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PREFACE 


By the ‘Madras Library Associattox 

With the object of sproa cling the essential 
idea's of Library M overmen 1 and of directing 
thought towards tlie ci cal ion of efficient library 
service, the Madi'as Jjibrajy Association in- 
augurated its Publication Scries in J929. Since 
then all the branches of library science are 
being systematically covered by the volumes of 
the series. 

The foundations of the subject were laid in 
the Five laivs of Ubrary Science (1931) which 
foi'ms the basic volume of Ihe series. It has 
gone out of print and awaits a second edition. 
So also with the volume on Library a dmi nisi ra- 
tion (1935). The place of Libraries in schools 
and colleges was dcBCiibed in another volume, 
(1942) which also gave a smninery of most of 
the volumes of the series. The first volume 
(1940) of Reference service and bibJioyraphy 
dealt with the theory and practice of the sul)- 
ject, while its second volume (1941) gave' a 
systematic bibliograj)hy of refio’eiice books and 
bibliographies. 

Another volume of the series entitled Classi- 
fied caidlogue code (1934), of which the second 
edition is in tlie press, turiu*d out to be the first 
systematic code of its kind in book form. The 
Theory of library catalogue (1938) laid doivn 
for the first time the canons of cataloguing 
L— 2 9 
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which should guide the foiniulation of cata- 
loguing codes and provided a suitable termino- 
logy to facilitate comparative study of different 
kinds of cataloguing codes. 

Another voliune of the series entitled Colon 
classification (first edn. 1933 and second edn. 
1939) published a new scheme of classification 
whi(^ was devised in the Madras University 
Library. Tlie Prolegomena In librarg classi- 
fioation (1937) formulated eighteen canons 
which should guide the invention of a scheme 
of classification and provided a suitable termi- 
nology to facilitate comparative study of 
different schemes of classification. 

As the twelfth instalment of this J^ublication 
Series, the Association now publishes Library 
classification ; f undamenlals and procedure, the 
manuscript of which iMr. S. K. Ranganathan 
was good enough to place at its disposal. It 
depicts classification as translation into an arti- 
ficial language d(>signed to nmchanise tilialory 
arrangement of books, its graded examples 
and exercises make it a inuctical handbook for 
students and teacliei's of classification and it 
gives equal attention to the Decimal and the 
Colon schemes. 

The Association hopes that this volume will 
circulate as widely as its predecessors and that 
it will help the libraries in India and elsewherev 
to organise their work in an ^cient, scientific 
and serviceable way. 
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FOREWORD 

For a lay person to write a foreword for a 
book dealing with a speciality is always an 
unwise task. It is all the more so when that 
sjieciality is so new and so little knovMi to 
the general public as Library Science. Cata- 
louging and classification are but two of the 
many branches of Library Science, though they 
are perhaps the most imj^ortant. The many 
problems connected with a well organised 
modem library are increasing both in their 
number and comi)lexity and Library Science, 
like all other sciences, is bomid to be a growing 
science presenting opportimities for research, 

Dewey, to w^hose genius we ow'e the first 
systematic attempt at classification, broke new 
groimd and ]javed the way for systems of 
classification. 'Ihe author of this book, Mr. S. R. 
Ranganathan, has attempted to show how the 
classification that he has devised approaches 
more closely the ideal of co-extensiveness and 
solves incidentally many other minor problems 
found insoluble by the Decimal Classification. 
The author presents a number of interesting 
problems in Library Classification and proves 

. 13 . 



liow tlie classification that he has adopted solves 
those problems. In this latest book of his, 
jMr. Raiiganathau has elaborated the general 
priuciples of classification and has added yet 
another to the number of useful books on 
Library Science which should appeal to aU those 
interested in the problems of a modem library. 

By so doing, he has done a distinct service 
to the cause of Library Science and it is hoped 
that his book M’ill stimulate others in the field 
to further explore the possibilities of research 
in this direction. 


A. L. MUDALIAE. 
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CONSPECTUS 

This book has been growing during the last 
fifteen years in the classroom of the School of 
Librarianship in the Madras University Library. 
Intended as a practical guide to both student 
and teacher, it is illustrated with 1,008 graded 
examples and exercises. 

It pays equal attention to two schemes of 
classification — the C'oloii and the Decimal. The 
new approach it makes to practical classification 
is largely due to the oppoifimity I have had to 
teach both the schemes together. 

The searching analysis that this approach 
involves has inevitably led the book into the 
sphere of uu solved problems, where adventurous 
minds may continue exidoration for themselves. 

The following is from the thii’d section 
{Amivaha) of the fii*st chapter {Siksadliyuya) 
of the Taitiirlya Upanisad. 

^ ^51: 1 ^ i 

I I 

I \ 

l i 

Together may we two attain to glory; may 
illumination from the Infinite shine forth in us. 

|3 
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Now let US reveal the (secret) lore of 
(fruitful) union. . . .In the matter of basis of 
knowledg-e, the teacher is the type, the pupil the 
example, knowlecls:e the relation. And the means 
to it is the foi*ths,oinsj word. 

These words of the Vedn express a funda- 
mental truth about the establishment of know- 
ledge. A scheme of classification that has 
organic unity is conceh’ed by a direct, global, 
intuitive act of conscioxTsness or by a series of 
such acts; the designer does not analyse, he 
projects; he does not propose ox- constrxxct, but 
disposes axid creates. As for the classifier, with 
him classification sooixi becoxnes a habit and he 
forgets his difficulties as a begumer. If he xneets 
new situatioxis, he xnore often looks to the 
designer for help thaxi tackles them himself. A 
teacher of classification, on the other hand, who 
has to help begimiers must face every difficulty 
objectively. I have some experience both of 
desigxiing and classifyixig, but it is as a teacher 
that I have learned most. It is the exigencies 
of teaching students of varying capacity that 
have slowly forged and tested the systematic 
procedure outlined in this book. It seexns almost 
providential that the latest batch of students 
who came to me before sending it to press were 
mostly graduates fresh from college with no 
experience of libraxy work and no knowledge 
but what their examination had forced them to 
acquire. Finally tested in that class, the tech- 
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nique this book describes proved satisfactory to 
both teacher and taught. It was this experi- 
ment, also, that tiually graded the examples and 
exercises. <. 

These years of work in the classroom have 
made it A'^ery clear that classification is best 
taught as a inncess of translation. This view 
of a system of class numbers as an artificial 
language has not onlj’ cleared up innmnerable 
learner’s difficulties aird hiunanised teachiug, it 
has also lighted up many neglected corners and 
peiretrated into the depths of the art and science 
of classification. It has brought to the surface 
factors that are at rvork in the intuitive design- 
uig of a scheme of organic unity. And this 
comi)lete exposure of hidden elements has made 
it possible to develop an efficient and economical 
process of classifying — one that may therefore 
be of use eveir to A*eteraub, for it firrally 
rationalises their more empir ical experience. 

The fh'st part elaborates the idea of classifica- 
tion as an artificial language — the need for it, 
its distinctive function of mechanising filiatory 
arrangement of specific subjects and its essential 
qualities. 

Parts 2 and 3 are concerned AAuth the technique 
of translation (practical classification). Part 2 
deals Avilh Pacet-Analysis and Part 3 Avith 
PhaserAnalysis. The commentary on Rule 22 
should be particularly noted. The Faeet-Ana- 
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lysis shows how the bright new trail blazed by 
the genius of Melvil Dewey has dwindled and 
at last died out in the waste for lack of constinc- 
tive and consistent Phase- and Facet- Analysis. 
Real appreciation of Dewey will not blindly 
resist these thmgs just because he could not, in 
the then existing chaos, elaborate them; but 
accepting all tliat makes classification a virile 
art and science it will redirect his pioneering 
trail into more fruitful lands. 

Pai*t 4 is concerned with a review of the 
problems in classifictition including some that 
await solution. It considers: corextensiveness 
of class niunbers and specific subjects; indivi- 
dualisation of books and certain classes of works 
and publications ; and the economy that can be 
effected by mnemonics — ^not suijerficial, verbal 
mnemonics but something deeper and more 
dynamic. 

This part has also a chapter on translation. 
Here arc sho'.Mi the advantages that classifica- 
tory trcUislation has over the usual literary kind 
and also its limitations. The reader in a 
library is ]iot concerned with this teclmical 
language as such: its function is, by comjdete 
classification, to make even the most complex 
and scattered literature readily available to 
him. tSo far it is purely scientific ; it is through 
the reference librarian that it rejoins the sphere 
of art, of the imponderable; it is here that 
translation in the deepest and most subtle sense 
becomes complete. For this exact description of 

20 
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books serves his knowledge of what is unclassi- 
fialjle in them — Iheir living spirit, influence, 
aroma — and releases to the full his capacity to 
relate it with living human need and aspiration. 

Part 5 gives the translations (class numbers) 
for the examples and exercises distributed 
through the texl. 'Fheso corres])ond with ‘ Solu- 
tions ’ in mathcmaiical books. It also deals 
with leng-th of class numbers. 

No one who reads so far in this book will 
think that a classiticatory language is a profes- 
sional indulgence or a jaj'gon or a cipher that 
guards the mysteries of the craft from the 
])rofane. On the contrary it is the logical 
outcome of the essential urge and yainoti (V Hrc 
or the librar}' profession to make books as 
quickly, widel}', and easily avhilable as possible — 
to find with perfect })rom])titude every reader 
his book and every book its reader in spite of 
the incessant gTOwth of the li])rary. Now that 
knowledge all over the world is being diversified 
along one line and sx'iitliesised along another in 
a continuous almost bewildering flux in varied 
media, a Tinyua franca with fixed etymology and 
semantics, and a s\ntax cai)able of marshalling 
and presenting it all in the most helpful filia- 
tory order is indispensable. ’Whether he knows 
it or not, it is involved in the least demand of 
the most ordinary reader. It is known by those 
who serve him to be an imperative necessity. It 
is needed so to organise contributions" to know- 
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ledge of all kinds expressed in diverse languages 
as to establish contact between them and the 
readers in the measure of their afiinity and 
specificity. Classificatory language is the only 
lingua franca answering this ijui’pose. It must 
also be capable of growing with the need of the 
reader and the development of knowledge. A 
scheme of classification will, therefore, be 
judged by the presence in it of elements and 
mechanisms by which it can grow automatically 
in the measure of the ever-changing demand 
made on it 

Incidentally this book continues the introspec- 
tive account of the genesis and the successive 
stages of development of the Colon Classification 
begun in the Prolegomena to library classifica- 
tion (pi3. 191-195). This element will be found 
particularly in chaiiters SI, 35, 41, 42 and 43. 

Lastly, a word about the numbering of the 
parts, chapters, sections and rules : the natural- 
ness of the order of these numbers will become 
obvious if a decimal point is taken as understood 
before each of them. 

One last word, for begiimers only. The fre- 
quent repetitions to be loimd in jiarts 2 and 3 
are intentional. They must all be read ; the last 
with as much attention as the first. In this way 
the student will be drilled, so that the method of 
classification sinks into the subsconscious, leav- 
ing the conscious mind free to deal with any 
miusual complication which may arise in indi- 
vidual cases. 
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PART I 

A SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION AS 
AN ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE 

11 It is found that readers almost invariably 
consider books in a library from the point of 
view of their subject. This is what we call the 
Subject Approach. 

Modem library praetieo f>Gcks to lulfil in every possible 
way the following fundamcnlal laws: 

1 Books are for use ; 

2 Every reader his book; 

3 Every book its reader; 

4 Save the time of the reader, and 

5 A library is a growing organism. 

The implications of these fundamentals so far as classi- 
fication is eoncemed are incidentally made clear in the 
Five laws of library science; but statement 11 indicates the 
central point, 

12 Books in a library should be arranged 
according to their Specific Subjects. 

Statement 11 r-cad with the Fourth Law leads to the 
inference that books on a gi\en subject should be kept 
together. 

But the phrase ‘ subject of a book ’ is rather vague. 
Suppose we have a book that studies ‘ Quadratic equa- 
tions ’ : some may say that its subject is ‘ Mathematics ’ ; 
others, ‘ Algebra ’; still others, ‘Equations ’; yet strictly, 
the subject is ‘ Quadratic equations ’. Or of a book that 
describes ‘ Parliament in Queen Victoria’s reign ’, some 
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may say that its s\ibject is ‘Ilistoiy’; others, ‘British 
History ’ ; still others, ‘ Constitutional History of (Ireat 
Britain yet strictly the subject of the book is ‘ Ili-tory 
of the British Parliament between 1837 and MOl To 
counter vagueness in the use of the phrase ‘ Suliject of a 
book ’ we introduce the tenn ‘ Specific subject 

Statement 12 lays it down that books dealing with the 
same specific subject are to be kept together. 

13 Specific subjects should be arranged in a 

Filiatoby Oeder. 

Statement 12 leads to the formation of as many groups 
of books as there are specific subjects represented in the 
library. The next point for consideration is the order 
in which the different groups should be arranged among 
themselves — ^in other words the l>est order among specific 
subjects. 

Here again we must look to our fundamental laws for 
guidance. Let us begin uith a particular example. A 
reader interested in ‘ Physics ’ may alsp need as auxiliariis 
‘ Mathematics ’ (a tool-subject) on the one hand and 
somethina: of ‘ Engineering ' (a.s field for application) on 
the other. He will, thoiefore, be helped if books on 
‘ Phj'sics ’ are placed between those on ‘ Mathematics ' and 
‘ Engineering ’. A reader interested in ‘ Diseases ’ may 
best be helped if in the an angement ‘ Diseases ' occurs 
between ‘ Physiology ’ and ‘ Therapeutics ’. A reader 
interested in the ‘ Poetry of Tagore ’ may also need 
‘Bibliographies ’, ‘ Biography ’ and ‘ Critical literature ’ 
on his subject and he will best*be helped if the poems of 
Tagore stand at the centre, as it were, of all auxiliary 
literature about him. In general, then, specific subjects 
should be arranged according to their mutual relations, the 
most closely related being nearest one another. This is 
what is implied in statement 13. 
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14 Arrangement of specific subjects should 
be Mechanised. 

It would be difScult to determine from the beginning, 
eveiy time, the affinities of different specific subjects and 
fix the order of tlieii' arrangement: not only would this 
■take far too much time (thus violating tlie coroUary ‘ Save 
the time of the staff ’ implied in the Fourth Law), but 
it would be difficult eren for one person to be consistent 
vith himself and still more so for different persons among 
themselves, lloreover, books that embody the various 
.specific subjects must, fi'om time to time, be replaced in 
proper order on the shches. It ’..ould be uneconomical 
to require for this job a person of sufficient ability to find 
out quickly their respective specific subjects and determine 
their filiatoi’v order. On the contrary, it must be possible 
to entrust this work to per.sons of very ordinary ability. 
This can be done only if the ariaugemeut can be fixed once 
and for all mechanically as .statement 14 pi’ovides. 


15 Alpha BET isATioN of specific subjects by 
tlieir names as a means of mechanising their 
arrangement must be Rui-Ed Out, for the order 
they give to the specific subjects is hToi Fhia- 
TORT. 


A simple example will make this clear. Let us take the 
ten Main Claases of the Decimal Classification. Arranged 
alphabetically they are 


Fine arts 

Generalifl 

History 

Literature 

Philology 


Pliilosophy 
Pui’e science 
Religion 
Sociology 
Useful arts 


It can be seen at a glance that ‘ Pure science ’ is an 
unwanted wedge between ‘ Philosophy ’ and ‘ Religion ’. 
So also are ‘ Religion ’ and ‘ Sociology ’ between ‘ Pure 
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science ’ and its application ‘ Useful aits ’ It -would be 

happier too, if ‘ Fine arts 

* and the highest art of ‘ Lite- 

nature ’ could be brought together. 

Similarly if the 28 Main Classes of the Colon Classifica- 
tion are arranged alphabetiealJv they -Hill fall in the 
following obviously non-filiatory older: 

Agriculture 

Medicine 

Botany 

Mysticism and spiritual 

Chemistry 

experience 

Economics 

Natural science 

Education 

(general) and Biology 

Engineering 

Philosophy 

Pine arts 

Physics 

Ceneralia 

Political science 

Geography 

Psychology 

Geology 

Beligion 

History 

Science (general) 

Law 

Social sciences (other) 

Linguistics 

Technology 

Literature 

Useful arts 

Mathematics 

Zoology 

As a third example consider the follows ing 23 topics in 

theology : 


Theology (general) 

Grace 

God 

Eschatology 

Angels and devils 

Death 

Pounders of religion 

Intermediate stage 

Saints 

Judgment 

Men & soul 

Heaven and hell 

Salvation 

Bebirth 

Predestination 

Eternity 

Free will 

Immortality 

Faith 

Universe 

Bepentence 

Bevelation 

Begeneration 
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The ovder in which they come aa listed above is fairly 
filiatoiy. But alphabetisatiou will throw them in the 
following utterly uon-filiatory order: 


Angels and devils 
Death 

Eschatology 

Jltemity 

Faith 

Founder's of religion 

Free will 

God 

Grace 

Heaven and hell 
Immortality 
Intermediate state 


Judgment 

Men and soul 

Predestination 

Rebirth 

Regeneration 

Repentenoe 

Revelation 

Saints 

Salvation 

Theology (general) 
Universe 


Here is a fourth example; The parts of a government, 
as arranged in a filiatory order, rvill be: 

Crown Local bodies 

Executive Judiciary 

Legislature Administration 

Part}' in opposition 

But alphabetisatiou will rearrange them in a wholly non- 
filiatory order as follows: — 

Administistion Legislature 

CiuMn Local bodies 

Executive Party in opposition 

Judiciary 

Any slice may bo taken out of the schedules of the 
Colon and the Decimal Classifications and the classes 
alphabetised to demonstrate the utter destruction of 
filiatory order by alphabetisatiou. Indeed the phrase 
‘ Alph^^cal scattering ’ which has come into vogue 
clinch^ the substance of statement 15 and rules out 
alphabetisatiou as a means of mechanising filiatory 
arrangement. 
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16 Alphabetisation* of specific subjects by 
their names as a means of mechanising their 
arrangement must be Rcleu Out on the addi- 
tional groimd that names of specific subjects are 
Not Stable. 

Semantic changes arc continually going on and can not 
be checked by librarians. Apart from subtle changes of 
meaning in words -which themscl-ves remain fixed the same 
term does not continue to be us..-d for ever to denote any 
given specific subject. ^Yilhin the last centurj', ‘ Natural 
philosophy ’ has given place to ‘ Phyoics ’. If wc depended 
on alphabetisatiou loi' tlie l)o^ilion of this subject, it 
should have been shifted from the ‘ N ’ gi’oup to the ‘ P ’ 
group of subjects, when tlie change was complete with an 
awkward transition period until the new usage nas 
universally accepted. Another change during the last 
hundred yeai-s is that of ‘ Political economy ’ to ‘ Econo- 
mies ’ which, -with an alphabetical arrangement of subjects, 
would have shifted this subject from among Poultiy, Peas 
and Pyorrhoea to ecjually heterogeneous neighbours— Eggs, 
Eagles and Eczema. At this rate, the arrangement oL 
specific Mibjccls in a library would continually be dis- 
turbed. On the gi'ound, then, of lack of constancy, 
statement 16 rules out alphabetisation. 

17 ALPir.iBLTt.s.VTioN of Specific subjects by 
their titunes as a im-ans of meebanisiug their 
arraugemeut must l)e Ri'ixu Out on the further 
ground that names of specific subjects are Not 
Unique. 

The name of each specific subject is by no means always 
miique in any natural language. ‘Tliis again -wiU make 
its position uncertain. For example, ‘ Fuse ’ and ‘ Cut 
out ’ are equivalent words for the same idea : one takes it 
to the ‘ r ’ gi’oup, the other to the ' C ’ group."" ‘ Acous- 
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tics ’ and ‘ Sound ’ are equivalent terms expressing the 
same braneh of Physics : one lakes it to the ‘ A ’ group, 
the other to the ‘ S ’ group. Again the two words 
‘ Homiletics ’ and ‘ Preaching ’ are used to expresh the 
same idea : one will take it to tiie ‘ H ’ group, the other to 
the ‘ P ’ group. Witness, in short, the nijn-iads of ‘ see ’ 
references recommended bj' the Subject headitufs for a 
dictiomry catalogue issued by the American Library 
Association. 

Then the name oi" a specific subject sometimes consists 
of two or moi'c r^ords which may Ire taken irr different 
orders and each srreh order will give a different position 
for the specific subject. For example is it to be ‘ History 
of Great Britain ’ (under ‘ H ’) or British History (under 
■ B ') or Great Britain — History (rrnder ‘ G ’)? 

On the ground, then, of lack of uniqueness in the words 
used to denote a specific subject, statement 17 rules out 
alphahctrsation as a means of mcchauisurg arrangement. 

18 Alphabetisaxion of specific subjects by 
tbeii- names as a means o£ mechanising their 
arrangement must be Ruled Out on the still 
fuidher gTound that the alphabetical position of 
a specific subject Yakjes in different langxiages. 

For example, hr English * Dry cell ’ would go to the 
‘ D ’ group and ' Tuning fork ’ to tlic ‘ T ’ group- Brrt 
in German, the former called ‘ Trockenelemerrt ’ goes to 
the ‘ T ’ group, the latter (SlimingabeJ } to the ‘ S ' gr oup. 
In French, the former (jrilc sechc) will appear under 
‘ P ’, the latter (Diapason) under ‘ D '. 

19 Since alphabetisation fails as a means of 
TTiBP.hanisrng the arrangement of specific sub- 
jects in the preferred filiatory order, we must 
use Oedinal Numbers. 
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The dictionary lays it down that the use of an ordinal 
number is for ‘ ‘ definuig things ' position in scries ' One 
can recall several n ays in which it is used for mechanising 
arrangement — among guests at a big duiner, among 
students in a class and among patients awaiting theii- 
turn before the doctor. They are used for an-anging 
withdrawal claims pending attention in a bank and suits 
pending enquiry in a coui't. The logical French, in Palis, 
liai'e numbered-slips at biis-.stops which pi-ospeetivc 
])assengei-s tear oft" as soon as they aiaive there. When 
the bus appears the conductor has a means of seeing that 
each man enters in his proper turn. 

In all such cases the desired order is fixed on some 
suitable principle, then mechanised by means of ordinal 
numbers. It was IMelvil Dewey who firat popularised the 
application of this practice to the arrangement of specific 
subjects of books. He is, therefore, rightly referred to 
as the father oC modern library classification. Since his 
lime tlie ss-stem of oi'dinal numbei-s used to arrange 
specific subjects — the notation, as it is called — has l)cen 
brought to the forefront in evaluating the usefulness of 
schemes of classification. 

The ordinal numbers are different from tlic cardinal 
numbers with which we count. The same symbols — 0, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 — are, however, used for both. Since 
in practice numbers are most often used for counting, the 
popular mind is les.s accustomed to their purely ordinal 
values. ]Moreo\ei', it often lin])pens that numljcrs ai'c used 
at the .same time botli for arranging and counting. This 
also stands in the way of the purely ordinal valura being 
.distinguished from the purely cardinal ones. If appears 
that even among mathematicians, the properties of ordinals 
have not yet been investigated and exploited as those of 
cardinals. They wiU be only if ordinals are used by 
themselves and independently of cardinals in as many 
circumstances as possible. They should not be linked up 
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to one another. In this and other books of mine it is 
pure ordinals that are used to number chapters. They 
give no information about the total number of chapters. 
To find it, one must actually count them. The use of 
ordinal numbers to mechanise the arrangement of specific 
sul)jeets ju’&vidc.s a .splendid opportunity to declare, so to 
speak, the independence of ordinals. The .students of 
classification should, therefore, clear their mind completely 
of the shackles induced by the long linkage of ordinals 
and eardmals; they should not hesitate to use all the 
freedom they gain by so doing. We shall here mention 
one .such frecdoin, whieh Ls being already exercised to 
some extent. 

The scope of cardinal numbers is limited by the attach- 
ment to them of quantitative value. New basic ones can 
not he invented easily. But new basic ordinal numbers 
can ho improvised by simply defining their relative order. 
In the Expansive Clas.'ifica1ion of Cutter, for example, 
the capital letters of the Roman alphabet are taken as the 
ha, sic ordinals instead of the traditional Arabic numerals. 
Cutter was a pioneer among librarians in this matter. 
The Colon Cla.ssification has gone even further: the ordinal 
series 0, 1, 2, 7, 8, 9 is augmented in it by the addition 

of A, B, C X, y. Z, their ordinal values so being 

defined that among them.sclves, they fall into the above 
ascending order, A following 9. The same classification 
has also used “ : ” as the sjunhol for a .still another 
ordinal number defined to lie between “ 0 ” and “ 1 ”. 
In its second edition “ — ” appears as another ordinal 
lying between “ 0 ” and “ A too is used as a new 
ordinal defined to lie between “ M ” and “ N ”. In its 
later editions, the Decimal classification is venturing to 
add capital Roman letters to its stock of basic ordinals 
which had been, till then, severely restricted to Arabic 
numerals. The Classification Decimale of the International 
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Institute of Bibliography has added the following extra 
oz’dinal numbers: 

That we have freed ourselves from the limitations of 
cardinal numbers should not lead ih to improvise ordinal, 
ones at every turn, for llieu avc iniahl find ouraclves in 
the position of Jlidas: our freedom must be u-icd with 
circumspeetion. The Classification Dcciinale, for example, 
has perhaps a little overstepped the bounds of safety. 
Some authors, anyway, firrd that most of the prtrposcs 
Avhich that scheme seeks have been achieved by the Colorr 
Classificatiorr with a less complicated system of notation. 

It is' equally had, orr the other hand, not to use our 
freedom at all. A statement of W. C. Berwick .-layers 
seems unfortunately to have led some into quite rrmreecs- 
.sai'y self-denial. To undei-sland tlu« statement of his, we 
mu'-'t define a few trims. A .sinirlc or i.solated or primary 
symbol occurring in a irolatiorr is called a Digit. The 
digits which belong to any oirc conventional group — such 
as the Arabic numerals, the cairital letter-s of the Homan 
alphabet and the small letters — are .said to be of orro 
Species. A notation rvliich uses one and only one species of 
digits is Pure and one u^iirg two u' more species. Mixed. 
Sayers puts down the following as the twelfth canon of 
classification: '■ The notation should be pure; that is to 
say it should be composed entirely of one kind of symbol ”. 
E. C. Richard.son, on the other- hand, is for a notation 
“using mixed .sAmliols" and he further observes that 
“ every practical sj'slem sooner or later does make use of 
both letters and figure.s ”. As Henry Er^elyn Bliss says, 
there is psychology as well as common sense back of this 
statement. A mixed notation of letters and figirres com- 
bined preferably rvith conveirk-nt punctuation marks, is 
virtrrally more legible than a notation of figures alone. The 
canon of purity laid dpivn by Sayers is not necessary at 
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all. We must within limits go in for a mixed notation 
and thus exercise the freedom furnished by the declaration 
of independance of ordinals against cardinals. 

]91 In arranging- specific subjects in a filia- 
tory order, we should Render them into ordinal 
munbers, 

192 Classification is the Rendering of spe- 
cific subjects into Ordinal XriNinEES according 
to a preferred scheme designed to secure filia- 
torv^order among them. 

x^921 Ordinal n umbers representing spe cific 
subjects in accordance witii a scheme of classi- 
fication are called Class IsTt'SfRERsi 

For convenience we shall cull CLVSsmc.VTioxiST a 
peraon who devises a scheme oi classification and Cussifiek 
a person who constructs the cla«s numbers of specific 
.subjects in accordance with a prcl'erred scheme. The 
responsibility oi' seeuiing filiatoij older rests on the 
classificationist and he must keep in view not only known 
specific .subjcct.s but also those that arc likely to appear 
from time to time. The Cvnoxs of Clvssification that 
should be followed by a classificationist have been enun- 
ciated by W. C. Bonvick SajTrs,^ Ilcniy Evelyn Bliss- 
and mj-self.® A primer on the subject has been written 
by W. Ilow-ard Phillijis.* 

The responsibility of the classifier is to construct class 
numbei-s in strict accoi dance with the preferred scheme 
of classification and in conformity with the canons that 
apply to him. 

1 Manual of classification, 1926. 

2 Organisation of knowledge in libraries. 1932. 1939. 

3 Prolegomena to llbiary classification. 1937. 

4 A primer of book classification. 1937. 
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In this book we shall eonfine oni’selves to two schemes 
of elassiflcation : the Decimal Classification of IMelvil Dewey 
and my own Colon Classification. A short liistory of 
each will be found in the Prolegomena to library classi- 
fication. 

^'1922 cla ss number according to the Deei- 
mal Classification will be called the Decimal 
Number j according” to the ('olon Classification, 
the Colon Number. 

According to the Decimal classification, the Decimal 
Numhei’s constitute the only international language, as it 
consists solely of >\.rabic numerals used all over the world. 
It says: “ 513 is section 3 (geometry) of division 1 (mathe- 
matic.s) of c-la.ss 5 (pure scicnccL This number gi\in£r 
class, division, section, subsection, if any, is called the 
class number" i.c. the Decimal Number. 

According to the Colon clas-sification a Colon Number is 
“ a .sj-mbolic translation of the subject of the book." It 
is also described as " an ordinal number which consists of 
an intelligible concatenation of one or more of the ten 
Arabic num.erals, the fifty-two letters of the Roman 
alphabet (Capital and small), the symbol A, a colon 
and a dash ". By " intelligible ’’ is meant intelTigible 
in accordance wilh or in the light of rules framed for che 
purpose. 

193 A system of ehtss numbers constructed 
according to a sclieme of classification constitute 
an Artificial L'angijagb — ^the Classjficatort 
Language; the system of Decimal Numbers is 
the Decimal Language ; of Colon Numbers, the 
Colon Language. 

A language has been defined as “ a vocabulary and way 
of using it prevalent in one or more countries An 
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artificial language is oue devised for a specific pui’ijose, 
A cipher, for example, is an artificial language designed 
to make conimunicatioii secret. A code language is 
de'.igned to make communication both secret and brief. 
The symbols and formulae of chemistry constitute an 
artificial language designed, with a s]iccial morpliology 
and sjmtax of its owi, to facilitate the expression and 
inference of chemical relationships. The sjunbolic language 
of mathematics forms a means of mechanising the process 
of making ^alid inferences from given premises. It too 
has its own morphology and syntax — its own grammar. 
Let us illustrate by a simple problem ol' the ‘ Think of a 
number ’ type : “ I think of a number, multiply it by 2, 
add 7, divide by 5 and substraet 2; The result is 1. What 
is the number? We introduce the symbol n to stand for 
the number and use all the usual symbols of algebra. 
Then my statement stands translated as 
2 h + 7 
5 


-2 = 1 


Solving by the rules of algebra we get successively 
an-f-7 _o 

5 

2n + 7 =15 

2n =8 

n =4 

The language of mathematics has mcchauised the process 
of thought and helped us to ansner tlie question. 

In a similar way a system of class numbers is an artifi- 
cial language designed to mechanise arrangement of 
specific subjects. 


1931 A dassificatory language must be 

Brief. 

We have defined classification to be a means of 
mechanising the arrangement of books in a filiatory order 
according to their specific subjects. Here we look upon 
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books as embodied knowledge. Now books are compaz'a- 
tively small in size. For compactness they are usually 
made to stand side by side on Iheii- lower edges with only 
the spines visible. The class number of a book must, 
therefore, be written on its spine and, so that one need 
not look up and doum the spine of every book, unifoiinly 
at a distance of one inch from the bottom. Since books 
are, on an average seldom more than one inch thick, the 
digits of the class number, written horizontally so as to 
be read with ease, should form a line not longer than an 
inch and preferably shorter. 

1932 A classificatopy language must admit of 

Speedy Wnmyo. 

Brevity spatially eonsidei'cd (compactness) does not 
necessarily imply speed of execution: a tiny picture full 
of mici’oscopic details might take weeks to paint. For 
speed as well as bre\ity the basic characters of a classi- 
ficatoiy language and the method of combining them into 
class numbers, shoidd be simple. 

iSpeed ot Avriting is the more important since the class 
number of each book must be entered in seA'eral places — 
on the spine, on the date-label, on the back of the title- 
page; on some determined page inside the book; in the 
accession register; in the .shelf-register; on the book-card; 
and in its main and numerous added entries in the 
catalogue. IIoAvever brief a class number may be, since 
it has to be rvritten in more than a dozen places, the effect 
of brevity -will be fi’ustraled unless it admits of speedy 
writing. 

1933 It will be a decided advantage if tjie 
ordinal numbers used to mechanise the arrange- 
ment of specific subjects in a filiatory order are 
read as Degiaial Feactionb, not as integers. 
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Let us first realise a ftmdameiilal difference between 
integer notation and decimal-fractional or, more briefly, 
decimal notation. Let ns l)Cgin with the number 346 and 
let us add 5 to the right end. We get 3465. If we read 
the numbers as integers, in the former the place-value of 
3 is 300, that of 4 is 40 and that of 6 is six. In the latter, 
they change to 3000, 400 and 60 respectively. On the 
contrary, let us imagine a decimal point to be undei’stood 
to the left of 3. Then, in both 346 and 3465, the place- 
value is the same for the common digits viz. 3]10 for 3, 
4|100 for 4 and 6|1000 for six. In the integral notation, 
the place values of the digits of a number change when 
an extra digit is added at the end; while in the decimal 
notation the addition of an extra digit at the end does not 
affect the place values of the digits. When a class is 
subdivided, the number of the subclass can, therefore, bo 
derived from that of the original class by simply adding 
a digit at the end only if the decimal notation is used. 
Tile subdivision can be repeated as often as desired and 
the -number of the ultimate subclass derived from the 
numlier of the original class bj- simply adding to it the 
necessary number of extra digits. With decimal notation, 
the numbers of all such subclasses rvill be close to the 
original number and thereby secure that the original cla.ss 
and the subclasses be close together — just what filiatory 
order wants. 

This facility is indispensable if ue arc to provide for 
the continual subdi\isions of class numbei-s as and when 
new subclasses get created. A great mishap in the history 
of library classification is that the influential Congi’css 
Classification, under the auspices of a Government and' 
hence assured of being always kept up to date, has failed 
to utilise this great advantage of decimal-fraction notation 
o^er the integer notation. 
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1934 Eacli of the class numbers constituting 
a classificatory language should have a Unfque 
imd Stable JSIeanjng. 

It is notorious what liavoe amhiguity can play in ordi- 
nary language where tlierc is hardly a word with a unique 
meaning. What a variety of ideas, for example, the noun 
(let alone the verbal use) ‘number ’ itself represents! — 
integers, rational numbers, iriational numljei-s, transeen- 
dental numbers, imaginaiy and complex numbers and so 
on. ‘ Cotton ’ may mean cither the ootton-plant or the 
eotton-fibre or a wo\en cloth. ‘ Praj'cr ’ may be pul)lic 
or im\aU’ .supplication, liliial duCv or (Avilli llic Clirislian 
mjbtics) a iiroctss ol union with Cod, it may I'cfci to 
uddely sarions contexts, intentions, traditions and expe- 
riences. It is doubtful if there would be so many schools 
of philosophy hut for lack of miiqueness in the meaning 
of expressions. Politics seems to be the field par cxcellenie 
for -quibbling of all kinds. One of tlie things that stands 
in the wa.v of economics developing into a full-blown 
science is no doubt lack of uniqueness and stability of the 
meaning of its terms. The fact that some of the best 
brains of a community can be engaged in a most lucrati\c 
way by bench and bar is perhaps most significant of all 
in this connection. 

There need be no fear that an aitificial language in 
which the uniqueness of meaning of its terms is fixed will 
suffer the sort of degradation and fragmentation that 
ancient terms have had in passing through countless 
semantic irhases into lucdcnr speech. Quite apart from 
the fact it is designed for and confined to strictly profes- 
sional use, its very nature resists such changes, for it is 
supported by its own canons; it either makes its own 
exclusive kind of sense or ceases to exist altogether. 

194 The Schedules of a scheme of classifi- 
cation constitute a Dictiostaby by means of 
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which we can translate from ordinary to classi- 
ficatory language and vice versa. 

1941 The schedules of the Decimal Classifi- 
cation are like a TounrsTO^ Vocabulary which 
lists not only fimdamental words but also their 
declensional forms, with phrases, clauses and 
sentences. 

The Decimal Classification is. thercl'orc, iisnally described 
as a scheme of ready-made class numbers. So far as it 
goes it is ea^ to u.se. Bnl when new specific subjects 
fnot anticipated and listed bj* the cla.ssificationist) appear, 
it fails us. 

1942 Just as an ordinary dictionaiy lists 
only fundament al words and not their declen- 
sional forms or all the jtlirases, clauses and 
sentences in which they occur, so the schedules 
of the Colon Classification list only Funda- 
mental CoNSTi'miNT ^PEiiMS aiid not derived 
composite terms. 

The Colon ^ classification is, therefore, generall.v, called 
a eompo.sitc scheme. It has been compared with a Meccano 
.set. Its .standard unit .schedulc.s correspond with the 
standard pieee.s of such a set. By combining these 
standard pieces in different wars many different objects 
can be constructed. The Colon Classification is not, 
therefore, so easy for a beginner as the Decimal Cla.'-sifiea- 
tion. But when we have to deal with new specific snbjeots 
not anticipated and listed by the classificationist, it will 
not fail us as the Decimal Classification does. 

Following another line. Decimal classification has been 
compared to patent medicine applicable to certain common 
diseases and the Colon classification to a well-stochod 
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pharmacy where medicine is prepared according to 
prescription to suit specific needs and which can therefore 
meet any medical need that may arise. 

1943 Construction of Colon Numbers re- 
quires knowledge of the Rules of CLASStFi- 
CATION given in the first part of tlie Colon 
Classification. 

These rules correspond ith the grammar of a language. 
It is a matter of experience that translation with the aid 
of an ordinary dictionary demands a knowledge of 
grammar. Since the schedules of the Colon Classification 
are like a dictionary and not like a touiists’ phrase-book, 
translation of the names of specific subicets into Colon 
Numbers requires a knowledge of the grammar of that 
cla&sificatory language — of the rules of Colon Classification. 
The nrles in chapters 0 to 8 are genor-al The rest are 
special to different Main Clas«'es. 

Even the Decimal Classification which intends to give 
ready-made class num)ier.s ha.s found tlie need for some 
rules at least Some of these are given in the Introduc- 
tion, while many are seatteied in the Complete Tables. 

1944 If a specific sub.ject can not lie given a 
Decimal Number that totally represents it but 
may be assigned one or other of two or more, 
each of which re])iesents it only ]iartially, 
choice between tliem must be made (Consistently. 
For this ijurjjose one should use a guide like 
Wm. Stetson ^Merrill’s Code for classifiers. 

For example, The Panama CanoU conflict between Great 
Britain and the United States can only be given a Decimal 
Number that repi-esents either ‘ Panama Canal ’ or 
‘ Foreign relations of Great Britain ’ or ‘ Foreign relations 
of the United States no Decimal Number can be found 
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that expresses all the three ideas together. But Rule 107 
of the Code for classifiers recommends that it be given the 
Decimal Number for Panama Canal (Economics). When 
the Code too fails each library must adopt some convention 
and follow it consistently. For example, the specific 
subject ‘ Night-work in foundries ’ cannot be lotallj’^ 
represented by a Decimal Number. Either that for 
‘ Night-work ’ or that for ‘ Foundry labour ’ must be 
chosen and adhered to. 
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PART 2 

FACET-ANALYSIS 

CHAPTER SI 

FIRST STEP IN TRANSLATION ' 

210 To Determine the RpEcrFic Subject of 
a book as a prelimiiiaiy to translating it into 
classificatoiy language, examine title, contents- 
page and preface or the whole book, in this 
order as far as may be necessary. 

The work of the classifier falls into two parts: 

(1) doteminin" the speeifie subject of the boolc 
and (2) ti’unslating it into class nnmlicr, just as any 
other translator must first nndcibtand his text and then 
express the meaning in another language. In most 
modern books on positive sciences the title is a reliable 
index of the .specific subject But in other types of 
books — ^works of literature and the older classics in other 
domains as -well (especially oriental ones) — the title is 
often (1) fanciful, (2) oblique. (3) partial, (4) ambi- 
guous, (5) under-stated, (6) over-staled, (7) elliptical, or 
(8) misleading in other ways. Here arc some examples: 

11 A solid, thought-provoking book by Maude Royden 
and others has the title Seven pillars of fire. The title 
cannot, obviously, determine its specific subject. The 
contents-page shows that it is a symposium of the following 
seven essays: 

The way of religion by Maude Royden; 

The hiunan fact by L. P. Jacks; 

Erewhon come true by A. E. Richardson ; 

The isddle of money by the Marquis of Tavistock ; 
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The art wilhiu the bellicose civilisation 'by CJ "R. V. 

Nevmson ; 

The coming reformation by Bernard Acworth ; and 

Utopia while you wait by E. Denison Boss. 

Even the contents-page proves to be of insufficient help 
in fully determining the specific subject. When the whole 
book is studied and its backgroimd properly probed, the 
main aim of the book is seen to be an etiological analysis of 
the ills and maladjiislmenls of society. Its specific subject 
is now determined exactly- in the following terms: A sym- 
posium on the eliolofjij of sociul p'lllioluyij. 

12 Lilavuti is the title of a charmuig classic in 
Sanskrit by Bhaskara. It is known that Lilavati was the 
daughter of the author. A penisal of the contents shows , 
that the specific subject of the book is Elementary 
mathematics. 

13 The ncivcr ulchcmy of Lord Rutherford is another >- 
fanciful title of recent origin. A ])erusal of the book , 
shows that its specific subject is lladio-uUivity. 

21 The obliquity of W. W. Greg's Calculus of variants ^ 
can be got over and its specific subject determined as i 
Editing of manuscripts by a perusal of the pK'facc in ^ 
W'hieh the author himself Avarns against the possibility of 

‘ mathematics ’ being recalled to the minds of unwary 
readers by the pretentious title of his book. 

22 Merian C. Coo])or has given to one of hisj books the 
oblique title Gross. By rapidl.A- turning through its pages, 
one can find that the specific subject of the book is 
Migration of tribes in Persia. 

23 Rudollf Bucken has aa I’itten a book AA*ith the oblique 
title Naturalism or idealism which contrasts the two 
schools of metaphysics in order to establish ‘ idealism ’. • 
The specific subject of this book could, therefore, be 
determined as Idealism only after a perusal of the ■whole 
book. 
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3. A book by Harry Hamilton Laughlin has the title 
Duration of the several mitotic stages in the dividing root- 
tip cells of the common onion. This title expresses its 
scope only partially. For a perusal of the whole book 
sIkJws that its purpose is not to study onions but to 
investigate the Dynamics of mt/oAis. In fact we read in 
page 25 of the book; “ The temperature-range having been 
decided upon, it is next necessary to select suitable 
material. The onion, having proven to be so well adapted 
to the sort of study in liand. nas chosen for the completer 
investigations. Not only has it long been known to show 
mitotic rhj-thm; but it presents a homogenity of samples 
not so easily obtained in other tj-pes of organisms.... 
Moreover, one sample maj* be taken without dislmhing the 
activity of the other's, at least during the few hours of 
sampling. The.v are not difficult to prepare cytologically 

Finally the cells are large and the rate of mitotic 

activity permits convenient (10-minute) sampling inter- 
vals.” Thus it is clear that this comprehends mitosis in 
plants in general and not merely of onions. 

41 Fletcher Durrell's Co-operation, Us essence and 
backgi uund has such an ambiguous title that it led experts 
in economies to recommend its purchase. When it arrived, 
a penxsal of the book showed that its specific subject was 
Social ethics. 

42 Raoul Plus's Reparation is another examiile of 
ambiguous title which recalls to mind post-war reparation 
policies. But a perusal of the book shows that this book 
deals with ‘ reparation ’ in the sense ‘ to offer to God (to 
dur Lord) compensation for the sins of others. ’ 

5 The short title Elementary mathematics under which 
the publishers announced an English traffslation of Felix 
Ellein's Elementar Mathematik pon hoheren Standpunkte 
was so modest fliat it was declared to be merely a book 
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on Arithmetic and, therefore, unsuited to a university 
libraiy. The classifier should beware of understatements 
of the kind made by the title of a book and determine 
the exact specific subject by a perusal of the book. 

6 An example of overstatement is given by A. S. J. 
Barter’s International banlcs. The title would tempt one 
to take the specific subject of the book as Banks of 
international settlement. But the preface and the text 
shows tliat the book is confined only to ‘ ‘ the London banks 
operating mainly in foreign countries *’ and the ^ecific 
subject is more appropriately Commercial banks. 

7 Elliptical titles occur ([uitc often and here is one 
cxaniijic. Maisie Spens has called one of his books Con- 
cerning Himself. It is on the life of Jesus. More examples 
will be found in Chapter 23. 

211 As a fil'sl step in translating the name 
of a specific subject from ordinary language 
into a classificatoiy one, run your eyes down the 
schedule of mam classes and fix the Main Glass 
to which it belongs. 

Eveiy scheme of classification has its schedule of Main 
Classes. In the Decimal chi'tsificatOm it is called *‘ First 
Summary ”. In the Colon classificalion the Main Clas.scs 
are scheduled in Chapter 1 of Part 2. The schedule of 
Main Cla.sses is also referred to occasionally as the ‘ Ijay- 
out ’ of the scheme. In terms of the terminology of the 
Prolegomena to library climificution, the Main Classes 
constitute the Array of the FiKt Order of a scheme. 

Beginners generally find this stage difficult. The follow- 
ing rules will help. 

212 Find the Coerect Meaning of the terms 
used in the name of the specific subject by 
(1) reading relevent sentences in the book, 
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(2) consulting a good dictionary (Webster’s is 
paidiculaiiy useful for this purpose), (3) look- 
ing up an encyclopaedia and in exceptionally 
difficult eases (4) consulting specialists in the 
subject. 

In most eases error creeps in because of faulty or 
inadequate understanding of the denotation of the terms 
occurring in the name of the .specific subject. For example, 

• Entomology ' was the specific subject given to freshmen. 
They had a vague notion of this term and as usual this 
little knowledge proved dangerous, for it never occurred 
to them that tliey should clarity their idea by any ol llic 
methods mentioned in the rule. They selected ‘ Biology ’ 
as its main class in preference to ' Zoology '. A few 
questions were enough to disclose that their idea of the 
denotation of these two tei-ms also were rather vague. 
They were asked to look up the dictionary. The following 
were tlie definitions : 

Entomology is the science of insects. 

Biology is the science of plants and animals. 

Zoology is the science of animals. 

Then they readily determined ‘ Zoologj ’ as the !ilain 
Class of the specific subject in question. 

The freshmen were all graduates and were not in any 
sense below normal. This actual occuiTence is cited to 
cmpha>-isc the need for and the kind of caution to be 
exercised at this stage. 

213 Veeiey vcsult by looking llirougb 
the constituent schedules or the schedules of 
subdivision of the main class you have fixed 
upon and if you are not satisfied try any other 
main class that seems equally appropriate. 

1 ‘ jMeteorology ’ was the specific subject for w’hich 
the freshmen were asked to find out the Main Class. 
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“ Phj’sies, of eoui-se ’’ the ready reply. They were 
asked to verify by looking np the constituent schedules of 
‘ Physics ’ in the Colon Clas<tifiLafion and the subdivisions 
of the same in the Decimal classifitation. No mention of 
meteorology'! And they ueie pimlcd. They eoukl not 
aness any other Alain Class as apiiropriate. The diclirman' 
was Jooked np. ‘ Physics ’ was defined as the '■ science 
treating of properties of matter and energy or ot action 
of diffcLcnt forms of enemy and matter in general 
(e.veluding ehciiiLsIry and biology) ’’ The class still stwd 
pimletl. The phrase “ in sceneial " was emphasised and 
the ela.ss vas asked to look up " Aleteoroloey ” in ili" 
dictionary. “ Study of motions and phenomena of 
atmosphere especially for weather foieeasts: atmospheric 
characteristics of regions was the definition loimd. 
The class was helped to realise that the matter dealt wdth 
in ' ileteorology ’ was not matirr in nnuniJ but lornHitd 
matter — matter fomina and found in the saseons cover 
of the earth’s crust, This satisfied the class why it did 
not find a place in ’ Phv.-ics '. Aba-e-Afr the wo'd 

Weather ” incidentally lecalled to their mind tlul they 
had read about it at school in tiieir aeoerapbical text-books. 
This led them to look up the meaning of the woid 
“ Oeography '. It w'as defined as the science of the 
earth’s surface form, physical features, natural and 
political dirisions, climate, pi eduction, pojiulation ctp.” 
The occuiTencc of the word ‘ Climate ' decided the issue. 
The constituent schedules of the Alain Cla-s ‘ Geography ’ 
were examined in the ('olnn (hns’fcafion. The term 
‘ Aleteorology ’ stared at the eves in black t.’VT’e. Thu. 
the Alain Clas.® was determined as ' fleograpliy ’ in the 
Colon Classification. 

But the term did not occur among the subdivisions of 
* Geography ' in the Decimal Cla.ssjfieation. That led to 
a further trial. It was recollected that ‘ Geology ' was 
another .subject dealing with the eaith's surface and on 
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a reference to its schedules, ‘ Meteorology ’ was found to 
have a place in it. 

2 ‘ Relation between landlord and tenant ’ was another 
specific subject prescribed for finding the Main Class. 
‘ Economics ’ was fiist pitched upon. But the constituent 
schedules of this ilain Class did not mention the si)eeifie 
subject. There was, liow’^cver, a division called ‘ Rural 
economics ’. It was, however, felt that ‘ Rural economies ’ 
was something different from the ‘ Relation between land- 
lord and tenant'. One .sliidont i^iigucsled • Sociologj’ ’. 
But its constituent schcdule.s did not list the specific 
subject in question. 

Then the term ‘ Tenant ’ was looked up in the 
dictionary and it was found defined as •' one who occupies 
land or tenement inider landlord; (law) person holding 
real property by private ownership, also defendent in real 
action ". The definition brought the iihiin Clas-s ‘Law’ 
to the centre of attention. A i)erixsal of the constituent 
schedules of ‘ Law ’ in the Colon classification showed 
‘ Landlord and tenant ' printed in Idack type. The 
.schedule under ‘ Lau ' in the Decimal classification con- 
tained the division ‘ Real property '. Thus ‘ Law ’ was 
detennined as the IMain Class. 

It had to be pointed out to the cla.s.s that they wandered 
into other Main Classes like ‘ Economies ’ and ‘ Sociology ’ 
as they overlooked the fact that the relation between land- 
lord and tenant was mainly a legal one, though it had, 
no doubt, economic and .sociological implications. 

3 ‘ How to behave towards relatives ’ was another 
subject prescribed. The class again thought of ‘ Sociology ’ 
as its Main Class; but it proved a failure when the 
schcdule.s of that class wei'C examined. The term 
“ Sociolog:^’ ” was then looked \ip in the dietionaiy and 
it was defined as the “ science of the development and 
nature of human society While this involved ‘ ITaman 
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society ' as the unit of study, the specific subject under 
consideration conecmed itself only with the behaviour 
or conduet of individuals. An emphasis on these words 
made the class think of ‘ Ethics Lookinsr up tlie 
schedule of Main riasse.s, ‘ Philosophy ' was determined 
to be the Jrain Class of the specific subject in question. .V 
reference to the sehednle.s of ' Philosophy ' confirmed the 
decision. 

To avoid such difficulties in the first step of translation, 
Bliss would provide e.xplieil definitions of the terms in the 
schedules of a scheme of classification. Our contention is 
that a systematically arranged .schedule of classes and sub- 
clas.ses inherently defines the terms without need for addi- 
tional words of formal definition. If the classifier guides 
himself by the Canons of Context i and Enumeration^ 
he cannot go wrong. Rule 213 virtnally amounts to 
directing that the dcteimination of the Main Class should 
be tested by the.se Canons. 

214 Proceed with tliis ISlnTHon op Trf.m. and 
Error until tlie correct Main Class is settled. 

215 If you are not satisfied that you have 
arrived at the correct Main Class, take the one 
that seems to you to be most nearly right and 
pass on to the next stages in translation. At 
one of them the necessary Corrective will 
appear ; then you will have to begin again with 
a new Mam Class. 

Beginners may often have to retrace their steps in this 
way ; but it may happen to veterans loo. For books, that 

1 RANGAKATHAir (S. R,). Prolegomena to library classifica- 
tion. (Madras Library Association, publication series 6). 1937. 
Pp. 71-72. 

2 lUd. Pp. 69-71. 

7 
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baffle even a well-lrainod mind, appear occasionally. An 
experience oC this kind has been described in an article 
in the Modem librarianA 

216 From now on, the Main Classes of the 
Colon Classification will be taken as the Virtual 
IMain Classes of the Decimal Classification also. 

The Colon and the Decimal Classification.® have the 
following se\en Hlain Classes in common: 


Colon No. 

Main Class. Decimal No. 

[No number] 

Qeneralia 

0 

N 

Pine alts 

7 

0 

Litei'ahne 

8 

P 

Linguistics 

4 

Q 

Religion 

2 

R 

Philosophy 

1 

V 

History 

9 

Of the remaining 21 Main Classes of the Colon Classifica- 
tion 17 are formally subclasses of the Main Classes in the 

Decimal Classification, 

a.s shown below: — 


Colon No 

Main Class Decimal No. 

B 

Mathematics 

51, 52, 5311 

C 

Physics 

53 

D 

Engineering 

C2 

E 

Chemistry 

54 

F • 

Technology 

66 

O 

Biology 

57 

- H 

Geology 

55,56 

I 

Botany 

58 

J 

Agriculture 

63 

1 RMfOAXATHAX (S. 

R.) A challenge 

In classification. 

(Modem libiaiian, V. 9. 

1939, Pp. 41-47). 
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Colon No. 

Main Class 

Decimal No. 

K 

Zoology 

59 

L 

Medicine 

61 

S 

Psychology 

15 

T 

Education 

37 

U 

Geography 

91 

W 

Political science 32, 35 

X 

Economics 

33, 38, 65 

z 

Law 

34 


For begimiei's it would be a continual harassment to 
have to consider certain subjects under two different Main 
Classes in the two schemes. Moreover, it is only formally 
that ‘ Mathematies ‘ Physics ’ etc. are subclasses in the 
Decimal Classification. In fact they are no less Main 
Classes than ‘ Philosophy ’ and ‘ Religion 

This laile- therefore, seeks lor all practical purposes 
to equalise the two lists of ilain Classes. In the Colon 
Classification all the Main Classes lie in the schedule of 
Chapter 1 of Part 2 and arc repmented by one digit. 
In the Decimal Classification, some lie in the First Sum- 
mary and some in the Second Summary. The latter arc 
rc 2 )rcscntcd In- two digits and the rest by one digit only. 

217C, For the First Dk.it of llic Colon 
FTumber oJ' a s]) 0 (‘ifie subject write dotvn the 
niunber of the Main C’la.ss tintilly arrived at. 

217D. For the FutST or the First Two 
Digets, as the case may be, of the Decimal 
Number of a specific subject write dovoi the 
nimiber of the ’Main Class finally arrived at. 

21S If the specific subject is virtually Co- 
extensive with the Mam Class, the digit (or 
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the two digits in certain cases of the Decimal 
Classification) representing the Main Class 
will be its fuU Cj^ass Number ;* then the transla- 
tion of its name i . e . its classification is Com- 
plete. 

otherwise, the classification is incomplete and to 
complete it, the tianslution must be carried further in 
accordance with the rules laid down in the succeeding 
chapters. 

Examples 

1 Bowley (Arthur L.). A general course of pure 
mathematics from indices to solid analytical geometry. 

Its Main Class ‘ Mathematics ’ is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific subject. B and 51) are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbei's. 

2 S.vuNDEss (Frederick A.). A survey of physics for 
college students. 

Its Main Class ‘ Physics ’ is virtually co-extensive with 
its specific subject. C and 53 are, therefore, its respective 
Colon and Decimal Number’s. 

3 Str.\nge (William Lumisden). Principles of irri- 
gation, roads etc. 

Its Main Class ‘ Engitreering ’ is v irtually co-extcnsi\ c 
nith its specific subject. D and 62 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decinral Number’s. 

4 Wells (II. G.) etc. The science of life. 

Its Main Class ‘ Biology ’ is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific subject. G and 57 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

* There is a oonventlon^ that the Decimal Number shoulc 
always contain not less than three digits. According to this 
one or two zeros should be added to the digit or digit represent 
mg the Main Class to arrive at the full Decimal Number in suet 
cases. But that convention is Ignored in the following examples 
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5 Bhak&on (Chailcr K.) etc. Text-book of geology. 

Its Main Class ‘ Geology ’ is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific- subject. H and 55 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

6 Str-vssbukger (Eduard). Text-book of botany. 

Its Main Class ‘ Botany ’ is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific subject. I and 58 are- therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

7 Pream (W.). Elements of agriculture. 

Its JMain Class ‘Agriculture ’ is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific subject. J and 63 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

S Parker (T. Jeffery) etc. A text-book of zoology. 

2 V. 

t 

Its Jlaiu Class ‘ Zoology ’ is virtually co-extensive 
witli its specific subject. K and 59 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

9 Mexkins (Jonathan Campbell). Practice of medi- 
cine. 

Its Main Class ‘ Medicine ' is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific subject. L and 6b are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

10 Oertal (Hanns). Lectures on the study of 
language. 

Its Main Class ‘ Linguistics ’ is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific subject. P and 4 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbei-s. 

11 Nicholson ( J. A. ). Introductory course in 
philosophy. 

Its Main Class ‘ Philosophy ’ is virtually co-extensive 
with its specific subject. E. and 1 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

12 McDougall (William). PsychiMogy: the study of 
behaviour. 
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Its Main Class ‘ Psychology ’ is virtually co-cxlcnsive 
■with its specific subject. S and 15 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

13 Skinner (Charles E.) etc. Eds. An inti-oductiou 
to modern education etc. 

Its Main Class ‘ Education ’ is virtually co-cxteii.sive 
■with its specific subject. T and 37 arc, therefore its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

14 CiLCHBisT (R. N.). Principles of political science. 

Its Main Class ‘ Political science ' is virtually co- 
extensive -w-ith its specific .subject. W and 32 are, there- 
fore- its respective Colon and Decimal Niunlxn.5. 

15 Bhatnagar (Nand Lai). Elements of economics. 

Its Main Class * Economics ’ is virtufilly co-exteusive 
with its specific subject. X and 33 are, therefore, its 
respective Colon and Decimal Numbers. 

16 American Institute of Physics. Review of seicn- 
ii&e instzwxients. 1930 — . 

The specific subject of this belongs to the illaiii 
Class ‘ Science (general) ’ but is less extensive than it. 
-V and 5 are, therefore, merely the respective fii-st digits 
of its Colon and Decimal Numbeis. The ti'anslation of 
its name into class number i.c. its clas.sification is not yet 
complete and has, therefore, to be continued uilh tiie 
aid of the rules of the later chaptei-s. 

17 Tiax'iiMAKsit (E. *'.). The Zela-fnnclion of Rie- 
mann. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Mathematics ' but is less extensive than it. B 
and 51 are, therefore, merely the first and the first two 
digits respectively of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. 
The translation of its name into class number i.e. Its 
classification is not yet complete and has, therefore, to be 
continued with the aid of the rules of later chapters. 

18 ,Jn.UsAnand (Swami). New and precise methods 
in the spectroscopy of X-radiations. 
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The specific subject of this book liclongs to the Main 
Class ' Physics ' but is less extensive than it. C and 53 
are, thei'cfore, merely the first and the first two diffits 
respectively of its Colon and Decimal Nnmbei’s. The 
translation of its name into cla‘^s numbei- i.c. its class’fica- 
tion not y^t complcle and has, therefore, to be conliimed 
w'th llie ;>id of the inles of latei- chapters. 

1.9 Brillii: (Eunene). Ti'aclion on rails by internal 
combustion engines. 

The ,>i)pe‘fic ..'l.het of Ihi-. book belongs to Ihe Main 
Class ‘ Eni'ineei iii<i ’ hut is less exfnisive than it. D 
and 62 are liiei'efo7'o. merely the fust and the first two 
digits rcspoctiveh- of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. 
The trniislalion of its name into chuss number i.c. its 
classification is not yet complete and has, therefore, to 
be eontiniied with Iht aid of the rules of Inter ehaptei',s. 

20 Sen-Oupt.v (X. N.). Development of the heavy 
chemical indastrios in India. 1937. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ■ Technology ’ but is less extensive than it. P and 
66 are, thercfoi'c, mci'ely the fii'.'-t and the first two digits 
respectively of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. The 
translation of bs name into class numbers i.e. its classi- 
fication is not yet complete end has, therefore, to be 
continued with the aid of the lulcs of later chapters. 

21 OsTKRHOUT (W. J. V.). Some fundamental pro- 
blems of cellular physiology. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Biology ’ Imt is loss extensive than it. fl and 
.57 arc, thercroi'c, merely the first and the fiifit two digits 
rc.spect ively of its Colon and Decimal Numhci's. The 
translation of its name into claa.s niunbcrs i.c. its classi- 
fication is not yet complete and has, therefore, to be 
continued with the aid of the rules of later chaptera. 

22 Dale (T. Nelson). The commercial granites of 
New England. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ ecology ’ but is lc>^s extensive than it. H and 55 
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are, therefore, merely the first and the first two difrita 
I'ospectirely of its Colon and Deeimal Numbers. The 
t?'anslalion of ils name into elass numbers i.c. its classi- 
fication is not yet complete and has. therefore, to he 
continnod wilh the aid of the nilcs of later chaptor.s. 

23 Johnson (Duncan S.) eic. The relalion of plants 
to tide-levels. 

- The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Cla-ss ‘ Botany ' but is le.ss extcn.sive than it. I a7Kl 58 
are, therefore, merely the first and the firsl Iwo disrits 
I’espectively of its Colon and Decimal Nnmbci's. The 
translation of its name into class numbers i.e. its f’las.si- 
fication is not yet complete and has, therefore, to be 
continued with the aid of the i-ulcs of later ehaptci's. 

24 irENON (A. K.). Groundnut and its uses. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Cla.ss ■ Agriculture ’ but is le.ss extoisive than it. J and 
63 are, therefoi'e, juerely the fii'st and the first two digits 
i-espectivel.v of its Colon and Deeimal Numbers. The 
translation of its name into clas« numbci's i.e. its chi.ssi- 
ficatioii is not yet eomplete and has, therefore, to be 
continued with the aid of the rules of later chapters. 

25 D.vniel (Esther Pater.«on) etc. Vitamin content 
of foods: a summary of the chemistry of vitamins, units 
of measurement, quantitative aspects of human nutrition 
and occurrence in foods. 

The specific .subject of this book belongs to the class 
‘ Human food ’, wbieh is a division of ‘ Hygiene ’ and 
which in its turn belongs to the Main Class ‘ hledicine 
L and 61 arc. therefore, merely the first and the first two 
digits respectively of its Colon and Decimal Numbei-s. 
The tranriation of its name into class number i.e. its 
classification is not yet complete and has, therefore, to be 
continued further with the aid- of the rules of later 
chapters. 

26 Tulsidas [b. 1532]. Book of Ram: the bihle of 
India, rendered into English hy Hari Prasad Rhastri. 
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The specific subject of thus l)ook belongs io the ATwin 
Class ‘ Literature ' l)Ul is. less extensive than it. 0 and 8 
are, therefore, mciely the respective first digits oC its 
Colon and Decinial NumbeiN. The translation of its 
name into class number i.c. its classification is not yet 
complete and has, tliereforc, to be continued \vith the aid 
of the rule?! of later chapters. 

27 P-VLESTiNE. Committee on Transliteration oe 
Arabic into Bngltrit. System oC transliteration from 
Arabic into English. 

The siieeifie subject of this book belongs to the Hlain 
Class ‘ J.iingnistics ' but i.s less extensive than it. P 'and 
4 are, therefore, merely the respecti\e first digits of its 
Colon and Decimal Numbers. The translation of its 

name into class number i.c. its ela&sifleatiou is not yet 
complete and has, therefore, to be continued with the aid 
of the rules of later ebaptens. 

28 L\o Tsr. Tao te Cliing tr. by Ch’u Ta-kao. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the ilniii 
Class • Religion ' but is less extensive than it. Q and 2 
are. thei'efoi'c, merely the i’es])ecti\c finst digits of its 
Colon and Decimal Numbers. Th(> translation of its 

name into class nnmbci' i.<. iN classification is not yet 
complete and has. therefore, to bo continued with the aid 
of the rules of later chaptcis. 

29 Paddeson (Barend). Sanikara’s riitaljhnshya toe- 
gehcht on beoordecld etc. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Philasophy ’ but is less extensive than it. R and 1 
are, tln'roforc. meidy the respectisc first digits of its 
Colon and Decimal Numbers. Tlic translation of its name 
into class uumlier i.c. its classification is not yet complete 
and has, therefore, to be continued with the aid of the 
rules of latei eliaptci'S. 

30 AYall-vs (Graham). Social judgment. 

The specific .subject of this book belongs to the Main - 
Class ‘ Psychology ’ but is less extensive than it. S and 15 
are, therefore, merely the first and the first two digits 
respectively of its Colon and Decimal NiuuIk'i-s. The 
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translation, of its name into class numbers i.e. its classi- 
fication is not yet complete and has, therefore, to be 
continued mth the aid of the rules of later chapters. 

31 Flanagan (Sharman E.). Insurance and annuity 
plans for college staff [in the U.S.A.] . 1937. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Education ’ but is le.ss extensive than it. T and 37 
are, therefore, merely the fii-st and the first two digits 
respectively of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. The 
translation of its name into class numbei's i.e. its classi- 
fication is not yet complete and has, therefore, to he 
continued with the aid of the rules of later chapters. 

32 League of Nations. Advisory and Technic.il 

ColIlIITTEE FOR COMIIUNIC-VTION AND TRANSIT. PaSSpOTt 

system: replies fium governments to the enquiry on the 
application of the recommendations of the Passport Con- 
ference of 1926, 

The specific .subject of this hook is the ‘ Law regulat- 
ing the tiavel of aliens in diflfei'cnt countries ’ and, theie- 
forc, belongs to the class ■“ Travel ’ which, in its turn 
belongs to the ilain Class ‘ Ceography '. U and 91 aio, 
thereJbre. merely the fii’st and the finst two digits rc.spec- 
tively of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. The translation 
of its name into class number i.e. its classification is not 
yet complete and has, therefore, to he continued with 
the aid of the niles of later cbaploi’s. 

Nole that this is really put under ‘ Political Science ’ 
in the Decimal Classification. 

33 lIorpjiiNN (AYalter (lailey). Pacific relations: the 
races and nations of the Pacific area and their problems 
etc. 1936. 

The .six?eific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ History ’ but is le.ss extensive than it. V and 9 
arc- therefore, merely the respective first digits of its 
Colon and Decimal Numbers. The translation of its name 
into class number i.e. its classification is not yet complete 
and has, therefore, to be continued with the aid of the 
rules of later chapters. 
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Note that this is really pul under ‘ Political Science ’ 
in the Decimal Classification. 

34 AsiKVATH.vii (E.). Eorecs iu modem politics: 
nationalism, imperialisni and international' ism. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Political science ’ but is less extensive than it. 
W and 32 arc, therefore, merely tiic fii-st and the first two 
digits respectively of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. The 
translation of its name hito class number i.e. its classifica- 
tion is not yet complete and has, therefore, to be continued 
with the aid of the mlcs of later chapters. 

35 B.vtsox (H. E.j. Price policies of Cerman public 
utility undei-takings. 1933. 

The specific subject of tlus book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Economies ’ but is Jess cxlensi\e than it. X and 
33 are, therefore, merely the first and the first two digits 
resijectively of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. The 
trausJatiou of its name into class )uiniber i.c. its classifi- 
cation is not yet complete and lias, theiHiforo, to be 
continued with the aid of the rules of later chaptei's. 

36 Holmes fS. J.). Negi-os stiuggle for survival: 
a study hi human ecology Lin D.8.A.J. 1937. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the iMain 
Class ‘ .Social sciences ' but is less extensile than it. Y 
and 3 aie, tliereforc, merely the re,specliie fii'st digits of 
its Colon aud Decimal Numbers. TJie trauslaliou of its 
name into class number i.c. its classification is not yet 
complete aud has, therefore, to be continued with the aid 
of the rules of later chaptera. 

Nolo that this is really put iu ' Political yeieuee ’ in 
the Decimal Classification. 

37 United States. Treaty provisions defining neutral 
rights and duties, 1778-1936. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Law ’ but is less extensive than it. Z and 34 are, 
therefore* merely the first and the fiist two digits respee- 
tively of its Colon aud Decimal Numbers. The translation 
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of its name into class numbers ie. its classification is not 
yet complete and has, thei'clore, to be continued with the 
aid of the rules of later chapters. 

3S CooiiAKAfew.viiY (Aiianda K.). Elements of Bud- 
dhist iconography. • . ‘ 

The specific suljject of this hook belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Fine arts ' but is less extensive than it. N and 7 
are, therefore, merely the respective first digits of its 
Colon and Decimal Numbers. The translation of its name 
i.e. its classification is incomplete and has, Iherefoi'c, to be 
continued Avitli the aid of the rules of later chapters. 

39 PtTRUCKER (G. de). Occult [English] glossary. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Mi^ieism and spiritual experience ’ in the Colon 
Classification and • Psychology ' in the Decimal Classifica- 
tion and is in either ease less extensive than the main class. 
A and 15 are, thei'efore, merely the respective first digits 
of its Colon and Decimal Numbers. The translation of its 
name i.e. its classification is not yet complete and has, 
therefore, to be continued with the aid of the rules of 
later chapters. 

Exercise 

For each of the books 40-78, 

A Find out the Main Class of the specific subject; 

B Translate the Main Class into (.«) Colon Number 
and (6) Decimal Niunbcr ; and 

C Slate whether the result in B completes the trans- 
lation or not. 

40 Hoqben (Lancelot). Mathematics for the million: 
popular self-educator. 

41 Fite (W. Benjamin). Advanced Calculus. 

42 Knott (C. G.). Text-book of physics. 

43 Jones (Arthur Taber). Sound. 

44. M.VGNUSSON (Earl Edward). Hydro-electric power 
in AVashington. 19^. 
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45 Lewis (William U. Mac.). System of physical 
chemistry. 3 V. 

46 Mexok (A. K.). Manufacture of soap. 

47 U.vtexdy (J. Bronte). Biological laboratory tech- 
nique : an introduction to I'cseai'cli in embryology, qytology 
and histology. 

48 Keeds (Chester A.). The earth. 

49 Heck (Nicholas Hunter). Earthquakes. 

50 SvBHESAN (M. S.). Intermediate botany. 

51 Taylor (William Randolph). Marine algae of 
North America. 

52 Wrkjht&oa (John) clc. Agriculture, theoretical 
and practical, a text-book of mixed farming for large and 
small farmers and for agricultural students. 

53 Tressler (Donald K.) cfr. The freezing preserva- 
tion of fruits. iTuit juices and vegetables. 

54 Von Wiss (C.j. Living creatures. 

55 Snyder (Emily Evcleth). Biology in the making. 

1940. ^ 

56 HO.V.GHND (Ralph) and Snider (Ceorge 0.). Nutri- 
tive propeilics of certain animal and vegetable fats. 

57 Mlrvo (Shizuc). Pal metabolism in the silkworm. 

58 Eamachandr.vn (N. S.). Ragas of Carnatic music. 

59 Brook (J. H. E.). Dramatic pui^pose of Hamlet. 

60 Palmer (L. fi.). Introduction to modem linguis- 
tics. 

61 Paue (W. Sutton). An introduction to colloquial 
Bengali. 

62 Murry (John Middleton). Life of Jesus. 

63 Russell (Berliaud). Problem of philosophy. 
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64 Santhina'tha. Critical cxammation of the philo- 
sophy of religion, 

65 DiixTKR (EmOy S.) etc. Introduction to the fields 
of psychology. 

66 Bott (Huleu M.). Personality development 
in young children. 

67 Saucier (W. A.). Introduction to modem views 
of education. 

6H Absenian (Seth). Bilingualism' and mental deve- 
lopment : a study of the intelligence and the social baek- 
groimd of bilingual children in New York City. 

69 Kendreiv (W. C.). Climate, a treatise on the 
principles of weather and climate. 

70 Ibel-vnd (Philip WiUard). Iraq: a study in poli- 
lioal development. 1937. 

71 JcNKfcS (Edward). The ship oi stale: tlic essentials 
of political science. 

72 Vekk-Waranuavya (M.). Federalism in govern- 
ment. 

73 Fay' (Charles Kalph) etc. Elements of economics. 

74 Eikzig (Paul). World finance, 1935-1937. 

75 F-URCinu) (Ileury Pratt). General sociology. 

76 LE.VGUE OF Nation,?. Child Welf-vre Information 
Centre. Summaiy of the legislative and administrative 
series of documents.' [A bibliographical periodical, com- 
menced publication in 1938.] 

77. Jackson (S.). A manual of international law. 

78 Ameer Au (Syed) efc. Law of evidence applicable 
to British India. 
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CHAPTER 22 

CLASSES WITH MANY FACETS 
221 The following eleven main classes admit 
of subdivision on the basis of Two or More 
Trains of Characteristics and the specific 
subjects belonging to them may, therefore, 
present an equal number of Facets: 


Colon No. 

Main Class. Decimal No. 

E 

Chemistry 

54 

P 

Technology 

66 

A 

Mysticism and Spiritual 



experience 


0 

Literature 

8 

P 

Linguistics 

4 

Q 

Religion 

2 

s 

Psychology 

15 

u 

Geography 

91 

V 

History 

9 

w 

Political science 

32 

X 

Economies 

33, 38, 65 


CiiABACTERiSTio i*! a basic term and denotes a funda- 
mental conception in classification. In popular words it 
may ,be described as the dififerentiatina quality or attribute 
by means of ^^hich wc recognise the divisions of a class. 
It may be helpful to a beginner to read the systematic 
account of this term given in the Prolegomena to library 
classification (Pp. 8-11). 

The specific .subjects belonging to a Main Cla^s ma\ be 
differentiated from one another on the basis of each one 
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of the characteristics used to divide the Main Class. Let 
ns jllnstrate: 


Examples 

79 Shepherd (J. W.). Qualitative determination of 
organic compounds. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Chemistry ’. This Main Class may be divided on 
the basis of two trains of charactei'isties : the chemical 
problem investigated or pursued and the chemical sub- 
stance studied. The hook is concerned with the pursuit 
of the problem ‘ Qualitative analj-sis ’ as applied to the 
substance called ‘ Organic compounds ’. Its specific sub- 
ject has, thci-efore, two facets; ‘ Qualitative analysis’ as 
Problem Facet and ‘ Oi'ganie substance ’ as Substance 
Facet. 

80 Field (Samuel) etc. Chemical colouring of metals 
and allied processes. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Technology ’. This Main Class may be dimded on 
the ba.sis of two trains of charactei'isties: the commodity 
or substance studied and the problem pursued. The book 
is concerned with the substance ‘ Metals ’ and pur.sues the 
problem of ‘ Colouring ' them. Its specific subject has. 
dierefore, tno facets: ‘Metals’ as Substance Facet and 
‘ Colouring ’ as Problem Facet. 

81 Z\criRissoN (K. E.). Pronunciation of English 
vowels, 1400 — 1700. 

The specific .subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Linguistics '. This Main Class may be divided on 
the basis of four trains of characteristics: the language 
and its stage (like ‘ Old ’, ‘ Middle ’, ‘ Modem ’ etc.) 
studied, the linguistic problem (like ‘ Phonology ’, ‘ hlor- 
phology ’ ' Syntax ’ etc.) pursued and the element of 
language ( like ‘ Phonemes ’, ‘ Words ’, ‘ Phrases ’, 

‘ Clauses ’, ‘ Sentences ’ etc.) brought up for special con- 
sideration. The book in this example is concerned with 
the pursuit of the problem ‘ Phonology ’ as applied 
to the .element ‘ Vowels ’ in the ‘ English ' language 
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its ' Modern stage, ’ which is usually taken to have 
been entered about 1500 A.D. Its specific subject has, 
therefore, four facets : ‘ English ’ as Language Facet ; 
‘ Modem ’ as Stage Facet ; ‘ Phonology ’ as Problem 
Facet; and ‘ VoAvels ’ as Element Facet. 

82 Bell (Herman F.). Introduction to [Christian] 
theology. 

The specific .subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Religion ’. Tliis Main ria.s.s may be divided on the 
basis of two trains of characteristics; tlie religion studied 
and the religious problem pui-sued. The book is concerned 
with ‘ Christianity ’ and the problem pimued by it is the 
' Theology ’ of that religion. Its specific subject has, 
therefore, two faeet.s: ‘Christianity’ as Religion Facet 
and ‘ Theology ’ as Problem Facet. 

83 BHID6E.S (Katherine M. Benham). Social and 
emotional development of the pre-sehool child. 

The specific subject of this book Ijelongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Psychology ' and this 'Main Class may be divided 
on the basis of two trains of characteristics: the tyi)c of 
human Tcntity; studied and tlic psychological proldem 
pui-sued. The liook studies ‘ Pre-school children ’ and the 
psychological iiroblcm ])Uisued is ‘ Emotions ’. Its specific 
subject has, therefore, two facets; ‘ Pre-school children ' 
as Entity Facet and ' Emotions ' as Problem Facet. 

84 Fawcett (C. D.t. A political geography of 
Europe. 1933. 

The specific subject of this book Iwlongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Geography ’ and this Main Class may be divided 
on the basis of three trains of cliarartcristic.s: the gcogi'a- 
phical problem puraued; the geogruplucal area about which 
the problem is studied ; and the period o f ( imo ( Chronologi- 
cal factor) np to whicli the study is brought. The hook in 
this example pnrsnes ‘ Political geography ’ ns its problem'; 
this it applies to the Geographical area ‘Europe’; It 
brings the study up to the 1930’s which may be written 
for convenience as ‘ 193—'. The .specific .subject of the 
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book has, therefore, three facets : ‘ Political geography ’ as 
Problem Facet; ‘ Em'ope ’ as Geographical Facet; and 
‘ 193 — ’ as Chronological Facet. 

85 VONDBACEK (Felix John). Foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia, 1918-1935. 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ History ’ and this Main Class can he classified on 
the basis of three trains of characteristics : the geographical 
area who.se history is studied; the historical problem (like 
‘ Political ‘ Constitutional ‘ Economic ’ etc.) pursued 
and the period of time (Chronoloaical factor) up to which 
the study is brought. The specific subject of this book is 
coneeimed primarily with the geographical area ‘ Czecho- 
slovakia ’ ; the historical prolilem it pureues is ‘ Foreign 
policy ’ ; and it brings the study up ‘ 193 — ’. Tlie specific 
subject of the book has, therefore, three facets: ‘ Czecho- 
slovakia ’, as Geographical Facet; ‘ Foreign policy ’ ns 
Problem Facet ; and ‘ 193 — ’ as Chronological Facet. 

86 D.vxiuval-x (M. L.). Marketing of raw cotton in 

India. 1937 __ 

The specific subject of this book belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Economies ’ and this Main Class can be sub- 
divided on the l)asis of four trains of characteristics ; ihe 
business which forms the subject of study; the economic 
problem pur.sued ; the geographical area falling within ihe 
purview of the study; and the period of time (Chrono- 
logical factor). The book in this example is concerned 
with ‘ Cotton business the problem it iiursues is 
‘Marketing’; tlie geographical area coming within its 
purview is ‘India '; and the study is brought up to 
‘ 193 — ’. Tlie specific subject of the book has, therefore, 
four facets: ‘ Cotton business ’ as Business Facet; ‘ Mar- 
keting ’ as Economic Facet; ‘ India ’ as Geographical 
Facet ; and ‘ 193 — ’ as Chronological Facet. 

87 ScHAYER (Stanislav). Mahayana doctrines of sal- 
vation tr. by R. T. Knight. 

The specific subject of this hook belongs to the Main 
Class Religion ’ and this Main Class can be subdivided 
on the basis of two trains of characteristics : the religion 
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Studied and the problem pnisued. The book is concerned 
with the ‘ llahayana ’ branch oi“ Buddhism and e 3 q)lore 3 
the ‘ Doctrines ot salvation ’ in this religion. The specific 
subject of the book has, therefore- two iaeets : ‘ Mahayana ’ 
as Religion Facet and ‘ Salvation ' as Problem Facet. 

Exercise 

For each of the books 88 — ^10S> 

A. State how many facets the specific subject has ; 

B. State what the facets are; and 

C. Indicate what words in the title belong to the 

respective facets. 

88 Tsen (Zola Y.). Modified method of colorimetric 
deierirwiation of small quantity of phosphorous. 

89 Bull (llenry B.). Biochemistry of lipids. 

90 ScHON (Eduard). Die Bildung des Adjektivs im 
Altenglisehem 

91 Akshaya KuJi.iUu Devi. Evolution of the Eigvedie 
pantheon. 

92 Mallayya Sastm (B.). Vhahattvamu LHindu 
sacrament of luairiage]. 

93 iLvHAMMUD (Saiyed). Tr. Selected Muhammadan 
traditions. 

94 Wensinck; (A. J.). The Muslim creed. 

95 Mirza (Naderbag K.). Reincarnation and Islam. 

96 Kimmens (C. W.). Children’s dreams. 

97 rtUTTEBrooE (M. V.). Duration of attention in 

young children. ' ^ 

98 Isaacs (Susan). Intellectual growth in young 
children with an appendix on “ why " questions by 
Nathan Isaacs. 
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99 Iovetz-Tebeshchenk (N. M.). Friendship-love in 
adolescence. 

100 Boorm^vn (W. Eyland). Developing .personality 
in [adolescent] boys. 

101 Rutter (W. P.). Commercial geography of the 
British isles. 

102 Cadaaiosto (Alvise da). Voyages and other docu- 
ments on Western Africa in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, tr. and ed. by C. R. Crone. 

103 Keith (Arthur Berriedale). British cabinet sys- 
tern, 1830—1938. 

104 Tan Yun-Shan. Modem Chinese history: poli- 
tical, economic and social. 1938. 

105 DeluVNKey (Louis). Highway administration and 
finance iu fifteen eormtries. 1937. 

106 Hussain (S. A.). Agricultural marketing iu 
Northern India. 1936. 

107 Gray (E. M.). Weaver’s wage: earnings and 
collective bargaining in the Lancashire cotton weaviug 
industry. 1937. 

108. League of Nations. Bureau of the Conference 
lOR THE Reduction and Lijiitations of Akm^vjients. 
National control of the manufacture of and trade in arms: 
information as to present position collected by the secreta- 
riat in accordance with the resolution adopted on May 31, 
1937, by the Bureau of the Conference, 

222 The second and later steps in translation 
will be along different lines in the Colon and the 
Decimal Classifications. 

Before taking up the mles that lay down the procedure 
for the further stages iu the translation of the name of 
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a specific subject into class uumber, it may be helpful to 
deal with a fundamental difFerenee between the Colon and 
the Decimal Classifications in their relation to the facets 
of a specific subject. The Colon Classification explicitly \ 
mentions the diffei'cnt trains of characteristics on the 
basis of which ilain Classes are to be classified. The 
chapter of rules bearing on each Main Class {Colon 
classification, Part 1.) begins by enumerating the trains 
of ehaz’acteristies, with their names, the order in Avhich 
they must be taken and so on. These details are 
summarised by a convenient formula given at the head of 
the schedules in the corresponding chapter of Part 2, In 
other words- the Colon Classification makes room for all 
the facets of a specific subject from the start and 
represents them in its final class number, even visually 
the facets being separated by colons. 

The Decimal Classification, on the other hand, makes no 
explicit mention of the trains of characteristics, though 
they are implied iu the schedules of divisions, subdivisions 
and sections. There is, however, one important difference : 
divisions based on different characteristics are all often 
given a co-ordinate base — ^they can not always be 
subordinated to one another and thus combined as in the 
Colon Classification. The re.sult is that with many a 
specific subject, one of its facets has to be preferred for 
representation in the Decimal Number and the rest 
ignored: the Decimal Number for a many-facetfed subject 
has to be one-faceted and it cannot, therefoi'e, be co- 
extensive with the subject it translates. It is as if one 
were obliged, by poverty of language, to translate ‘ Bose ’ 
merely as ‘ Flower ’. 

Then there is the problem of choosing which facet is to 
be retained: this choice must often be arbitrary. No two 
libraries, then, may agree in it. One and the same library, 
even, may find it difficult 1o be consistent in such forced 
preferences. This awkward situation has made necessaiy 
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guides like Merrill’s Code for classifiers: principles govern- 
ing the consistent placing of books in a system &/ 
classification. Sueli a book can, obviously, not anlicipate 
and exhaust all' cases ; it can only serve as a lienenil 
model after u'hich each library must work out and codify 
its own paidicular decisions. 

This impossibility, in the Decimal Classification, of 
representing all facets of every subject and so making its 
class number co-extensive, has hidden from \'iew the fact 
that classification is a (xnestion of translation. The 
conception of a classifieatory language has been missed 
and, when mooted, is even blindly resisted. This iimda- 
mental defect in the Decimal Classification — the jjioneer 
scheme that made classification popular and pass for an 
unquestioned necessity — has blocked further dm elopment 
of the technique of classification. The situation recalls to 
mind the belief that a certain i-eptilc devours its eggs 
as they are laid thus making propagation of species 
precarious. 

The bright new trail blazed by the genius of Dewey 
has bcKiu thinned and finally lost hr the waste. The ,sin- 
cerest tribute the library profession can offer its dojeu is 
to re-direct it into more fruitful lands. One sleit in this 
direction is to provide that all the facets of a subject be 
represented in its class nrunber and this is what the Colon 
Classification seeks to do by means of its Colon Device. 
"We need no longer translate ‘ Rose ’ giussly by ‘ Flower ’ ! 
We can even find a distinctive term in classifieatory 
language for c\ery strain and variety of roses. We are 
on the way to finding a co-extensive class number for any 
subject, whatever be its facets. And the imge to make our 
translation from current to classifieatory language per- 
fectly exact without loss of any of the features enumerated 
in the first chapter leads us ineidentally to make conti- 
nuous improvements in the technique of classification and 
its designing. What was statio becomes dynamic; what 
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tended to become a dead langna«»e becomes a virile living 
one; and Ever-Becoming, which is a vital attribute of 
life, begins to characterise the art and science of classifica- 
tion. 

This essential difference between the Colon and the 
Decimal Classifications will declare itself in the examples 
worked out in the rest of the book. 

222C As the second and subsequent steps in 
translating into Colon Number a specific subject 
belonging to one of the main classes enumerated 
in rule 221, less extensive than its main class 
and having all the facets indicated by the 
formula of characteristics of its main class, 
proceed as follows ; 

(0) Write down the Name of the Seecifio 

Subject. 

(1) Write down the Dioit of the Main 

Class to Avhicli the specific subject 
belongs. 

(2) Write down the Fokmula of Chaeac- 

TERiSTics found at the head of the 
chapter devoted to the Main Class 
in ‘ Part 2 Schedules of Classifica- 
tion \ 

(3) With the aid of the rules in the cor- 

responding chapter of ‘ Part 1 
Rules of Classification ’ re-write 
the formula with the symbols in 
the formula duly expanded. Let 
us call this the Expanded FoUAruTA. 
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(4) Distribute the words iu the name of 

the specific subject into appro- 
priate brackets. Let us call this 
the PAETictriiAR Expression of the 
Formula. 

(5) Referring to the rules whenever neces- 

sary, translate the words within 
the brackets into the Standard 
Terms given in tlio scliedules of 
Part 2, omitting all connecting 
words and pnffs, and sn]j] dying, 
with the aid of the canon of con- 
text, the words, if any, required 
to make the contents of a bracket 
intelligible. 

(6) With the aid of the schedules, trans- 

late the words within brackets into 
Numbers and remove the brackets. 
The result is the Cuxss Numbir 
(C olon Number). 

To verify if the pI.T'S number oblaincd 
is a Correct Trvk'^itiox of the specific 
subject, proceed further as follows: 

(7) Analyse the class number into its 

constituent Facets and give them 
the name shown in the rules of 
classification. 

(8) With the aid of the appropriate sche- 

dules of classification, give a Dfoit 
BY Digit Interpretation of the 
class number. 
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Examples 

In each example, the result at each of the nine stages 
of procedure is shown. 

79 Shepherd (J. W.). Qualitative examination of 
organic compounds. 

(0) Qualitative examination of organic comimunds. 

(1) E 

(2) E [P] : [S] 

(3) E [Problem number] : [Substance number] 

(4) E [Qualitative examination] : [of organic com- 

_ pounds]. 

(5) E [Qualitative analysis] : [Organic substanees] 

(6) E 33:5 

(7) E is the Main Class Number 

33 is the Problem Number 

; indicates change of characteristic or 
facet 

6 is the Substance Number 

(8) E = Chemistry 

E3 = Analysis 

E33 =Qualitati\c analj'sis 
E33:5 = Qualitative analysis of organic sub- 
stances. 

which is virtually equivalent to the specific subject of the 
book. 

Note that the translation in English given on the right 
hand side must be elegant and in conformity with the 
syntax and usage of that language. 

80 Fietjd (Samuel), etc. Chemical colouring of metals 
and allied processes. 

(0) Chemical colouring of metals and allied pro- 

cesses. 

(1) P 

(2) P [S] : [P] 

10 
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(3) F [Substance aranber] : [Problem (or Process) 

number] 

(4) P [of metals] : [Chemical colouring and allied 

processes] 

(5) P [Metals] ; [Colouring] 


(6) 

P191;95 


(7) 

P 

is the hlain Class Number 


191 

is the Substance Number 


: 

indicates change of characteristic or 
facet 


95 

is the Problem Number 

(8) 

P 

= Technology 


PI 

= Technology of inorganic substances 


P191 

— Metallurgy 


P191;95 

= Colouring of metals 


which is -virtually eqiuvalent to the specific subject of 
the book. 

81 Zachkibson (R, E.). Pronunciation of English 
vowels, 1400-11700. 

(0) Pronunciation of English vowels, 1400—1700. 

(1) P 

(2) P [L] : [S] [P] : [E] 

(3) P [Language number] : [Stage number] [Pro- 

blem numljer] : [Element number] 

(4) P [English] : [1400 — 1700] [Pronunciation] : 

[of vowels] 

(5) P [English] : [Modern] [Phonologv] : [Vowels] 

(6) P111-J1:11 

IS the Main Class Number 
is the Language Niunber 

indicates change of characteristic 
or facet 

is Stage Number 

No colon, though there is change of characteristic or 
facet, as the facet on the left is designed to have alwavs 
the same number of digits viz. one 
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I is the Problem Numlber 

: indicates change of characteristic 

or facet 

II is the Element Number. 

(8) P = Linguistics 

PI = „ of Indo-Germanic 

Pll = „ of Teutonic 

Pill = „ of English 

P111:J = „ of Modern English 

P111:J1 = Modem English phonology 

Pill :J1 :1 = Phonology of modem English 
phonemes 

P111;J1:11 = Phonology of modern English 
vowels 

which is virtually equivalent to the specific subject of 
the book. 

82 Bell (Hei-man F.). Introduction to Christian 
theology. 

(0) Introduction to Christian theology 

(11 Q 

(2) Q [R] : [P] 

(3) Q [Religion number] : [Problem number] 

(4) Q [Christian] : [Introduction to theology] 

(6) Q [Christianity] : [Theology] 

(6) Q6:3 

(7) Q is the 'Main Clara Niunber 

6 is the Religion Nuntber 

: indicates change of characteristic or 

facet. 

3 is the Problem Number 

(8) Q = Religion 

, Q6 c= Christianity 

Q6 :3 *= Christian theology 

which is virtually equivalent to the specific subject of the 
book. 
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83 Bhidoes (Katherine M. Benham). Social and emo- 
tional development of the pre-school child. 

(0) Social and emotional development of the pre- 

school child. 

(1) s 

(2) S [B] : [P] 

(3) S [Entitj- number] : [Problem Number] 

(4) S [of the pre-school child] : [Social and emo- 

tional development] 

(5) S [Infant] : [Feeling, emotion, affection] 

(6) S13:5 

(7) S is the Main Class Number 

13 is the Entity Number 

: indicates change of characteristic or 

facet 

5 is the Problem Number - 

(8) S s=> Psychology 

SI = „ of the child 

S13 = „ of the infant 

S13:5 = Feeling, emotion and affection of the 
infant 

which is virtually equivalent to the specific subject of the 
book. 

84 Fawcett (C, B.). A political geography of Europe. 
1933. 

(0) Political geography of Europe. 1933. 

(1) U 

(2) U [P] s [G] : [C] 

(3) U [Problem number] : [Geographical uumber] : 

[Chronological numbar] 

(4) U [Political geography] : [of Europe] [1933] 

(5) U [Political geography] : [Europe] : [193 — ] 

(6) U5:6:N3 

(7) U is the Main Class Number 
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5 is the Problem Number 

: indicates change of characteristic or 

facet 

5 is the Geographical Number 

indicates change of characteristic or 
facet 

N3 is the Chronological number 

U £= Geography 

U5 = Political geography 

U5:5 = „ of Europe 

U5:5:N = „ „ brought up to 

1900’b 

U5:5:N3 = „ „ brought up to 

1930’a 


which is Yirtually equivalent to the specific subject of 
the book. 


85 VoNDRACEK (Fclix John). Foreign policy of 
Czechoslovakia, 1918 — 1935. 

(0) ’Foreign policy of Czechoslovakia, 1918 — 1935. 

.( 1 ) y : 

(2) V [G] : [P] : [C] 

(3) V [Geographical number] : [Pi-oblem number] ; 

[Chronological number] 

(4) V [ of Czechoslovakia J : [ Foreign policy ] ; 

[1918—1935] 

(5) [Czechoslovakia] : [Foreign policy] : [193 — ] 
.(6) V5925:19d^3 


V 

is the Main Class Ntunber 

5925 

is the Geographical Number 

: 

indicate change of characteristic 
or facet 

19 

is the Problem Number 

: 

indicates change of characteristic 
or facet 

N3 

is the Chronological Number 
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(8) V =HiErtor7 

V5 = History of Europe 

V592 = „ Balkan States 

V5925 = „ Czechoslovakia 

V5925:l = General history of Czechoslo- 

vakia 

V5925 :19 - = Foreign policy of Czechoaio- 

vakia 

V5925:19:N = Foreign policy of Czechoslo- 
vakia brought up to 1900 ’s 
V5925:19:N3 = Foreign policy of Czechoslo- 
^akia brought up to 1930 's. 
which is virtually equhalent to the specific subject of the 
book. 

86 Dantwaia (M. L.) Marketing oi raw cotton in 
India. 1937. 

(0) Marketmg of raw cotton in India up to 1937. 

(1) X 

(2) X [B] ; IE] : [G] : [0] 

(3) X [Business number] : [Economic number] : 

[ Geographical number J : [ Chronological 
number] 

(4) X [of raw cotton] : [Marketing] : [in India] : 

[up to 1937] 

(5) X [ Saw cotton industry J : [ Maiketing J : 

[India] : [193—] 

(6) X9J771:51I:2:N3 

(7) X is the Main Class Number 

9J771 is the Business Number 

: indicates change of characte- 

ristic or facet 

51| is the Economic Number 

: indicates change of characte- 

ristic or fa^t 

2 is the Geographical Number 

: indicates change of eharacte- 

iTstic or facet 

N3 13 the Chi'onological Number 
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X 

= Economics 

X9 

= Industries 

X9J 

= Agricultural business 

X9J7 

= Business in fibrous plants 

X9J77 

= Business in plants with 
fibrous fruits 

X9J771 

= Business in raw cotton 

X9J771:5 

= Commerce in raw cotton 

X9J771;51! 

= Marketing of raw cotton 

X9J771;51;2 

= Marketing of raw cotton in 
India 

X9J771:5]i:2:N 

= ilarketing of raw cotton in 
India till 1900 ’s 

X9J771:51:2:N3 

= Marketing of raw cotton in 
India till 1930's. 


which is virtually equivalent to the specific subject of 
the book. 


87. ScHAViaa (Stanislav). Mahayana doctrines of sal- 
vation tr. by E. T. Knight. 


( 0 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(T) 


( 8 ) 


l&fahayana doctrines of salvation 

Q 

Q [R] : [P] 

Q [Eeligion number] : [Problem, number] 

Q [Mahayana] : [Doctrines of salvation] 
042:35 

Q is the Main Class Number 

42 is the Eeligion Number 

indicates change of eharacteristic or 
facet 

35 is the Problem Number 

Q = Eeligion 

Q4 =: Buddhism 

Q42 = Mahayana 

Q42 :3 = Mahayana theology 

Q42 :35 = Salvation according to Mahayana 
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which is virtually eqfuivalent to the specific subject of the 
book. 


Hxeroise 

For each of the hooka 88 — ^108, 

A. Trandate the specific subject into Colon Number 

B. Show the result at each stage of procedure 


222D As the Second and further steps in 
translating into Decimal Number any specific 
subject less extensive then its main class, proceed 
as follows choosing the digit at each stage by 
the method oF trial and error and looking up 
the index in case of dif&culty. 

(0) Write down the name of the specific 

subject grouping and displaying 
the words in it according to the 
facets to which they belong. 

(1) Write down the First Dtott as fur- 

nished by the First Fiu:MM\RT. 

(2) Write down the SErovn Dioit as fur- 

nished by the Second SinrAi^RY. 

(3) Write donm the Third Dtott ns fur- 

nished by the Third 

(4) Write doivn a dot as the Fourth 

Digit if step (5) is necessary. 

(5) Write down the Rest op the Digits 

as furnished by the Complete 
Tables, following the instruction 
given, if any, under the class num- 
ber concerned, 
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(6) Proceed as follows n1 stages (2), 

(3) and (5) if the situation war- 
rants it: 

(a) See if all tlie digits of the same 
order in the schedule relate to a 
single facet or to more. 

(Z>) If the latter, look up instructions, 
if any, in the r*ora])lete Tables, the 
Code for clanfiifierff and the record 
of the decision of the library as to 
which of the facets is to be pre- 
ferred and which ignored and 
folloAv the instructions given, if 
any. 

(c) If no instruction is found, make a 

fresh decision and record it for 
future guidance. 

(d) State by the oniis.sion of what 
facets co-extensiveness has not 
been reached. 

(7) Analyse the class number into its 

constituent facets and name them. 

(8) Give a digit by digit interpretation of _ 

the class number and state to what 
part of the name of the specific 
subject it is virtually equivalent 
and what parts go untranslated. 

Examples 

In each example, the result at each of the nine stages 
shown. ' 


IX 
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79 Shepherd (J. W.). Qualitative examination of 
organic compounds. 

(0) Qualitative analysis [Problem facet] of organic 

compounds [Substance facet] 

(1) 5 (2) 54 

(3) Divisions 1 — 5 and 8 of 54 belong to the Problem 

Facet, while 6, 7 and 9 belong to the Sub- 
stance Facet. But 543 is divided on the 
basis of substance characteristic. And the 
note under it directs us to choose it. We 
therefore have 543. 

(4) 543- 
,(5) 543-8 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as tlie Problem 
Facet is not fully represented. 

(7 ) 543-8 is the Main Class Number 

3 is the Problem Number 
is the Substance Number 
(8) 5 =Pure science 
54 = Chemistry 

543 = Analysis 

543-8 = Analysis of organic products 
which is virtually equivalent to half the name of the 
specific subject of the book and ignores in it the words 
“ Qualitative ”. 

There is no escaping the fact that this book which 
develops special techniques to deal with qualitative anah-sis 
will be lost among general books on organic analysis 

80 Field (Samuel), rtc. Chemical colouring of metals 
and allied processes. 

(0) Chemical colouring and allied processes [Pro- 

blem facet] of Metals [Substance facet] 

(1) 6 (2) 66 (3) 669 Stages (4) and (5) do not 

arise. 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as there is no 
provision in the scheme for representing the 
problem facet which has, therefore, to be 
forcedly ignored. 
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(7) 66 is the Alaiu Class Numhei' 

9 is the Substance Number 

(8) 6 = Useful arts 

66 = Chemical technology 
669 =Metullurgy 

which is virtually equivalent to the pai't of the uaiuR of 
the specific subject of the book got by ignoring the words 
‘ Chemical colouring and other allied processes 

81 Zacheisson (R. E.). Pronunciation of English 
vowels, 1400 — 1700. 

(0) Prouuneidtiou IProblom facet] of EngUsh 

[Language facet] \owcls (Element facet), 
1400 — 1700 [Stage facet] 

(1) 4 (2) 42 (3j 421 (4) 421- 

(5) Divisions 1 — 3 of 421 belong to the Element 

Facet and 4 — b to the Problem Facet. It is, 
therefore, necessary to ignore one of these 
facets and prefer tJu‘ oUier. TJiere is no indi- 
cation in the Comifictc Tables as to how the 
choice should be esercised. Nor is any direc- 
tion to bo iound in the Code for c[ai>i>ifiers. 
Wo make a decision now to ignore the 
Element Facet in sucli eases. The niuuber 
we get is, then, 421-5 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the Element 

Facet has been ignored 

(7) 4 IS the Main Class Number 

2 is the combined Language and Stage 
Number 

1-5 is the Problem Number 

(8) 4 = Philology 

42 = Philology of modem English 

421 = Orthography of modem English 

421-0 = Orthoepj of modern English 

which is virtually equivalent to the part of the name of 
the specific subject oi the book got b^ ignoring the woi-ds 
‘ Vowels 
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82 Bell (Herman P.). Introduction to Christian 
theology. 

(0) Christian [Religion facet] theology [Problem 

facet] 

(1) 2 (2) 23 Stages (3), (4) and (5) do not arise 
(G) Co-cxtcnsiveness has been reached as it is 

implied in this scheme that divisions 22 to 28 
belong to ' Christianity ' of the Religion 
Facet 

(7) 2 is the Main Class Number 

3 is the combined Religion and Problem Num- 
ber 

(8) 2 = Religion 

23 = Theology in Chrisliauity , 
which is virtually equivalent to the specific subject of the 
book. 

83. Bridges (Katherine 'M. Beuham). Social and emo- 
tional development of the pre-school child. 

(0) Emotions etc. [Problem facet] of the Pre- 

school child [Entity facet] 

(1) 1 (2) 15 (3) and (4) 159.9 

(5) A choice of facet has to be juade at tliis stage, 

159-9227 is ‘ Child psychology '. If we 
follow the note under 159-92272, we shall get 
159-9227242 for ‘ Emotions of childhood ’. 
But if we ignore it and go further down the 
schedule we get 159-92273632 for ‘Psychology 
of age 3 — 5 (pre-school child) '. We have to 
prefer one and reject the other. We 
prefer to make the Entity Facet to reach 
co-extensiveness and ignore the Problem 
Facet. Thus the number is 159-92273632 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the ‘ Problem 

Facet ’ is not fully represented. 

(7) 15 is the Main Class Numbei* 

9.922 is the Problem Number 

- 73632 is the Entity Number 
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1 

= Pliilosophy 

15 

= Psychology 

159-92 

= Mental development and capa- 
city 

159-922 

= Mental cliaracteristicb 

159-9227 

= Child psychology 

159-92273 

= Mental characteristics of child- 
ren 

159-922736 

= Mental characteristics in nas- 
cent periods 

159-9227363 

= Mental characteristics in child- 


hood 

159 -92273632 — Hoiilal characteristics in the 
period (3 — 5). 

84 Fawcett (C. B.j. A political geography of Europe. 
933. 

(0) A political geography [Problem facet] of 

Europe [Ueograplueal facet] [brought upto 
1933 — Chronological facet] 

(1) 9 (2) 91 (3) 911 (4) 911- 

(5) 911-4. The Chronological facet has to be 

ignored as there is no provision for it in tho 
scheme. 

(6) Co-extensiveness has. not been i-eaehed as the 

Chronological facet has been ignored 

(7) 91 is the Main Class Number 

1 is the Problem Number 

4 is the Geographical Number 

(8) 9 = History 

91 = Geography 

911 = Political geography 

911-4 = „ ,, of Europe. 

which is virtually equivalent to that part of the name of 
the specific subject of the book got by ignoring ‘‘ brought . 
up to 1933 ”. 
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888 = Production 

338.1 = Agricnltural products 

338.17 = Special products 

338-173 = Field crop products 

338-1735 = Textile fibre products 

338-17351 = Cotton 

338-1735109 = Local treatment of cotton 

338-17351095 = Cotton in Asia 
338-173510954 = Cotton in India 
which is virtually equivalent lo the specific subject of the 
book omitting the word ‘ Marketing ’ and the Chronological 
Facet. 

87 SCHAVEB (Stanislav). Mahayana doctrines of sal- 
vation tr. by R. T. Knight. 

(0) Mahayana [Religious facet) doctrines of salva- 

tion [Problem phase] 

(1) 2 (2) 29 (3) 294 (4) 294- 

(5) 294-32 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as there is no 

provision for problem facet for any religion 
other than Christianity 

(7) 2 is the Main Class Numls?r 
94-32 is the Religion Numl)er 

(8) 2 = Religion, 

29 = Non-Christian religions 

294 —Brahmanism and Buddhism 
294-3 = Buddhism 
294-32 = Buddhism of the North 
which is virtually equivalent to the name of the specific 
■subject of the book got by omitting “ Doctrines of i,!ilva- 
tion ”. 

Fxerdse 

For each of the books 88 — 108, 

A. Translate the specific subject into Decimal Num- 

ber. 

B. State the result at each stage of procedure. 
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CHAPTER 23 
ELLIPTICAL TITLES 

231 If the title of a book is Elltptccal as 
regards any facet of its main class, but the 
ellipsis is remedied by what the title implies, to 
derive the specific subject in its full form add 
the words iin^Dlied. It may be sufficient to do 
this at stage 4 of tlie procedui-e laid down for 
the Colon Classification, but at the very 
beginning i.e. at stage 0 for the Decimal t'lassi- 
fication. Enclose the Avord so added within 
inverted commas. In geography, history and 
economics the chronological Facet may have 
often to be filled up with the aid of the date of 
pubUeation of the book as it may be presumed 
that the book is brought up to that time unless 
the contrary is stated. 

JSxamples 

109 Hunteb (Andiew). Creatine and creatinine. 

This is a book on chemistry. Tlic substance studied, 
which alone the title mentions, is a biosulislance and it 
implies that the prolilom division appropriate to the book 
is ‘ Biochemistry ’. 

Colon Nnmhrr 

The results at stashes 4, 5 and 6 are as follows: 

(4) E [“ Biochemist n’ ” 1 ; f rrealiiie and ere.i- 

tininel 

(5) E [Biochemistry] ; [Creatine and creatinine] 

(6) B 7:993 
13 
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Decimal Number 

Biochemistry^is a new development which has not yet 
foxmd a proper place in the Decimal Classification. The 
index mentions 57i-19. But we find sulidivisions worked 
out under 581-19 lor biosubstances of vegcla])lc origin and 
591-19 is evidently intended for biosnbstances of animal 
origin, though it is not subdivided. Now creaLine is an 
organic base found in human flesh. And so we have to 
turn to 612-015. But a note under 612-0152 directs us 
again to 612-396 to 612-398. A search in tliat region gives 
612-39723. Thus the results at stages (O'), (5) and (6) 
are — 

(0) '■ Physiological chemistry ” [Pioblem Facet] of 

creatine and creatinine [Suh.stance Facet] 

(5) 612-39723 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the Rnl).>tance 

Facet cannot l)c fully represented. 

110 Hugo (l^iclor). Les miscrablcs. 

This is a well-known novel by 'Victor Hugo. Although 
the title consi.sts only of a single word, it im])lic.s that the 
language of tlic literatui-c is ‘ Fiencli its foi-in is 
‘ Fiction ’ and tliut its author is ‘ Hugo 

Colon Number 

The results at stages (2;, (4), (5; and (6) are as 
follows ; 

(2) 0 [L] : [F] [A] : [W] 

(4) 0 [“French”] : [“Fiction"] [“Hugo”]: 

[Les miscrables] 

(5) 0 [French] : [Fiction] [1802] ; [Fourth work] 

(6) 0122 -.311102:4 

Rules 7301 and 7401 of the Colon classification should 
be read to understand how ‘ Hugo ’ becomes ‘ 1802 ’ and 
‘ f/es miserables ’ beeome.s ‘ Fourth work ' when the terms 
in the title of the book arc rendered into the standard 
terms of the Colon schedules. 
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Decimal Number 

The results at stages (0), (5) and (6) ai-c as follows; 

(0) Les miserables, “ a French ” [Language Facet] 
“ novel ” [Fom Facet] by “ Hugo ” 
[Author Facet] 

(5) 843-78 

(6) Co-extensi\ eness is not reached as thei'C is no 
provision to represent the Work Facet. 

Note that translating ‘ Lc.-. miserables ' into S43-78 
(=Hugo) is like naminu the ‘ I’ose ’ merely ‘ Flower ’ on 
account of poverly of language. 

111 SixGii (Iqbal) (I'aulama Buddha. 

The title, which indicates the ‘ life of Buddha ’ and 
so belongs to the Prol)leni Facet, implies ihat ' Biiddhism ’ 
is the Religion Facet. 

Colon Number 

The results at stages (4), (5) and (6) arc as follows: 

(4) Q [“ Buddhism "J : [Gautama Buddha] 

,(5) Q [Buddhism] : [Founder of religion] 

(6) Q4:33 

Decimal Number 

The results at stages (0), (5) and (6) are as follows: 

(0) Gautama Buddha [Problem Facet] in “ Bud- 
dhism’" [Religion Facet] 

(5 ) 294-3 

(6) Co-extensh cness is not reached as there is no 
provision to represent the Problem Facet. 

Note that translating ‘ Gautama Buddha ’ into 294-8 
[= Buddhism] is like naming ‘ Rase ’ merely ‘ Flower’ 
on account of poverty of language. 

112 Williams (Basil;. Whig supremacy, 1714 — 1760. 

Though the title explicitly furnisJies information only 
about the Chronological Facet ot the book which belongs 
to the Main Class ‘ History ", ‘ Great Britain ’ and 
‘ General political historj " arc implied as belonging to 
the Geographical and Problems Facets respectively. 
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Colon Number 

. I'he rosults at stages (2), (-tl, (5) and (6) arc as 
^folIoA\s: 

(2) V[G|:[P]:[C] 

(4) V [“ Great Britain ”] : |‘‘ Political and gene- 
ral ”] : [Whig suprcinacs, 1714 — 1760 1 
(.■)) V [Great Britain] : [Political and general] ; 

[176—] ' 

(6) V3:1:L6 

Decimal Numbtr 

The lesuHs at stages (0). Gi) and (6) are as i’ollows: 
(0) “ General hisloiy " [Problem Facet] “ of Great 

Britain " |Geogia])liical Facet] dining Whig 
snpreniacj', 1714—1760 [Chronological Facet] 
C)) 942 072 

(6) Co-extensivoneas is reached 

113 Siegfried (Andre). Canada tr. ... by 11. II. 
nemming and Boris Hemming. 1937. 

The title which mentions only the Geographical ^'acel 
ciidently implies that the Problem Facet is • Geneial and 
political histoi^ '. The date ol publication may be 
reasonahlv presumed to imply that the Chronological Facet 
is ‘1930 ’s' ’ 

Colon Number 

The results at stages (2), (4), f.'il and (6) arc as 
follows : 

(2) V[G];[P]:[C] 

(4) y [ Canada ] : [ “ General and political ’’ ] : 
[" 193— ’■] 

t5) V [Canada] : [General and political] : [193 — ] 
(6) V72:1:N3 

Decimal Number 

The results at stages (0), (5) and (6) are as follows: 
(0) “ General and political history ” [Problem 
Facet] of Canada [Geographical Facet] 
“ brought upto 1930’s ” [Chronological 
Facet] 
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(5) 971-05 

(6) The schedule is ineomplctc ; there is evidence 

Hull it is Ihc intention lo add one more digit. 
Subject to this, co-cxlensiveness has been 
reached. 

Ill iNDLix T.vniFi' Bo-inn. Eeport regarding the grant 
of protection to the luagnesium chloride industry. 1938. 

Tile title mentioiLs only the Business Facet and the 
Economic Facet of this book which belongs to the Main 
Class ‘ Economics ' in the Colon Classification. The 
heading suggests that tlie ( ieographieal Facet has ‘ India ’ 
and the date ol' ]Jublieation leads us to the reasonable 
presumption that the Clironological Facet is ‘ 1930 's 
Colon Number 

The results at stages (2), (4), (5) and (6) are as 
follows : 

(2) X LB] ; [E] : [CJ : [C] 

(4) X Llo tkc magnesium chloride industry] : 

[Heport regarding tlie grant of protection] : 
’ L“ India "]:[“ 193— ”J 

(5) X [Magnesium chloride industry] : [Protec- 

tion] ; [India] : [193— J 
(6} X9F42171:531:2:X3 

Decimal Number 

The results at stages (0), (5) and (6) are as follows; 

(0) Protection [Economic Facet] to magnesium 
chloride indusliy [Business Facet] “in 
India ’ [Ceographical Facet] “ during the 
1930 ’s" [Chronological Facet] 

337-566140954 

t6j Co-exteusi\ eness is not reached because (i) there 
is no provision for the representation of 
‘ Magnesium chloride ' (we can go only up 
to ‘ salts ') and (ii) the Chi-onological Facet 
has to be omitted. 

Note that the Geographical Facet is got by the use of 
Common subdivision. 
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Exercise 

1 For each of the titles 109 — 114, give the results at 
the remaining stages of procedure. 

2 For each of the titles 115 — 147 
A. Fill up the ellipsis. 

11. Translate the specific subject thus got into Colon 
Number showing the results at all the nine 
stage.s of procedure.' 

C. Translate the specific subject thus got into 
Decimal Number showing the results at all the 
nine stages of procedure. 

11.") Bomskov (Christian). Methodik der Vitamin- 
i'orschung. 

116 WiLLSTATTEB (Richard), etc. Investigations of 
chlorophyll. 

117 Tauber (llcniy). EnzjTue chemistry. 

118 I'xDSET (.Sigirid). Faithful wife. 

119 Dante (Alighieri). Divine comedy. 

120 IjMjZ.vc (Ilonorc dc), etc. Last illusions. 

121 A iir^sw.iijHEF (Michael). War, a play in four acts, 
tr. by Percy Pinkerton etc. 

122 Kalid.V 8A. Nalodaya. 

123 K.iLii)A8A. Sakuntala. 

124 Bfl.vvBUun. llalatimadhavam. 

125 D.ANU1N. Dasakumaia charita. 

126 O 11 .UI Khayyam. Rubaiyyat. 

127 M.vthers (Powys). Tr, Book of the thousand 
nights and one night. 
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128 R-vghava Aty.usgar (R.). Pari katai [this is the 
fiiot work o£ this Tamil poet who was bom in 1881],, 

129 Cook (P. C.). Ed. Holy bible according to t)i< 
authorised version. New Testament. 

130 Chinnaswaaii Sastri (A.), etc. Eds. rata])iilhii 
Brahmana. 

131 RaghiI Vim\. Ed. Jairainiya Brahmana. 

132 Natesa Sastri (K.). Tr. Srimad Bhasatntain. 

133 Visvanath Sastri (S.). Ed. Lalitopakhyanr.m. 

134 Vaidya (P. L.). Tr. Dhammapada. 

135 Bhagwat (N. K.1. Ed. Thcrigatha. 

ISfi EpsTErv (Isidore). Ed. Babylonian Talnrid ; 
Seder Mo’ed. 

137 Sabwar (Hafiz Ghulam). Tr. Holy Qur-an. 

138 Mereziikoi sky (Dmilri). Jesus manifc.st tr. by 
Edward (fallibrimd. 

139 Crow (C\irl). ilasler kuna: Ihe story of Confu- 
cius, 

140 Edib (Halide). Inside India. 1937. 

141 Jackson (A. V. Williams). Peraia, past and pre- 
sent: a book o£ travel and research etc. 1009. 

142 Woodward (E. L.). Age o£ reform, 1815 — 1870. 

143 Black (J. B.). Reign of Elizabeth, 1558 — 1603. 

'IM Jeffries (J. M. N.). Palestine, the reality. 1939. 

145 Magnu.sson (Carl Edward). Electric power mar- 
kets in Washington. 1937. 

146 (}hosh (Bidhu Bhushan). Pi-oblcm of agricul- 
tural credit in India. 1937. 
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147 Indian Tariff Board. Report on the grant of 
protection to the paper and paper pulp indu.stries. 1938. 

232 If the title of a book contains a DEmvEn 
('OMPOSITE TEHm which covers two or tln-ee 
facets, render it in terms of Fundamental 
Constituent Terais which can be distributed 
to appropriate facets. II may be sufficient to 
do this at sta,a,‘e 4 of the procedure' laid dovn 
for the Colon ('lassifieation but at tlie very 
beginning i.e. at stage 0 for tiie ])ecimal Classi- 
fication. Enclose the Avords so distributed 
Avithin inverted commas. 

Derived eoni])osilc teims occur froquenlly in the titles 
of medical books, particularly in those that deal Avith the 
several diseases of various organs. Such a title should be 
rendered in terms of the names of the organ and the 
disease concerned with the aid of a dictionary. 

Examples 

14(S Anaemia should be rendered as [ Blood ] : 
[Atrophy] 

149 Arteriosclerosis = [Arteries] : [Atrophy] 

150 Aneurism = [Arterira] : [Abnormality in size] 

151 Hodgin's disease = [Lymphatic glands] : [Hyper- 
trophy] 

152 Astluna= [Bronchi] : [Complicated functioning] 

153 Pleurisy = [Plciu'a] : [Inflammation] 

154 Empyema = [Pleura] : [Due to presence of fluid! 

155 Jaundice = [Liver] : [Complicated functioning] 

15C Diabetes = [Pancreas] ; [Metabolistic disorder] 
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157 Constipation = [Intestines] : [Underfunetioning] 

158 Obstetrics = [Female genital oi’gans] •; [Special 
physiology] 

159 Gyn8eeology= [Female genital organs] : [Diseases] 

Such cases of derived comi>osite terns occur also in 

subjects like ‘ Agi-iculturc ’ ‘ Animal husbandry ‘ Tccli- 
nolog}' ’ and several of the • Fseful arts Examples from 
such subjects will occur in later chapters. 

233 Though it belongs to a single facet only, 
a Deeivel Composite Tei!:m will have to be 
rendered in terms of its b’rMiA:Mr.XTAL Consti-- 
TUENT Terms at stage 5 uT the jn-ocedure Tor 
Colon Classification when it is rendered into the 
standard terms used ui the schedule ami at 
stage 0 for Decimal Classification, 

Occasions for applying this iiile may arise in Chemistry, 
Technologj*, Geology and other subjects in which a 
substance is known by a popular or trade name which does 
not disclose its composition. They may also occur in 
Economics, c.g. Socialism, Social credit etc. 

Examples 

The results are .slmnn oiih a! some of the .stages of 
procedure. 

160 PvRTixcTox (J. R.). Composition of water. 

The schedule of divisions based on the train of 
substance cliaracleiislie doe.s not list ‘ Water ’ bccau''e it 
is a derived compo.silc term. 11 can be found out from 
the book itself that ‘ AVater ’ is ‘ Rasie oxide of hydrogen 
* Colon Number 

(2) E [P] : [S] 

(4) E [Composition] : [AVator] 
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147 Indian Tabipp Board. Report on Ihc grant of 
protection to the paper and paper pulp industries. 1938. 

232 If the title of a book contains a T)BRT^'En 
(JoMPOSiTE TEE:Nr which covers two or three 
facets, render it u\ terms of FrxnAMENTAL 
CoNBTiTVUNT Terais wliich Call be distributed 
to appropriate facets. II may be sufficient to 
do this at stage 4 of tlie procedure laid down 
for the Colon C'lassifieation but at the very 
beginning i.e. at stage 0 for the Decimal Classi- 
fication. Enclose the Avords so dislributocl 
Avithin inverted commas. 

Derived eoni]iohilo Icrms occur fieciuently in the titles 
of medical book«, particularly in those that deal Avith the 
several diseases of A-arious organs. Such a title should be 
rendered in terms of the names of the organ and the 
disease concerned Avith the aid of a dictionary. 

Examples 

148 Anaemia should be rendered as [ Blood ] : 
[Atrophy] 

149 Arteriosclerosis = [Arteries] : [Atrophy] 

l.'iO Aneurism = [Arteries] : [Abnormality in size] 

Dl Hodgin’s disea.se = [Lymphatic glands] : [Hyper- 
trophy] 

152 Ast]ima= [Bronchi] : [Complicated functioning] 

I.IS Pleurisy = [Pleura] : [Inflammation] 

154 Empyema = [Pleara] ; [Due to presence of fluid] 

153 Jaundice = [Liver] : [Complicated fiuietioning] 

15G Diabetes = [Pancreas] ; [Metabolistic disorder] 
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157 Oonstipation = [Int^tines] : [Underfunctioniug] 

158 ObstetricH = [Female geiiitul organs] [Special 
physiology] 

159 Gynreeology=[Femalc genital organs] : [Diseases] 

Such cases of derived composite terms occur also in 

subjects like ‘ Agriculture ’ ‘ Animal husbandry ‘ Tech- 
nologi’- ’ and several of the ‘ Useful arts Examples from 
such subjects will occur in later chapters. 

233 Thoiigli it belongs to a single facet only, 
a Derived Composite 'rER:\i will have to be 
rendered in terms of its Ff.\DA:ME\TAi, ('oysTi-- 
TUENT Terms at stage 5 of the iiroceduve Tor 
Colon Classilicalion when it is rendered into the 
standard terms used in the schedule and at 
stage 0 for Decimal Classification. 

Occasions for applying this ivile may arise in t’hemistiy, 
Technologj', (leology and other subjects in which a 
substance is known by a popular or trade name which does 
not disclose its composition. They may also occur in 
Economics, e.g. Socialism, Social credit etc. 

Examples 

The results arc shown oiil.\ at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

160 P\RTi\(iTOX (J. E.). ('om))osition of Mater. 

The schedule of divisions based on the train of 
substance characteristic does not list ‘ Water ' bccans-e it 
is a derived composite term. It can he found out from 
the book itself that ‘ Water ' is ‘ Basic oxide of hydrogen ’. 

* Colon Number 

(2) E [PI : [S] 

(4) E [Composition] : [Water] 
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(5) B tOeneral] : [Basie 03dde of hydrogen] 

(6) Bl:-210 

Decimal Kumher 

(5) 546-11 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since the Snl)- 

stance Facet represents only ‘ Hydrogen 
Note that ‘ Water ’ is not mentioned in Ihe Complete 
Tables bnt that the Index alone gives it (lie above number. 
Even this help of the index is found only in the 14 edition 
of 1942. Till then there was no provision for water! 

161 Mayow (John). Untersuchungen iiber don .Salt- 
petre. 

Colon Nuniber 

(4) E [" General ’'] ; [.Sallpetie] 

(5) E [Generali : (.Salt of potassium and nilroamj 

(6) El:4121f)01 

Note. Read rule E2202 of PaH 1 of the Colon classi- 
fication in constructing the Pnll Element Number by the 
addition of the A'aleney Numlrer. 

Decimal Number 

(5) 549-72 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as this number 

stands for all “ Phosphates, Ai-senates, Vane- 
dates Antimonates and Nitrates ” 

Poverty of language cannot go further! 

162 Daxckwortt (P. W.). Determination of degree 
of fineness of X-ray ‘ Contrast substances ’. 

Colon Number 

(4) E [Detemination of degree of fineness 1 ; [of 

X-ra.v ‘ contrast suhstance ’J 

(5) E [Anal.\’sis| : [Salt of barium and sulphur] 

(6) E3:4262616 

Decimai Number 

(5) 549-75 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the numl7er 

stands for sulphates in general, 
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234 If, in the title of a book, words corres- 
ponding with any facet of iis Main Class are 
Absent, look into the liook and Supply it. 

It may be sufficient to do lliis at stage 4 of the pi-oce- 
dui'e laid down for the Colon Classification but at the 
lieginning i.c. at stage 0 for the Decimal Classification. 
Enclose the words so supplied within inverted commas. 

Ej-aniphs 

163 Smith (Alexander). Introduction to inorganic 
Chemistry. 

There is no word in the title to correspond with tlie 
Problem Facet of ' Chemistry ' which is the Main 
Class of the book. A perusal of it shows that ‘ General ’ 
should be supplied to fill up that Facet. 

164 Treadwell (F. P.). Analytical chemistry tr. by 
•SYilliam T. Hall. V. 1. 

There is no word in the title to correspond with the 
Substance Facet of ‘ Chemistiw ' wliieli is the Slain Class 
ot the book. A perusal of il .shows that ‘ Inorganic ’ 
should be supplied to fill up that Facet. 

165 WlL^ 50 ^ (E. B.). C^ ankle processes. 

There is no word in the title to correspond with the 
)Suljstance Facet of ‘ Technology ’ which is the Main 
Class of the book. A perusal of il shows that ‘ gold ’ 
sJiould be supplied to fill U]) that Facet. 

Note that this process was discoiered in 1887. 

166 Onions (C. T.). Nn advanced English i^ntax. 

There is no word in the title to correspond either with 
the Stage Facet or with the Element Facet of ‘ Linguis- 
tics ’ which is the Main Class of the book and a perusal of 
il shows that ‘ Modern ’ and ‘ .Sentence ’ should be 
supplied to fill up the two I’cspeclive Facets. 
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the book. A perusal of it shows that ‘ Political and 
general history ’ should be supplied to fill up this Facet. 

179 j\lASU5i Bakiv.\ki (Sayyid Muhammad). Tarikh- 
i-yiiul ed. ... Ijy T. Al. Daudpota. 

Thei'C is no word in the title to correspond to Uie 
Problem or the h'hroiiologieal Facets of ‘ History ’ which 
is the Alain Class of the Ijook. A perusal of it sliows that 
‘ Political and general history ' and ‘ 159 — ’ should be 
supplied to fill up these Facets. 

180 ll-vsAN Kii.vn ALus'tis.-ul.-AIulk. Tarikh-i-Alauti(ii. 

There is no word in this title to correspond to the 
Geographical or the Problem or the Chronological Facet 
i.e. to any Facet of ‘ History ' which is the Main Class of 
the book. A perusal of it shows that ‘ Persia ‘ Political 
and general history ’ and ‘ 191 — ’ should be supplied to 
fill up these Faceta. 

181 AIerriii.v.n tlh B.;. Bix contemporaneous revolu- 
tions. 

There is no word in this title to correspond to the 
Geographical or (he Chronological Facets of ‘ Historj ’ 
'\hich is the Alain Class of the book. A perusal of it 
slious that ‘ hlurope ' and ‘ 105 — ‘ should be supplied to 
till up these Facets. 

182 E.VFFLES (Thomas btanford). Histoiy of Java. 

3 V. 

There is no word in this title to correspond to the 
Problem or the Chronological -Facet of ‘ History ’ which 
is the Main Class of the book. A perusal of it shows 
that ‘ Political and general ' and ‘ 181 — ’ should be 
supplied to fill up these Facets. 

183 Eose (J. Holland), etc. Eds. New Zealand 
(Cambridge history of the British empii-e. 7-2.). 

There is no word in this title to correspond to the 
Problem or the Chronological Facets of ‘ History ’ which 
is the Alain Class of this book. A perusal of it shows 
that ■ Political and general ’ and ‘ 192 — ’ should be sup- 
plied to fill up these Facets. 
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184 JIODiiiN (George Matthews), etc. Social control 
of industry. 

There is no word in this title to correspond to the 
Googi’aphical or the Chronological Facets of ‘ Economics ’ 
which is tlie Main Class of the hook while ‘ Indnsliy ' 
stands for the Biwiness Facet [Other businesses] and 
‘ Social control ’ stands for the Economic Facet [Organi- 
sation], A penisal of the hook shows that ‘ riiited 
States ’ and ‘ 193 — ’ should Ito .supplied to fill up these 
'''aeots, 

IS,') V\x Der Post (A, P,) Economics of agrieiilt hi i 
etc. 

There is no word in this title to correspond to tlio 
Economic, or the Geographical or the Chronological Facets 
of ‘ Economics ’ which is the Main Chi.ss of the hook. A 
perusal of it shows that ‘ Organisation '. ‘ Konth Africa ’ 
and ‘ 193 — ’ should he supplied to fill up these Facets. 

186 RorsiE (Thomas A.). Government control of 
cotton production 

There is no word in this title to correspond to the 
Geographical or the Chronological Facets of ‘ Economies ' 
which is the Main Class of the hook. A peinsal of it 
shows that ‘United States’ and ’193 — ’.should be 
stipplied to fill up these Facets. 

Exercise 

1. For each of the titles 160 — 162 give the results at 
the remaining stages of procednri;. 

2. For each ol the titles 163 — 186. 

A. Fill up the ellip.sis. 

B. Tramslate the .specific .subject thus got into the 

Colon Number showing the results at all the 
stages of procedure. 

0. Translate the specific subject thus got into the 
Decimal Number sliowing the results at all tlic 
stages of procedure. 
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FOCUS AND VACANT FACETS 
240 A book may be Ujofocal or Multfeocal 
or Diffuse in any of the facets of its main 
class or any facet may be totall}' Absent. 

Examples 

187 Yot'.vo (Oooi'ffo). The pendulum of pi‘ 0 !ii'(>s: lui 
casaj* in political seienee and seiemifie polities. 

This book heloiiijs to (he Alain Cla.ss ‘ Political science ‘ 
wliieh may have Type-of-State Facet and Problem Facet. 

On the fiiut Facet ai'e found more than one focus: 
Monarcliies, Democracy etc. It is, therefore, multifocal. 
In the Problem Facet also we find several foci like: ‘ Pa]'ts 
of government. Functions of government and Federalism.’ 
Thus this facet also is multifocal. 

188 News! AX (George). Citizenship and the survival 
of civilisation. 

This books belongs to the Main Class ‘ Political 
seienee ’ which may have Type-of-state Facet and Problem 
Facet. But it is not coneei-ned with any particular lypo 
of .state; in Fact, that Facet is altogether absent in the 
book. On the other hand, in the Problem Facet it is 
definitely focussed on ' Civic rights and duties '. 

189 .lI.iDAKfAGA (Salvador de). Anarchy or hieiarchy. 

This book belongs to the Alain Cla.ss ‘ Political hcieiice’ 
which may have Type-of-state Facet and Problem Facet. 
In the fii-.st Facet, the book is clearly focussed on ‘ Demo- 
cracy ' as the following .subtitles of its two parts show; 

critici.sm of liberal democracy and unanimous oi'cranic 
dei.ieeracy. But in the Problem Facet it is quite diffuse. 
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190 Dodd (James Harvey). Introductory economics. 

This book hcloiifts to the ilain Class ‘ Economics ’ 
which may have Business Facet, Economic Facet, Ceogra- 
phical Facet and Chronological Facet. The talile of 
contents shows that two foci ‘Banking and Public finance’ 
are distinct in the first of these Facets and in addition 
other business figure in a diffuse away. The second 
Facet has all the possible foci, a chapter being devoted to 
each of them such as. Production, Trade, Demand and 
Supply, Prices, National Income, Profits, Wages etc. Thus 
this Facet is typically multifocal. While economic ocur- 
rences are naiuated by wa.A of illustration, there is neither 
a focus nor even a diffuse presentation in the Ceographical 
and the Chronological Facets. 

191 Krxo (Willford I.). Cauvs ol economic fluctua- 
tions: po.s.sibilitie.s of anticii)ation and control. 

This too belongs to tlie Hain Class ‘ Kconomics '. '■ Why 
does Inisiness fluctuate so violent l,\ instead of i)iirMuing a 
steady upward course? ” is the jirobleni studied as it is 
stated in tlic preface'— Business in general and not any 
business in particular. Thus theie is no focus in the 
Business Facet; it is quite diffuse. The preface adds 
“ This book gives a fairly accurate survey of the principal 
facts which ha\ e lieen established . . . concerning the 
cause and cures of business ups and downs Thus its 
interest is theoretical and occurrences in particular 
countries come in only in a subsidiary way as illustrative 
material. The Oeographical and the Chronological Facets 
are, therefore, absent. Thus the Economic Facet is the 
only one that has a single focus and that focus is ‘ Business 
cycles ’. 

On the other hand look at the next book. 

192 OoLD.'.Tniv (J. 31.). The agricultural crisis: is it 
a tcmporaiw problem? 1935. 

This book too belongs to the llain Class ‘ Economics ’ 
and its Economic Facet also has the same single focus 
as the preceding one rtz. ‘ Business cycles ’. But it 
diffci-s from it in that each of the other facets too has a 
single focus instead of being diffuse or alisent. The focus 
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in the Business Facet Ls ‘Agricultural business’’ and 
that on the Geographical Facet is the ‘ "World ’ while 
“ 193 — ’ is the Coeus in the Chronological Facet. 

193 Hutton (Graham). Ed.. The burden oJ! plenty. 

This book also belongs to the Main Class ‘ Economics ’. 
But it is a theoretical discussion of ‘ Planned economy ’ 
^/ithout reference to any particular business ; nor is it its 
object to describe the ‘ Planned Economy ’ of any parti- 
cular country or at any particular time. Thus, the 
Business Facet, the Geographical Facet and the Chrono- 
logical Facet ai-e absent in its specific subject. The 
‘ Economic Facet ’ alone exists with its .single focus at 
' Plaiuicd economy '. 

On the other hand, look at the next book. 

194 Coates (W. P.), etc. The second five year plan 
of develoiiment of U. S. S. R. 1934. 

The Economic Facet of this book also has ‘ Planned 
Economy ’ as its single Coeus. But its Business Facet is 
multifocal, while its Geographical and Chronological 
Facets figure with the single focus ‘ Russia ’ and ‘ 193—’ 
I'cspectively. 

195 Lansburoh (Richard H.). Industrial manage- 
ment. 

This book deals with theoiy. Its Business Facet is 
diffuse; the Economic Facet is unifocal with ‘ Organisa- 
tion ' for the focus and the Gcograpliical and the Chrono- 
logical Facets ni’c absent. 

196 Brinkmaxn (Theodor). Economics of the farm 
busine.ss ti'. by Rlizabetli Tucker Bcnedic. 

This book also is on ‘ Organisation '. But on the 
business side it is confined to a single business t'iz. 
‘ Agriculture '. Thus it is unifocal in the Business Facet 
and the Economic Fac-et. The Geographical and the 
Chronological Facets are absent in this book also. 

197 Cohen (R, L.). Economics of agriculture. 
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This book deals with all the economic aspects of the 
single Business ‘ Agriculture without attempting a 
systematic description or historical account of the Business 
in any particular couiiliy or period. Thus, it is unifocal 
with ‘ Agricult ui'e ’ as tlie focus in the Business Facet, 
multifocal in the Economic Facet and is totally devoid of 
the Geographical and the Chronological Facets. 

198 Dawson (E. Sew ell). Fam management in 

■South Africa. 1931. 

This book deseriljo.s Agriculluial Economics in all its 
aspects in South Africa in the 1930's. Thus, it is diffuse 
in the Economic Facet and unilm-al in the other Facets, 
the foci licing ' Agricidtuie ' in the Business Facet, 
‘ South Africa ' in the (ieom-aplueal Facet and ‘ 193 — ’ 
in the Chronological Facet. 

199 Fattekson (s. Howard) Social aspects of 
industry, a survey of labour piolilems and of causes of 
industrial unrest. 

This is a general book on • Labour ' without reference 
to any particular business: nor is it concerned with the 
history or the description ol tlie labour problem in any 
particular countrj’' or an\ irarlicular period. It is, thus, 
unifocal in the Economic Facet and is devoid of Business, 
Geographical and Chr'onological Facets. 

200 BijOOJU'ieijD fj. J.), oit. Uelermiualioii and 
control of industrial dust. 

This book loo is de\oid of Business, Geographical and 
Chronological Facets and is unifocal hr the Economic 
Facet, its focus ‘ Labour h\giene ' being sharper than in 
the preceding book, as it is of smaller extension than 
‘ Labour ’ of uliich it is a subdi\ision. 

201 United States. LabolK St\tistics (Bureau 
of — ). Hygiene of the painter’s trade. 

This book has the same shar]) focus as the precediini 
book in the Economic Facet and ii' addition it is unifocal 
in the Business Facet also, with ‘ Painter's business ’ for 
its focus. 
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202 PicKUos (Herbert). The sui'Iaee oj luo carin; 
eloincntary pliysieal and economic geography. 

This book belongs to the Main (Jlas-s ‘ Oeography ’ 
■\rhieli may have Pi-oblcm, Geographical and Chronological 
Facel.s. The last of these is absent. In the second it is 
foeiLssed on the ' AVorld ’ and is thus unifocal. In the 
finsl i( is multifocal. 

203 Jo.NKs (lil. llodwell), etc. North America: his- 
lorical, economic and regional geography. 

This book is like the preceding one in having the 
Pj'obleni Facet multi local, the C!eograi)hieal Facet, uni- 
focal and the Chronological Facet absent. But it disci's 
from it in the focus of its Geographical Facet lieing a little 
sharper a.s it is ‘ North America ' wliieh is less extensive 
than the ‘ World ’. 

21H PiTiiSNs.MA (Maueck B.). Geoavaphical -avi'dlysis 
of tlie Loner Indus Basin (Sind). 3 pis. 

This book is like the two preceding ones in having 
the Problem, Geographical and Chronological Facets 
respectively multifocal, unifocal and absent respectively. 
Its focus in the Geographical Facet is sharper still as it 
is ‘ Rind ’ which is far less extensive than the ‘ World’ 
or ' North America ’. 

205 WooLDHiDUK (R. W.J, etc. The physical basis of 
geography; an outline of geomorphology. 

This book is unifocal in the Problem Facet with 
‘ Ph\.sical geography ' as the focus. Ab it is a theoretical 
book, the Geographical and the Chronological Facets are 
absent. 

206 Great Britain. Meteorological ( — OfBce ) . 
Indian Ocean currents. 

This book is unifocal both in the Problem and 
Geographical Facets. ‘ Indian Ocean ’ is the focus in 
the latter. ‘ Ocean currents * which is the focus in the 
forme]' is a shai'pcr one than the focus of the preceding 
book in that Facet. The two books arc alike in hamg 
tlic Chronological h'aecl absent. 
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207 (jUilford (J. P.). General psychology. 

This book belongs to llie Main Class ‘ Psychology ’ 
which nmy have an Entil\ Facet and a Problem Facet. It 
is diffuse in the fii-st and multifocal in the second. 

208 Eobaok (A. A.). Psychology of character with a 
survey of temperament. 

This book is like the preceding one in having its 
Entity facet diffuse. But it diffei-s from it in having its 
Problem Facet unifocal with ‘ Character ’ for the focus. 

209 iiAKTLN (Herbert). Formati\e factors in charac- ' 
ter: a psj'chologieal studj in tlic normal development of 
childhood. 

This book is unifocal m both the facets. The focus 
in the Problem Facet is ‘ Character ' the same as in the 
preceding book, that hi the Entity Facet being ‘ Child 

210 Jeksild (Artliur T.). Child psychology. 

This book is unifocal in the Entity facet and has 
‘ Child ’ for its focus as the preceding book. But it is 
multifocal in the Problem Facet. 

211 TAMBY^Ui (T. Isaac). Foregleams of God : a com- 
parative study of Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity. 

This book belongs to the Main Class ‘ Keligion ’ 
which may have a Religion Facet and a Problem Facet. 
It is multifocal in the foimcr and dift’use in the latter. 

212 Lang (Andreiv). Mjth, ritual and religion. 2 V. 

T il is book is diffuse in the Jteligion Face! but unifocal 
in the Problem Facet i\ith ' Mythology ' for the focus. 

213 Van Blskikk (William R.). Saviors of mankind. 

This book gives an account of Lao-Tze, Confucius, 
Gautama, Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus, Mahomet, Socrates etc. 
Most of thrae are founders of religion. The book, there- 
fore, belongs to the Main Class ‘ Religion ’. It is multi- 
focal in the Religion Facet but imifocal in the Problem 
Facet with ‘ Founders of religion ’ as the foeUs. 
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214 TIousrel (AKred). La wligion Vedique. 

This book is unifocal in the Eeligion Facet \^ith 
‘ Vcdic religion ’ u& the focus and diffuse in the Proldem 
Facet. 


215 Griswold (H. D.). The religion of the Rig Veda. 

This is like the preceding except that the focus in 
the Religion Facet is sharper, as ‘ Rig Vedic religion ' is 
a subclass of ‘ Vedic religion 

216 Wright (Joseph), etc. Old English grammar. 

Tills liook belongs to the Main Class ‘ Linguistics ' 
which ma.v have a Language Facet, a Stage Facet, a 
I’roblem Facet and an Element Facet. It is unifocal in 
the first two, ‘ English ’ and ‘ Old ’ being the i'es])cctiic 
foci. It is multifocal in the third and diffuse in the 
fomlh. 

217 WuioiiT (Joseph). An elementary Middle EnglhJi 
grammar. 

This book is like the preceding one in all rcsiiecls 
escepl that its focus in the Stage Facet is ‘ Middle ’ 
instead of ‘ Old ’. 

21b Aumistroxg (Lilias E.), etc. Handbook of English 
intonation. 

This book is unifocal m the Language, Stage and 
i’roblem Facets with ‘ English ‘ Modern ’ and ‘ Phono- 
logj' ’ respectively for their foci. It is diffuse in the 
Element Facet. 

219 R.vproPOKT (S.). Russian Language. 

It is unifocal only in the Language and Stage Facets, 
tt ilh ‘ Russian ’ and ‘ Modem ’ lespectively for focus. 
It is multifocal in the Problem Facet and diffuse in the 
Element Facet. 

220 Hill.\rd (A. E.). Elementary Greek exercises. 

In this book, all but the Problem Facet are unifocal 
the Problem Facet being either diffuse or multifocal. 
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‘ Greek ‘ Ancient ’ and ‘ Practicing material ’ are tlie 
respective foci of the Language, Stage and Element 
Facets. 

2211 Macdontll (Arthur \nthonj-’'. A Ycdie eram- 
mar f<'>’ students. 

Til's book IS multifocal in the Problem Facet and 
diffuse in the Element Facet. But it is unifocal m the 
Language and the Stage Facets witli ‘ Sanskrit ' and 
‘ Ancient ’ for the respective foci. 

222 RriJxnsR CA. D.). Etude sur idiome do-, Vedas 
etc. 

This liook is like the preecdina hook in the Ijanmui ji'. 
St age and Prolilem Facets. But it is unifocal in the 
Element Paect with ‘ Idioms ' as its foens. 

223 Dev\ Svrtri. Ed. Rigveda praGCikhva. 

In this book, the l..tnru.me F.ieet lias ‘ S.in-ikiit ' as 
its focus and tlie Stage F.iirt also is unil'ocal uith ‘ Rig 
■Vcdic ’ as its focus. Tlie Problem Facet too is unifocal 
with ‘ Phonoloa.v ' a-s its locus. But the Element Facet 
is diffuse. ' 

224 Spkijur (J. S.). Sanskrit ssmtax. 

In this book, the Language, Stage and Problem 
Facets are unifocal with ‘ Sanskrit ‘ Classical ’ and 
‘ S.Milax ’ a** llicir rcspcetirc foci. The Element Facet 
is diffuse. 

22.') PiM’iiEL (R.l. (Iramnidtik der Prakrit Sprachen. 

Ill this book, the L.iiiauage Facet is unifocal uith 
‘ Piakrit ' as h-. lo'-us The Sta»o Facet is alisent as no 
-t 1 'cs li.r, e hicii i eco' iired lor this language. The Pro- 
blem Facet IS multi local and the Element Facet is diffuse. 

226 .1 VIA CBanai-si Das). Ardhamagadhi reader. 

In this liook. the Language Facet is sharper as 
‘ Ardhamagadhi ' is a subclass of ‘ Prakrit ’. Further, 
the Element Facet also is unifocal with ' Practicing 
material ’ for the focus. 
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227 Axdersox (D.). The Pali datii-patha. 

This book differs from the preceding only in that its 
foci on the Language and the Element Facets are respee- 
tively ‘ Pali ’ and ‘ Roots 

228 Barton (George A.). Hittite ehrestomathy with 
vocabularj'. 

This book is unifocal in the Language Facet with 
‘ Hittite ’ as the focus. The Staee Facet is absent as 
stages have not been differentiated for the language. The 
Problem Facet is either diffuse or multifocal and the 
Element Facet is unifocal, with ‘ Practising material ’ as 
its focus. 

229 Specimens of Persian manuscripts for the use of 
candidates for llie negree of Honour and High Proflcicnc^ 
e.xnminations in Persian. 

This book is unifocal in the Language, Stage and 
Element Facets witli • Peman ’, ' IModern ’ and ‘ Practic- 
ing materials ’ for their respective foci. It is diffuse in 
the Problem Facet. 

230 Roberts (H.). Grammar of the Khassi language 
etc. 

This book is unifocal in the Language Facet with 
‘ Khassi Language ’ spoken by the tribes of Khasi hills in 
India. It has no Stage Facet as no stages have been 
recognised for the language. The Problem Facet is 
multifocal and the Element Facet, diffuse. 

231 Watkins (ilark Hanna). Grammar of C'hichown; 
a Bantu language of British Central Africa. 

This book is like the preeeding one cxce]it that the 
focus of the Language Facet is different. 

232 Ai’robixdo. Bases of Toga. 

The jilain Class of this book is ‘ ifysticism and bpiri- 
lual experience ’ which may admit of Religion, Pi-ohlcm 
and Entity Facets. The last of thc.se is absent and the 
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first two are unifocal with ‘ Integral, Vedic ’ and 
‘ Technique ’ for theii- mpeetive foci. 

233 UxDDKiirLij (Evelyn). Man and the supernatural : 
a study in thei.sm. 

[Las# four sentences of the hooh: “And in this 
loving, suffering surrender to the supernatural, the 
tiny human spirit achieves its glory and its rest. Tn 
so far as it is a creatiu'e of time it suffera. In so far as 
it partakes of Eternitj'^ — though it may not comprehend 
its own experience — that suffering is transfused by a deep 
exultancy, n still and living peace: for beyond and within 
the stress and conflict, it knows the unfolding presence of 
an infinite and unbreakable joy. And here it is perhaps 
that the changeful soul of man draws nearest to the 
unchanging, and tastes the peace, the splendour and tlie 
pity that dwelt together in the hcai-t of ttod.J 

In this book the Eeligion Paecl is al)sent; but the 
other two Facets are unifocal : ‘ Interpretations ’ being 
the focus of the Problem Facet and ‘ Gtod ’ of the Entity 
Facet. 

234 IxwAT Ivinx'. Way of illumination: a guide book 
to the Sufi mowment. 

This book is unifocal in llic Eeligion Facet with 
‘ Sufism ’ as its focus. The Problem Facet and the 
Entity Facet are absent. 

235 Hilditc’h (T. P.). Catalytic processes in applied 
chemistry. 

This book belongs to the Main Class ‘ Technology ’ 
which may admit of a Substance Facet and a Problem or 
Process Facet. The fii-st of these is alj&ent and the second 
is unifocal with ‘ Catal^-sis ’ for the focus. 

236 C.vix (John Caunell). Jlanufacture of dyes ed. 
by J. F. Thorpe. 

This book has the Substance Facet unifocal with 
‘ Dyestuff ’ as the Focus but diffuse in the other Facet, 
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237 Kasinathan (N.)- Manufacture of photographic 
plates in India. 

This book is like the preceding one except that the 
focus of the Substance Facet is ‘ Photographic plates 

238 "W-iiiKEB (James). Introduction to physical che- 
mistry. 

This book belongs to the Main Glas.s ‘ Chemistry 
which may have a ‘ Problem Facet ’ and a ‘ Substance 
Facet ’. The second of these is diffuse and the fiisl is 
unifocal with ‘ Phy.sical chemistiy ’ as its focus. 

239 Van’t Hoff (J. H.). Studies in chemical dyna- 
mics. 

This book is like the preceding one except that the 
focus in the Problem Facet is sharpest os ‘ 'r)\mamics of 
chemical action ’ is a subclass of ‘ Physical chemistry 

240 Bone (William A.). Flame and combustion in 
gases. 

This book is like the preceding one except that its 
focus is sharper still as ‘ Flame, Combustion ’ is a sub- 
class of ‘ Dynamics of chemical action '. 

Exercise 

For each of the titles 241 — 318. 

A. State the main class and name the facets that 

it may have. 

B. State for each facet whether it is unifocal, multi- 

focal or diffuse or whether it is absent. 

C. Distribute the terms in tlie title to their respec- 

tive facets. 

241 Finer (Herman). Theory and practice of 
modern government. 

242 Be.nk (El-nest J. P.). Modern government as a 
busybody in other men’s matters. 
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243. Root (Elihu). Cilizeu’s pari iu goverumeul. 

244 L.\ski (Harold J.). Liberty in the modem state. 

245 SwABEY (Marie Collins). Theory o£ the demo- 
cratic stale. 

.246 P.VL3I1ERI (Mario). Philosophy of fascism. 

247 Reiu (Margaret (J.). Cousumei-s and the market. 

248 Dobb (Maurice). Wages. 

249 Lange (Oskar), etc. On the economic theory of 
socialism. 

250 Hiskett (W. R.), tU. .Searchlight on social 
ei-edit etc. 

251 Whitehsluj (Haivld). Administration of mar- 
keting and selling. 

252 Eikzio (Paul). Foi’eign balances. 

253 SuBBA Rao (X. S.). Sonic aspects of economic 
planning. 

254 Quresmi (..Vnwar Iqbal). State and the economic 
life, being a study of the methods of slate intervention in 
economic life in the leading countries of the world with 
special reference to India. 

256 Wijasmore (A. W.). Business budgets and bud- 
get cry control. 

256 AVhwldoX ( Hill old II. ). Cost-accounting and 
costing methods. 

267 Todeb (Dale). Labotu- economics and labour 
problems. 

258 JoNKS (G. P.). Workers abroad. 1939. 

269 SflivA Rao (B.). Industrial worker in India. ‘ 

1939. 
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260 iNTja{NATioA..Ui IiABouK Ofmce. Laboiu' condi- 
tiona in ludo-Cliina. 1938. 

261 Ai’i’ (Frank), etc. Farm economies, mauagemeul 
and distribution ed. by K W. Gregory. 

262 Sen (Sacbiu). Studies in the laud economics of 
Scngal. 1935. 

263 Bhatnagar (B. G.). Studies in the ruiRl eco- 
nomy of the Allahabad district. 1924. 

264 Jensen (E.). Danish agricultuie, its economic 
development: a description and economic analysis center- 
ing on the free trade epoch 1870 — 1930. 

265 Indian glass industry. 1940. 

266 United State,s. L.vbour Statistics (Bui-ehu 
of — ). Producti\ity of labour in glass industiy [in the 
U.S.A.]. 1927. 

267 Indian cotton mill industry. 1940. 

268 Fong (H. D.). Cotton industry and trade in 
China. 2 V. 1932. 

269 Kajusaka (Seituro). Cotton industiy of Japan. 
1934. 

270 Eamacuandr.! Eao (B.). Economics of leather 
industry with special reference to Bengal. 1925. 

271 United St.ites. Labour St.vtistiob. (Bui-eau 
oL — ). Conditions in the shoe industry in ilavei’hill, 
Mass. 1928. 

272 BUCH.VNAN (14. Ugilvie). Pastiu'al industries ol 
New Zealand. 1935. 

273 Dossant (Oulamhooseiu A.). Present problems 
of the motion pictui-e industiy [in India]. 1936. 

274 Frv ((j. C.J. Text-book of [world] geogi'aphy. 
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275 Bunting (W. L.), etc. Grcography of the British 
empire. 

276 iiiscABT (Ilerberl). The origin of human reason; 
being an examination of recent hypothesis conceining it. 

277 Piaget (Jean), etc. Judgment and reasoning in 
the child tr, by M. Warden. 

278 Stern (William). Psychology of early childhood 
up to the sixth year of age etc. 

279 Conklin (Edmund S.). Principles of adolescent 
psychology. 

280 Hollinuworth (Lcta S.). Psychology of sub- 
normal children. 

281 iLiDABiAOA (Salvador de). Englishmen, Fi’ench- 
men, and Spaniards : an cssaj in comparative psychology. 

282 Forlono (J. (1. E.). Shoil studies in the science 
of comparative religious embracing all the religions of 
Asia. 

283 hLRAPFE (Alexaudi'c Haggerty). Mythologic uni- 
versclle. 

21H BLOOiiFiELi) (ilaui'ice). Eeligiou of the Veda. 

285 trUERiNOT (A.). La religion de Jaiua: histoii'c, 
doctrine, culte, coutiuncs, institutions. 

286 Uruaiaiond (James). Via, \oritas, \ila; lecLui’cs 
on ‘ ‘ Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form ’ ’ 
delivered at Oxford and London in April and May 1894. 

287 Pritchabu ( F. H. ). Essentials of modem 
English. 

288 Stokoe ( U. E. ). Understanding [modem 
English] ^tax. 
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289 HuauEXET (A. P.)- Frendi language 

ed. by H. J. Weintz. 

290 Nicholson (G' G.). A practical introduction to 
1 modem] French phonetics. 

291 Semenov (Anatol F,). The [ancient] ftreeh 
language and its evolution: an introduction to its bcieutific 
study. 

292 AHldonell (Ailhur Anthony). Vedic reader for 
students. 

29a 1 {amachandr.\ Sastbi (G. A.). Manual of 
[classical] Sanskrit grammar. 

294 (ruoaii (Bataki-ishiia;. Linguistic introduction to 
[classical] Sanskrit. 

295 Boa'HLixoK (Otto), banskiit cresthomathie. 

296 Lanman (Charles liockwell). A Sanskiit reader. 

297 ActUECUT (b. Th.). Die Accentu Sansciilico 
[('lassicalj . 

298 PuNNANANDA SwAiii (Samana). Pali selections. 

299 Jain (Banarsi Das). Ardha-Magadhi reader. 

300 liAVJ-acTY (II. G.). A gi’ammar of the Pukhto, 
Pu.shto or language of the Afghans etc. 

30k Pum’s (John T.). Grammar of the Hindustani 
or Urdu language. 

302 BAMAfcsv\AMi Awau (L. V.). The evolution of 
Atalayalani moriihology. 

303 Schulze (P. V. P.). Vocabulary of Kuvi-Kond 
language with short sentences on general subjects for 
com crsational pui'pose. 

304 Hlkman (B.). Meaning and value of mysticism- 
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305 MuKKBJ^as (Radhakainal). Theory and art of 
mysticism. 

306 IIoDGSox (Geraldine). Nature and illuminatiyi'. 
[Extract from the p)cface: Can tliib relation of man to 
nature be wholly excluded from true, genuine mvbticiam. 
. . . The nature of apprehension in natural things awaits 
explication and definition. ... The power of spiritual 
apprehension goes back a long way in our literature]. 

307 Myers (Frederic W. II. Human pcrsonaliiy 
and its survival of bodily death od. by D. B. and L. IJ. M 

308 J.\<juiN (Noel). Scientific palmistry. 

309 Oliver (C. W.). An analysis of magic and witch- 
craft etc. 

310 Kuv.uayanand.v. Pranayflmn. (Popular yosa. 
V. 2.) [Breath regulation]. 

311 Suzuki (Dai&etz Tertaro). The training ol Zen 
Buddhist monk etc. 

312 Reg\rdie (Israel). A garden of pomogranates: an 
outline of the Qabaleh. 

313 'Wmte (Arthur Edward). Lamps of ivestom 
mysticism: essays in the life of the soul in God. 

314 S^KE.s (Walter J.). Principles and practiib' of 
lirewing ed. bj Arthur R. Ling. 

315 iUxTELL (0. L.). Tndustiial clcetro-ehemistiy. 

316 KiRbiivw (..lolin B. C ). Rceoveiy and use of 
indusliial and other wastes. 

317 Stew-uit (A. W.). Stereochemistry. 

31 S Ejiicii (Friedrich). Lehrbuch dcr Mikrochemic. 

241 The class number of a book will Tran- 
slate only those facets of its specific subject in 
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which it is Unifocal and generally leave Un- 
translated those in which it is Multifocal or 
Diffuse and those that ai-e Absent. 

That an absent facet cannot find a place in the class 
number is obvious, but that facets not unifocal should 
also be treated as if they were absent is a matter of 
convention. 

The number of possible foci in any facet is equal to the 
number of first-order divisions in the schedule of divisions 
of the main class in question (based on the train of 
charaeleristies corresponding with the facet concerned). 
For example, according to the Colon Classification the 
T>T)e-of-State Facet of the main class ‘ Political science ’ 
may have as many as 8 foci If a hook is prcdoimncntly 
focussed on one of these, it is unifocal. But it may 1)C 
focussed with e(iual emphasis on any number of the first- 
order divisions, slioit of all. A book so focussed is called 
‘ Partiallj’ coniprehensive ' in the facet concerned. No 
scheme of classification appears to have so far succeeded 
in inventing a manageable notation to distinguish every 
kind of partial comprehension. It is a problem that awaits 
research. Some of the difiieuUies of the ijroblem liave 
been described in detail in my Prolegomena to hlraiy 
classification (Pp. 143 — 149) under the heading of Canon 
of Partial Comprehension, which is described there aa 
“ a challenge to the library profession and a first-class 
research problem for gifted students ”. 

In the meantime we adopt the convention that the 
facet in which a book is multifocal should be treated as 
if it were absent. 

Again it may happen that a book is focussed equally 
on one and all of the first order divisions corresponding 
with a facet, in which case it is ‘ fuUy comprehensi\ e ’ in 
the facet. But even so we shall adopt the convention of 
treating the facet as if it were absent. 
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We need hardly •say, then, that a facet in which a hook 
is diffuse (not focussed at all) should be treated as if 
it were absent. 

This equalisation of fully comprehensive, partially 
comprehensive and diffuse facets with absent facets is 
one of the sore points to-day in the technique of classi- 
fication. In the absence of a classificatory device to 
distinguish between them, the aid of the catalogue is 
invoked to meet the .situation provisionally in certain cases 
of multifocal facets. One of the foci is, in certain 
circumstances, chosen as if it were the only focus and tlie 
class number of tiie book is constructed. Then a cross- 
reference entry is given from each of the foci not selected. 
For example if a book on political science has ‘ Parts of 
government ’ and ‘ Functions of gosernment ’ for its foci 
in the Problem Facet, the former may decide the class 
number of the book and the latter may be used for 
constructing the class-number for which a cross-reference 
entry is to be made : The book is numbered W :2 and for 
W:3 the reader is directed by a cross-re fercncc to look 
up this book. Such cross-references may also be given 
even if the facet is treated as absent. These cross- 
references are called analytical entries as they virtually 
analyse the book and give an entry for each focus in a 
multifocal facet. 

242 Facets deemed vacant by Rule 241 are 
called Vacani’ Facets. 

The name shows that in the class number, the space 
belonging to the facet Avill have no number. 

243C In tbe Colon Classification, the Colon 
following- a facet sliould be Retained though the 
facet is vacant, except that the Colons at the 
End of a class number may be Dropped. 
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The result is (1) that there will be indication at stage 
(8) of the procedure as to what schedule should be used 
to translate a' digit and (2) that no class number will 
end with a colon. 

The reason for the retention of the colon after vacant 
facets is not really as trivial as to be exhausted by the 
first of these results. The meaning of the class number 
wiU be totally different if the colon is not retained. 
Suppose the Specific Subject is ‘ Functions of govern- 
ment By rule 243f'. it will be translated into the 
Colon Number W :3 If the colon were dropped, it rrill 
read as WS which would mean ' Feudal institutions ’. 
The fact is that the colon is part of the stmeture of the 
formula for the main class and wc should not pull it out 
light-heartedly. 

In the syntax of the Colon Language, the function and 
meaning of the constituent elements of a number are 
determined on a ‘ Gestalt basis ’ and the colons form a 
fundamental part of the Gestalt. 

It is obrious, however, that no purpose ■will be served 
syntactically by a colon at the end of a class number. 
That is why it is laid down that no class number need 
end with a colon. 

One consequence of this rule may be explicitly stated. 
If two are more facets, which are consecutive but do not 
include the end one of a main class, are vacant, there 
will be an equal number of consecutive colons in the 
class number. 

243C4 At stage 4 of the ])rocedui‘e for Colon 
Classification, write within the bracket corres- 
ponding with the facet “ Vacant ” with the 
reason in that one of the following forms which 
is appropriate Multifocal ” “■.'Diffuse” 
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or “ Absent if one of the multiple foci is 
preferred, write after the name of the prefeiTed 
focus “ though really multifocal 

243C5 At stage 5, all the reasons and remarks 
prescribed for stage 4 may be dropped. 

243C7 At stage 7, the absence of the number 
in a vacant facet must be explicitly stated in a 
form like “No Problem Nmnber 

243D The ijrocedure for Decimal Classifica- 
tion needs no amplification or amendment. 

Examples 

The class numbers arc worked J'or the books 187 — 240 
filed as examples under llule 240. The results are shown 
at some stages only. 

187 Young (George;. The pendulum of progress: an 
essay in political science and scicntiftc politics. 

Colon Number 

(2) W IT] : [P] 

(4) W [Vacant multifocal] : [Vacant multi- 

focal] 

(5) W [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) W 

Note that tlic words in tlic lillc are merely used to 
determine the main clas.s. Tliey are not suitable for 
distribution into the brackets. 

Decimal Number 

(5) 32 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

188 Newman (George). Citizenship and the survival 
of civilisation. 
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Colon Number 

(4) W IVaciiut abscutj : [Gitkcoisliip etc.] 

(5) I Vacant] : [Relation oJ' Slate willi citizens] 

(6) W:5 

Decimal Number 

(5) 323-4 

(6) Co-cxtcnsivencss is reached 

189 MADAKI.VUA ^S. de). Anarchy or hirearchy. 

Cohn Number 

(4) W [Auareliy or hierarchy] : [Vacant'. ’dilTuse] 

(5) W [Democracy] : [Vacant] 

(6) W6 

Decimal Number 

(5) 321-4 

(6) Go-extensiveness is reached 

190 Dodd (James ilai'vey). Introductoiy economics. 

Colon Number 
(2) X [B] : [E] [G] : [C] 

(4) X [Vacant multifocal] : [Vacant multi- 

focal] : [Vacant absent] : [ Vacant 
absent] 

(5) X [Vacant] : [Vacant] ; [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) X 

Decimal Number 

(6) 83 

(6) Oo-extensiven^s is reached 

191 Kino (Willford I.). Gaiises of economic iiuctua- 
lionsi possibilities of anticipation and control 

Cohn Number 

(4) X [Vacant diffuse] i [Causes of etc.] : 
[Vacant absent] : [Vacant absent] 
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(5) X [ Vacant 1 ; [ Business cycle ] : [ Vacant ] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) X:74 

Decimal Number 

(5 ) 380-124 [By 13lli edn.] and 338-54 (By 14tli 
edn.) 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that tlie i'oimcr oeeni's in iJie class ‘ Cominci-ce 
Consistently ^ith tliis and in conformity to the Canon of 
Context, this di\ision is Icmcd ‘ Trade cycles But 
‘ Beonomic llucluations ’ includes not only ‘ Trade cycles ’ 
but also ‘ Financial ' and ‘ Froduction ’ cycles Thus 
this class is too narrow for the bock. A note in small 
type under 380-1242 in luc Decimal ilassification recog- 
nises this. This delect was remedied in 1942 by the supply 
of the second number given abme. 

192 CoLoaTianN (J. M.). The agricultui-al crisis: is 
it u temporary problem? 193o. 

Colon Number 

(4) X [Agi-icultm-al] ; [Crisis etc.]: ['• World ’’] : 

[“ 193—”] 

(5) X [ Agriculture J : [ Depression J : [ World ] : 

[193—] 

(6) X9J:742:1:N3 

Decimal Number 

(5) 338-15 

(6) Co-cxleusivenoss is not reached since the Chro- 

nological and Geographical Facets are left 
unrepresented 

Note that this number at least has been furnished only 
by the 14th edition of 1942. Before that it could not be 
decided whether it should be put in the class ‘ 338-1 
Agricultural products ’ or in ‘ 380-124 Trade cycles ’ 

193 Huttok (Graham). £d. The burden of plenty. 
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Colon Nwnbor 

(4) X [Vacant absent] : [Burden of plenty]; 

[Vacant absent] : [Vacant absent] 

(5) X [Vacant] : [Planned economy] : [Vacant]: 

[Vacant] 

(6) X:75 

Decinud Number 

(o) 338 [As indicated by the index of the Decimal 
classification] 

(6) Co-extenaiveness is not reached, as this number 
really represents the far more extensive class 
‘ Production ’ or at best ‘ Economic organi- 
sation’ and misses out the essential idea of 
• Planning The 14th edition has created 
the number 338-54 for planning. 

1114 OoATES (W. P.), etc. The second five-year tdau of 
development of U. S. S, R. 1934. 

Colon Number 

(4) [Vacant multifocal] : [Five-year plan] : 

[U. S. S. E.] : [Second i.e. 193—] 

[193-] 

(5) X [Vacant] : [Planned economy] : [Russia] ; 

[193-] 

(6J X:75:58:N3 

Decimal Number 

(5) 338-0947084 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached although all the 

three unifocal facets are represented for the 
reason given in the preeding example. 

Note that rule 118 (a) of the Code for classifiers sug- 
gests the above niunber or 330-947084 
The 14th edn. has made quite a different provision via. 
838-947084. But then this stands for ‘ Industrial legisla- 
tion- ’ which is less general than ‘ Planning 

195 L.vN6muROH (Richard H.). Industrial manage* 
ment. 
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Colon Number 

(4) X [Vacant diffuse] : [Industrial manage- 

ment] : [Vacant absent] : [Vacant 
^ absent] 

(5) X [ Vacant ] : [ Organisation ] : [ Vacant ] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) X:8 

Decimal Number 

(5) 658 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that the main class is not ‘ Economics ’ in the 
Decimal classification 

196 Bbinkmann (Theodor). Economics of the farm 
management etc. 

Colon Number 

(4) X [Farm] : | Economies of manogemcnl]; [Va- 

cant absent] ; [Vaciinl absent] 

(5) X [Agricnltural economics] : [Organisation] : 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) X9J:8 

Decimal Number 

(5) 338 12 

(6) Co-exlensiveness is reached 

197 Cohen (R. L.). Economics of agriculture. 

Colon Number 

(4) X [Economics of agriculture] : [Vacant 

midtifocal] : [Vacant absent] : [Vacant 
absent] 

(5) X [ Agricultural economics ] : [ Vacant ] : 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) X9J 

Decimal Number 

(5) 338-1 

(6) Co-extensivcness .is reached 
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198 Dawrov (E. Sewell). Farm management in 
South Africa. 1931. 

Colon Number 

(4) X [Farm management] : [Vacant diffuse) : 

[South Africa] : [“ 193— ”] 

(5) X [Agricultural economics] : [Vacant] ; 

[South Africa] : [193 — ] 

(6) X9J::63:N3 

Deeimdl Number 

(5) 338-10968 

(6) Co-extensi^ eneas is not reached because there is 

no provision for the Chionological Facet 

199 PvTTERsox (S. Howard). Social aspects ol 
indu.sti.\. a surse.s ol labour pioliloms and of causes oL 
industiial uniest. 

Colon Number 

(4) X [Vacant absent] : [Social etc.] : [Vacant 

absent] : [Vacant absent] 

(5) X [Vacant] : [Labour] : [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) X:9 

Dedmal Number 

(5) 331 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

200 Bloompteu) (J. J.), etc. Determination and con- 
trol of industrial dust. 

Colon Number 

(4) X [Vacant absent] .- [Determination etc.] : 

[Vacant absent] : [Vacant absent] 

(5) X [Vacant] : [Industrial poisons . . . dust etc.] : 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) X;944 

Note that co-extensiveness is not reached as 944 is not 
yet subdivided 
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Dednud Number 

(5) 831-822 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached for the same 

reason as in the Colon Number because the 
subdivision is not carried up to ‘ Dust 

201 United States. Labour Statistics (Bureau 
of — ). Hygiene of the painter’s trade. 

Colon Number 

(4) X [Painter s trade] : [Hygiene] : [Vacant 

absent] : [Vacant alaent] 

(6) X [Painter’s trade] -. [Industrial poisons etc.] ; 
[Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) X9MP5895:944 

Decimal Number 

(5) 331-828676 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

202 Pioki.es (llerliert). The surface of the earth: 
elementary physical and economic geography.. 

Colon Number 
(2) U [P] : [G] : [C] 

(4) U [Vacant multifocal] : [Earth] : [Vacant 

absent] 

(5) U [Vacant] j [World] -. [Vacant] 

(6) U;1 

Decimal Number 

(5) 91 

(6) Co-exlensiveness is reached 

Note that out of the two problems studied in the book, 

‘ Phj^cal geography ’ will liave the number 551 and 
‘ Economic geography ’ 380-9. Is it proper to put their 
combination in a still another number 91? 

203 Jones (LI. Kodwell), etc. North America: his- 
torical, economic and i-egional geography. 

W 
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Colon Number 

(4) U [Vacant mnltifoeal] : [North America]: 

[Vacant absent] 

(5) U [Vacant] : [North America] : [Vacant] 

(6) U;71 

Decimal Number 

(5) 9n 

(6) Co-extensiTeness is reached 

204 PiTHiWALA (Mtincck B.)- Geosraphienl analysis 
of the Lower Indus Basin (Sind). 3 pls.- 

Colon Number 

(4) U [Vacant multifocal] : [Lower Indus Basin 

(Sind)l : [Vacant absent] 

(5) U [Vacant] : [Sind] : [Vacant] 

(6) U:233 

Decimal Number 

(5) 915-47 

(6) (*o-extensivencss is not reached as Sind has not 

been individualised 

205 Wooldridge (S. W.), etc. The phy,qical basis of 
geography: an outline of geomoi-phology. 

Colon Number 

(4) U [Phj’sical basis etc.] : [Vacant absent] : 

[Vacant absent] 

(5) U [Physical geography] : [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) U2 

Decimal Number 

(5) 551 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that this book goes into the main class ‘ Geology ’ 
in the Decimal Classification — not very satisfying to the 
Canon of Helpful Order 
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206 Great Britaix. Meteorol(x.ical ( — Office). 
Indian Ocean currents. 

Colon Number 

(4) U i[Currente] : [Indian Ocean] : [Vacant 
absent] 

(5) U [Currents] : [Indian Ocean] : [Vacant] 

(6) U2562;91 

Decimal Number 

(5) 551-477 

(6) Co-exlensiveness is reached 

Note that this book goes like the preceding one into 
the main class ‘ Geology ’ 

207 GtHiPORD (J. P.). (leiicial psychology. 

Colon Number 
(2) S [E] : [P] 

(4) S [Vacant diffuse] : [Vacant multifocal] 

(5) S [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) S 

' Decimal Number 

(6) 159-9 

(6) Co-exteusiveness is leuchcd 

208 Eoback (A. A.). Psychology of character with 
a survey of temperament. 

Colon Number 

(4) 9 [Vacant diffuse] : [Character] 

(6) S [Vacant] ; [Chaructor] 

(6) 9:74 

Decimal Number 

(5) 169-92332 

(6) Co-extensiveneffl is reached 

209 Mabtin (Herbert). Fomative factors in charac- 
ter: a psj'chological study In the normal development of 
childhood. 
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aSilIm SimiAxttr 

((4^ S ll(CMliilll<»»€ij s [[fflsMiuiaitinrt! iacitiui'N m 'tw;.- 
te «<lie.]| 

[(:§) llOraMj] s l€aHiii»tii.<ir| 

({«j) ®Ljf4 

DsemaH 

(f.Sj) 'IttkHue ih) ffik® jsatsxTttjafiiiO itiw jt^jiinwairi Itsffih ilas 
itaoetk. HiB Cisdi hi lokimjkn ^nei. ros 
. lit M (flHniiill«d tt.o jiiiitliirr tlbe Pe®- 
lil^iiE PstttisA MKuS Eswut* UIm} ElniitDlty P^wett. 
Time ssniDaiiBviiX' t3sii^'ilioBie^ 1^-9SSSS 

C!W^esflbmi6iB(eatt6« in mwil infaafefi IdeeBnuse tie 
Waest iiwia i^onnul. mtii die jF^di 

tiatt itln' liieeiimiit <C11iiwirneitt®gii iiii& tis) tiame- 
lLait<<‘ itlbifc flismafe ans^S tHinf fcoofe mhii 

lU) <vf {trader lexltisawBi initiu) tie '* !»itiiii»' dlatas 
jiisiaBiict' — ■■*’ 4KsiBi£aSa8iiss ' Hohie “ imt® ‘Flkiwer' 
fflffi a*»aramt of nowuitr otf Jl»sgmage '* 

2li0 Jebsul® iiArdbmr T.) CiiM fwjrifSiiidtogy. 

C'itm XMmhtr 

{in a iriMJ : [Taeaml miillilwealj 

(5jl #5 ilt'haWl : JVaeaaitj 
(6) SI 

Dedmal Suwbcr 

(5,t 159'.SK7 

(6; Co^cnvireiieas is reached 

211 T;(hbvaii (T, tsaaej. Foieglcana of God; a 
t'tmpumtWe study of Hinduiifni, Buddbisni and Christia- 
nityj 

CUon Number 

( 2 ) Q til] ; [P] 

(4) Q [Vaeanl nmltifoeall :. [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) Q [Vacant J ; [Vacant] 

(6) Q 



FOCUS AND VACANT FACETS 
Decimal Number 

( 6 ) 291 

, (6) Co-ext€iisiveiie&s is reached 

212 Land (Andrew). Dtfyth, religion and ritual. 
Colon Number 

(4) Q [Vacant diffuse] ; [Myth etc.] 

(5) Q [Vacant] : [Mythology] 

(6) Q:1 

Decimal Number 

( 6 ) 29113 

(6) Co-extcnsiveuetis is reached 


213 Van Buskisk (William B.). Saviuiu of man* 
kind. 


Colon Number 

(4) Q [Vacant multifocal] : [Sarions of religion] 

(5) Q [Vacant] : [Founders of religion] 

(6) Qf:33 

Decimal Number 


( 5 ) 291-64 

(6) Go-exteusivenesb is mched 


214 Kousbel t Allred). La religion Vedique. 

Colon Number 

(4) Q [Vedique] ; [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) Q [Hinduism (Vedic)J : [Vacant] 

(6) Q1 

Decimal Number 

(5) 294-1 

(6) Go-extensiveness is reached 

215 GbibwoiA) (H. D.). The religion of the Bigveda. 
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Cohn Number 

(4) Q [Bigveda] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) Q [Rigvedie religion] : [Vacant] 

(6) Qll 

Decimal Number 

(5) 294-1 

(6) Co-cxlensiveness is not reached as ‘ Vodic reli- 

gion ’ is not subdivided in the schedule 

210 Wrioht (Joseph), etc. Old English grammar. 
Colon Number 

(2) P [L] : [S] [P] : [B] 

(4) P [English] : [Old] [Vacant multifocal] : 

[Vacant diffuse] 

(3) P [English] : [Old] : [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) Plll:l) 

Decimal Number 

(5) 429 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

217 Wriuht (Joseph). An elementary Jliddle English 
grammai'. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [English] : [Middle] : [Vacant multi- 

focad] ; [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) P [English] ; [Middle] ; [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) Plil:E 

Decimal Number 

(5) 427-02 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that tliis number is indicated only in the ind^ of 
the Decimal classification 

218 AanbiRONU (Eilias E.), etc. Handbook of English 
intonation. 
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Colon Number 

(5) P [English] : [Modern] [Phonology] : [Vacant] 

(6) PllltJl 

Bedmoil Number 

(5) 421-5 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

219 Kappopobt (S.). Russian language. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Russian] ; [“ Modem ”] [Vacant multi- 

focal] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) P [Russian] : | Modem] [Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) P142:J 

Bedmnl Number 

(5) 491-7 

(6) Co-exten&heiicss is leached 

220 HujMrd (A, E.). Elementary Greek exereisea- 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Greek]: [“Ancient”] [Vacant diffuse] : 

[Exercises] 

(5) P [Greek] : [Ancient] [Vacant] : [Practising 

material] 

(6) P13:C:9 

BedmcA Number 

(5) 488-6 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note: Use tables 3 and 4 at the end ot the Deiimdl 
classifirntion. 

221 Macdonell (Arthur Anthony). A Vedic grammar 
for students. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Sanskrit] : [Vedic] [Vacant multifocal] ; 
[Vacant diffuse] 
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(5) P [Sanskrit] : [Vedic] [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) P15:A 

Decmal Number 

(5) 491-1 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that 491-2 is shown as ‘ Sanskrit ’ in the Decimal 
classification and 491-1 as Indie. As there is mnch 
difference between ‘ Vcdio Sanskrit ’ and ‘ Classical 
Saaskrit it is desirable to reserve 491-1 for the former 
and 491-2 for the latter. 

222 Reonter fA D.). Etude sur idiome des Vedas 
etc. 


Colon Number 

(4) P [" Sanskrit ”] -. [Vcdic] [Vacant multi- 

focal] ; [Idioms] 

(5) P [Sanskrit] : [Vedic] [Vacant] : [Idioms] 

(6) P16:A:5 

Note that the nuni))er for ‘ Idioms ’ is indicated in the 
commentary (para 2) on Rule P24 of the Colon classi- 
fication. 

Decimal Number 

(5) 491-131 

(6) Co-extensiveneffii is reached 

223 Mvnoal Deva Sastri, Ed, Rigveda pratififikhya. 
Colon Number 

(4) P [“ Sanskrit ”] : [Rig Vedic] [PrritiSakhya] : 

[Vacant diffuse] 

(5) P [Sanskrit] : [Rig Vedic] [Phonology] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) P15:10A1 

Note that Rule P20A of the Colon classification pros- 
cribes the method of constructing the Stage Number foi 
eases Uke this, 



FOCUS AND VACANT FaCBTS 
Dednud Number 

(6) 491*15 

(6) Co-cxlen&h eneas is not reached since the diffe- 
rent Vedic langfuages cannot be distinguished 

224 Seeuer (J. S.). Sanskrit syntax. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Sanskrit] : [“Classical”] [Syntax] 

[Vacant diffuse] 

(5) P [Sanski'it] : [Classical] [Syntax] ; [Vacant] 

(6) P15:C3 

Decimal Number 

(5) 491*152 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

225 PiscitEL (R.), Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Prakrit Spraelien] : [Vacant absent] 

[Vacant ■/ multifocal] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) P [Prakrit] : [Vacant] [Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) P151 

Decimal Number 

(5) 491*3 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

226 JuN (Banaisi Dafi). Ardhamagadhi reader. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Ardhamagadhi] : [Vdcanf. 'absent] [Vacant 

'.'multitocal] : [ReadeiJ 

(5) P [ Aidhamagadhi j : [Vacant] [Vacant] : 

[Practising material] 

(6) P1516::9 

Deoimod Number 

(5) 491*386 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as ‘ Ardhama- 

gadhi ’ has not been individualised 
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227 Anderson (D.). The Pali dairi-pSAa. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Pali] ; [Vacant absent] [Vacant 

multifocal] : [DStu-pfiAa] 

(5) P [PaU] ; [Vacant] [Vacant] : [Eoots] 

(6) P1511::301 

Decimal Number 

(5) 491-320151 

(6) Co-extenaiveness ia not reached as ‘ Inflections ’ 

has not been subdivided so as to individualise 
‘ Boots ’ 

228 Barton ((leorge A.). Hittite chrestomathy with 


vocabulary. 


(4) 

Colon Number 

P [IJiitite] : [Vacant absent] 

[Vacant 


multifocal] ; [Chieslomalby etc.] 

(H) 

P [Hittite] ; [Vacant] [Vacant] : 

[Practising 

(6) 

material] 

P197!:9 


(5) 

Decimal Number 

491-9987 


(6) 

Co-extensiveness is not reached as 

‘ Hittite ’ is 

not individualised 



229 Specimens of Persian manuscripts for the use of 
candidates for the Degree of Honour and High Proflciency 
examinations in Persian. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Persian] : [“ Modem ”] [Vacant] : [Speci- 

mens etc,] 

(5) P [Persian] : [Modem] [Vacant] ; [Practising 

materials] 

(6) P164;J;9 
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Decimal Number 

(5) 491-5687 

(6) Co-extensivcucsa is i-eaclied 

230 Roberts (H.). (Iranuaar of the Klassi language. 

Colon Nimier 

(4) P [ Khassi language] : [Vacant absent] 

[Vacant multifocal] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) P [Language of Khassi hills] : [Vacant] [Va- 

cant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) P446191 

Decimal Number 

(5 ) 495-99 

(6) Co-extensivenesa is not reached as the Khassi 
language has not been individualised 

231 Watkins (Mark Hanna). Grammar of Chichewa: 
i Bantu language of British Central Africa. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Chichewa etc.] : [Vacant absent] [Vacant 

multifocal] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) P [Language of British Central Africa] : 

[Vacant] [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) P615 

Decimal Number 

(5) 496-3 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as Chichewa 

language has not been individualised 

232 Aukobixdo. Bases oL yoga, 

Colon Number 
(2) A [BJ : [P] : [L] 

(4) A [“ Integral ”] : [Bases of Yoga] : [Vacant 

abamit)] 

(5) A [Integral] : [Technique] : [Vacant] 

(6) Al;3 
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Decimal Number 


(6) 149-3 

(6) Co-cxleiibivenesa is not readied, as this iiumljcr 
slaiids for ‘ ilyslieism ’ in general and has 
no subdivisiofis 

Note that this is pnt in the main class ‘ Philosophy 
though the practice of Yoga is not philosophy. 

233 Underhill (Evelyn). Man and the supernatural: 
a study in theism. 

Colon Number 

(4) A [Vacant absent] : [“ Interpretation ”] : 

[Man and the supernatural : a study in 
theism] 

(5) A : [Intei-pretationJ : [CfodJ 

(6) A:7:U 

Decimal Number 

(5) 211 

(6) Co-extensiveness is viilually reached 

234 Inatat Kiia.n. Way of illiunuiation : a guide book 
to the Sufi movement. 

Colon Number 

(4) A [Hufi movement] : [Vacant absent] : 

[Vacant absent] 

(5) A [Sufism] : [Vacant] : [Y'lcant] 

(6) A73 

Decimal Number 

(5) 181-5 

(6) Co-cxteusi\ euesB is reached 

Note that it is lorciug the issue to put Sufism down as 
a school of philosophy 

It would be more helpful if the books 233 and 234 are 
in one Main Class. They are alike in approach. 

235 lIiLDiTcii (T. P.). Catalytic processes in applied 
chemistry. 
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Colon Number 

(2) F [S]:1P] 

(4) F [VaiMnt absoiilj ; [Calaljhe pioct'sbtbj 

(5) F [Vacaiit] : [Calalysi&J 

(6) F:8 

Decimal Number 

(5) 541-39 

(6) This IS not helpful placing. By the Canon of 

Context it IS clear that this number really 
stands only for the theoiy of Catalysis and 
not for its application. A more appropriate 
place will be m 660 Technology 

Note that the place is mdicated only in the index of 
the Decimal classification and theie is no mention in the 
Complete Tables. 

236 Cain (Jolm CanueUl ]llanufacture of dj'es ed. 
by J. F. Thorpe. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Dhs>J : [Vacant diHuse] 

(5) F [Dyes] : [Vacant] 

(6) F68 

Decimal Number 

(5) 667-2 

(6) Co-extemivciiess is not reached as tiie index to 

the Decimal classification shows that this is 
the Decimal Number both for ‘ Dj e manu- 
facture ’ and ‘ Dyeing ’ 

237 Kasinatuan (N.). Manufacture of photographic 
plates in India. 

Colon Number 

(4) P [Photographic plates] ; [Vacant diffuse] 
(6) F [Photogi-aphic plates] : [Vacant] 

(6) FMd5 
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Note that the number for ‘ Photographic plates js got 
by the Subject Device, as requii-ed by Rule E29i m the 
Colon classification. The Subject Device itself is defined 
in Rule 66 

Decimal Number 

(5) 771 

(6) The Canon of Context does not regard this place 

as happy. 770 is ‘ Photography The 
manufacture of ‘ photographic plates ’ is a 
technical process in the details of which one 
who practices photography (a division of 
‘ Fine arts ’ in the Decimal Classification) is 
not directly interested 

238 Walker (James). Introduction to physical 
chcmistiy. 

Colon Number 

(2) E [PJ:LS] 

(I) E LEbysicdl ehcimstryj : [Vacant diffuse] 

(J) E [Physical chemistiyj ; [Vacant] 

(6) E2 

Decimal Number 

(5) 541-3 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

239 Van't Eoee (J. H.). Studies in chemical dyua^ 
tnic& 

Colon Number 

(4) E [Chemical dynamics] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(6j E [Chemical dynamics] : [Vacant] 

(6) E213 

Decimal Number 

(5) 541-39 

(6) Co-extenaivenras is reached 

240 BuAii. (WUham A.). Flame and cumbustion in 
gases. 
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Colon Number 

(4) E [Flame & combuslion] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) E [Flame & combustion] : [Vacant] 

(6) E2131 

Decimal Number 

(5) 541-39 

(6) Co-extensiveness is nol icaebod becaiTse not fur- 

ther subdivided 

ExercUe 

1. For each of the titles 3187 — ^240 

A. Write down the results at the stages 7 and 8 in 

the translation ot the specific subject into Colon 
Number 

B. Write down the results at the stages 7 and in the 

translation of the specifle subject into Decimal 
Number 

2. For each of the titles 241 — 318 

A. Translate the specific subject into Colon Number, 

showing the result at each stage 

B. Translate the specific subject into Decimal Niun- 

ber, showing the result at each stage. 
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MAIN CL.VSSES WITH DIFFERENTIAL FACETR 

250 The facets presented by a specific sub- 

ject belonging to any of the main classes listed 
in Rule 221 are Independent both 

among theniselves and in llieir- possible foci 
( divisions). 

In other words; in these main classes tlie trains of 
characteristics used for classification are alwaj^ the same 
and schedules of di^ ision.s based on them are r(uite 
independent of one another. The formula of cliarne- 
teristics is. therefore, single (without altcmalive) and 
there is onl.v one schedule corresponding with eaeh train 
of eharaet eristics. The implications of this will become 
clearer when we presently consider main classes of which 
it is not true. 

251 Specific subjects belonging to the follow- 
ing eight main classes may present Dieperen- 
TT-^iL facets i.e. their facets may bo mutually 
dependent either among themselves or in Iheir 


possible foci (divisions) ; 

Colon No. Main Class. 

Decimal No. 

D 

Engineering 

62 

G 

Biology- 

57 

I 

Botany 

58 

J 

Agriculture 

63 

K 

Zoology 

59 

L 

Medicine 

61 

T 

Education 

37 

Z 

Law 

34 
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In other words: in these main classes the trains of 
characteristics used for classification are not always 
unvarying and|or the schedules of divisions based on a 
train of characteristics may be different for the different 
divisions based on a preceding one. Let us illustrate: 

A specific subject in ‘ Medicine may have a Problem 
Facet, some of the possible foci of which are ‘ State 
control of animals, as a measure of public health ‘ State 
control of food and drinks, as a measure of public health 
and ‘ Hygiene ol clot lung ’ The divisions for the 
succeeding facet will ]ia\e to be based on ‘ Animal ’ 
eharacteristie for the fiisl, ‘ Substance ’ characteristic for 

r 

the second and ‘ Matciial ’ chciiacici istic foi the Ihird : 

A specific subject in ‘ Enginceimg ‘ may ha\c a 
Work Facet and a Pait Facet iollowmg it Some of the 
possible foci of the former arc ‘ Building ‘ Motor car ’ 
and ‘ Steamer Bach of these will admit of a Part 
Facet. But some of the possible foci in this will be 
‘ Foundations ‘ Floors ‘ Walk ‘ Roofs ‘ Windows ' 
and ‘ Doois ’ loi the building , ‘ Wheels ‘ Axles 
' Springs “ Bod\ ‘ Hood ' and ' Breaks ' for the motor 
car , and ‘ Keel ‘ Hull ‘ Bridge ‘ Funnel ‘ Decks ’ 
and ‘ Deck-gear ’ for the steamer. 

The fonnula of characteristics is, therefore, not single 
but takes manv altcrunti\e loims fas in ‘Medicine’ 
above) and some liains of rhai.ictci istic.s gi\c iiso to 
more than one schedule (as in ‘ Engineeiing ’). The 
implications of this uill become clearer when we presently 
consider each of the eight main (lasses listed in the inle. 

252 Tn any main class, that facet which,^ 
requires those that follow it to be difPerentiated 
according to its own several foci (divisions) is 
the Different! AT rxo F\cF/r. Any facet so made 
to vary is a DrEimnuNTT^TED Facet, 
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2521 If this differentiation merely demands 
different schedules for one and the same Diffe- 
rentiated Facet (to correspond with the 
several foci of the Differentiating,' Facet), the 
Differentiation and the Facets concerned are of 
the First Order. 

2522 If the differentiation demands diffe- 
rent kinds of facets to correspond with the 
different foci of the Differentiating Facet, the 
Differentiation and the Facets concerned are of 
the Secoa'd Order, 

The example from ‘ Medicine ’ given under Rule 251 
is an instance of Seooat) Order. 

25523 A Differentiating Facet wiiicli is of 
the first order in some of its foci and of the 
second in others is of the Third Order. 

The comm<‘nlai'y on statement 222 has shown that, since, 
in the Decimal Classification, divisions based on different 
trains of characteristics are placed on a co-ordinate basis, 
all the facets of a specific subject cannot be repi'csented 
in its Decimal Number. Multiple trains of characteristics 
and multiple facets are not, in fact, fully recemised and 
provided for in the Decimal Classification. None the less, 
analysing n specific subject into its facets will greatly help 
one, especially in difficult cases, to translate the ordinary 
names of .siibjects into their most exact Deeimal Number. 

Such analysis is done, however, with greater facility 
and thoroughness in terms of a scheme of classification in 
which trains of eharactei isties (and, therefore, of facets) 
are explicitly iveognised and provided for by deliberate 
nilcs. And it will be easiest of all in a scheme the very 
structure of whose class numbers throws the different 
facets into clear relief 
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The Colon Classification has these qualities. The 
individuality of every facet is fully recognised, each 
being provided with its own schedule They are through- 
out precise in the rules of classification, in the schedules, 
in the formulae of ehai act eristics and in the class numbers. 
In dealing with the differ cntial facets of the eight main 
classes in question we shall, theicPore, make use of the 
terminology of Colon Classification but we must remember 
it is merely a formal comcnience not at all essential 

253(' Tlu' follow mu thiot' rules are aiipli- 
cable lo the C'olon ('labsiticalion. 

253C'l When the niireientiation is of the 
First Oi'dei, the onl\ jiieeaution necessary, in 
Iraiislaiun^ hnni ordinal \ into (V)loii lanmiae,'e, 
is to use at stac^ess 5 and (i ol the procedure the 
Pkopek ScJiLDULE oi tile Differentiated Facet 

253C2 Wlieu tlu* Differentiation is of the 
Second Order, the Differentiating Facet must 
fii'st be taken by itself so far as it might be 
necessary towards stage 6 in order to determine 
the focus and (m casi* it is not vacant) the 
Differentiated Facet aiipropriate to that focus. 
Alter tins the reuular jiroccdure must be 
followed starting from Ibe leiy liegmumg, care 
being taken al staue 2 to write the correct 
formula of chaiacteristies. 

253C3 When the DiffeicuUating Facet is of 
the Third Order, adopt the prelimmary proce- 
dure laid down in Rule 233C2 to determme its 
foi'us, then follow tlie regular procedure from 
the \ ciy begitming doing as that focus requires. 
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Beginners may be glad o£ an explanation at this .staae. 

"When the fii^t edition of the Colon classificalion \\<>s 
I)nblished in J933, the idea oT I'acets had not jet verj 
clearly emerged and the formula of characteristics had 
not been thought of. 

In the second edition of 1939 most of the cliapters of 
• Part 2 Schedules of Classification ' were headed with 
fomulae of characteristics, but not as thorouglily or 
consistently as is i)o.ssible non that complete dissection has 
made the nding ideas quite clear. 

It is only the present probing into tlie facets and foci 
of classification, in tact, that lias completely unearthed 
them. The thud edition of the Colon ilussifitution nill 
fully elaborate all the formulae of characteristics arising 
out of Faeets-Analysis. 

But while the second edition has still to be used as a 
companion to this book, the reader should enter the 
nccessai-y amendments in his copy. 

253D The procedure for the Decimal Classi- 
fication needs no fuifher amjilification, 

25D In tlie niain class ‘ Eiighieermg for 
which the basic formula of characteristics is 
I) [W] : [P] : [E] 

tlie Work Facet is the Differentiating one and 
it is of the Third Order. 

25D0 There is a different set of schedules 
given for the Part Facet to correspond with the 
different foci of the Work Facet. 

Note that the schedule of Part Divisions for the Woik 
Division ‘ 6 Mechanical engineering ’ has not yet been 
published for want of sufficient experience. 
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25D3 WLon tJie focus in the Work Facet is 
‘ 3 Mining ' an additional Facet must bo 
inserted betN\eeu the Work and Pai*t Facets. 
It corresponds nith the ‘ Substance ’ train of 
characteristics, the schedule for which is the 
same as in ‘ E Chemistry ’ and ‘ F Technology \ 
The formula of characteristics, then, becomes 
D [3] [S] : [P] : [E] 

Note that no colon occurs between [3] and [S] as the 
number ‘ 3 ’ Avill never be subdivided. 

Examples 

The results arc shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure, j 

319 BuiiM,u\ (11. P.). Woi-kiug of coal and other 
stratified miucials etc. 

Colon Number 

Preliminary 

(1) D (1; D L“AUmug”J 

Final 

(4) D [“ Mining ”J [Coal, though multifocal]: 

[Vacant multifocal] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [Mining] [Coal] : [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) D3551 

Decimal Number 

(5) 622-33 

(6) Co-extensiveness m reached 

320 Mtk ttmo (E.), etc. Study of dry separation ofr; 
coal with an inchned glass plate. 

Colon Number 

Preliminary 

(1) D (4) [“Mining”] 
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Final 

(4) D [“Mining”] [Coal] : [Study of dr\ 

separation with an inclined glaiss plate] ; 
[Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [Mining] [Coal] : [Jigging] : [Vacant] 

(6) D3551:25 

Decimal Number 

(5) Either the Substance Facet or the Part Facet 

has to be ignored. The Code for classifiers 
has no rule on this point. We shall adopt 
the convention of ignoring the Part Facet. 
Then the number becomes 622-335 

(6) Co-exteusiveness is not reached as the Part 

Facet has been ignored. The book has to be 
put into the same class as the preceding one 
though it deals only with a particular mode 
of ore-dressing in coal mining. Translating 
' Rose ’ into * h’lower ’ due to poverty of 
language ! 

It the convention of ignoring the Substance Facet is 
adopted, the position will be no less difficult. 

321 IsHiKAWA (T.). An mvestigatiou into the floata- 
bility of gold grains etc. 

Colon Number 

(4) C [“ Mining ”] [Cold] : [.(kn investigation of 

tloatability of grain] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [Milling] [Gold] : [Washing] ; [Vacant] 

(6) D3118:28 

Decimal Number 

(5) 622-34, [Remarks as in tiie example 320] 

(6) Co-extensiveness has not been reached for two 

reasons: 

[i) The number stands for ' Metals ’ and it has not 

yet been subdivided; 

(ii) The Part Facet has been ignored. 

Note: The 14th edition has subdivided ‘ Metals ’ and 
so wc get the closer number 622-3421 
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25D6 When the focus in the Work Facet is 
‘ 6 Mechanical engineerini? an additioDal 
Secondaiy Work Facet must be inserted 
between the Work and Part Facets and the 
formula of characteristics bef’omes 
D[6-]:[S]: [P]:[E] 

See Rules D60, BeOl, D602 and D603 of the Colon 
classification 

Note further lliat this new Fuel is also of the fiist 
kind ie diffeienl schedules aie ]>i()Mded to fill it depend- 
ins? on tlie focus in the Work Facet 

Examples 

The results are shown onh .it eettaiii stages. 

322 LuCKiESn (M.). Artificial light 

Colon Nuniber 

Prelimimty (1) D (4) J) |“ Mechiniieal engineer- 
ing ”] 

Final (4) J) [“ IMechanicaJ eiigineeiing • |Aiti- 
fieial light] : [Vacant diffuse] : [ Vacant 
diffuse] 

(5) D [Mechanical engineeiing] : [Illumination] : 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) D6:5 

Decimal Number 

(5) 628-9 

(6) Co-extensiveness has been reached. But the 

Canon of Context discloses that it is given 
a place under ‘ Sanitaiy engineering ’ nhich 
is not happy. 

323 Leuros (L a ). Tjpcco&ting and compasing 
machinery. 

Colon Number 

(4) D [“Mechanical engineering’’] : [Typecast- 
ing and composing machinery] : [Vacant 
diffuse] : [Vacant diffuse] 
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(5) D [Mechanical enginociingj : [Special machi- 

nery for and compobing] ; 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) D6:9M14 

Note the use of Subject Device in getting the number 
for this special machinery. Subject Device is described 
in Buies 66 and 661 of the Colon classification 
Decimal Number 

(5) 655-2 

(6) Co-extenaiveness is not reached as the number 

stands for the ‘ Process of type-casting and 

printing ’ as well as the machinery lor the 

same. 

Note that in a ease like this, the engineer’s senjces are 
required in putting up the niacliinery and maintaining it 
against major troubles. But the daily working and llic 
elementary side of maintenance lielongs to a non-engineci 
the type-caster or composer as the case may be. The 
Colon and the Decimal Classifications choose diffeicnl 
alternatives. 

324 Stli'FSTER (Cyril), etc. Modern electrical illumi- 
nation. 

Colon Number 

(4) D [Electrical] : [Modern illumination] : [Va- 

cant diffuse] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [Electrical] : [Elumination] : [Vacant] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) D66:5 

Decimal Number 

(5) 621-32 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that in the Colon Number, the specific digit for 
‘ Illumination 'is ' 5 ' in this example as well as in 
example 32^. But in the Decimal Number, there is no 
corre.spondenee in the specific digits for illumination. The 
Colon Classification satisfies the Canon of hlncmonies 
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whereas the Deeininl nnssifleation does not. Read about 
the Canon of ilnemonics in the Pvelogomem to library 
classification (J’p. 120-139). 

325 AHiisTKO>.Q (Robert). A rudimentai’y treatise on 


steam boUers. 


Colon Number 

(4) 

n [Steam] ; [“ Engine ”] : [Boiler] : [Vacant 
diffuse] 

(5) 

D [ Steam engiaes ] : [Generating engine] : 
[BoUer] : [Vacant] 

(6) 

D64:121 


Decimal Number 

(5) 

621-194 

(6) 

Co-extensivoness is reached 


Sole that co-extensiveness is not reached in the Color 
Number as the schedule of Part Divisions has not yel 
been worked out. 


326 Westcott (A. L.). A report of steam boiler 
trials under operating conditions. 

Colon Number 

(4) D [Steam] : [“ Engine ”] : [Boiler] : [ReporiS 

on trials etc,] 

(5) D [Steam engineering] : [Engine] : [Boiler] : 

[Testing] 

(6) 1)64:1 21: '.SI 

Pet imal Number 

(5) 621 1947 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that the Colon Number has not reached co-exten- 
siveness as the schedule of Part Divisions has not yet been 
worked out. 

327 CO&.S (William P.). Superheated st.<‘'”^ m loco- • 
motive service. 


20 
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Colon Number 

(4) D [Superheated Steam] : [Locomotive service] : 

[Vacant".' diffuse] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [Steam engineering] : [Traction] : [Vacant] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) D64:415 

Decimal Number 

(5) 621-13 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

328 Frvnco (I.), etc. Internal comlmstion locomo- 
tives etc. 

Colon Number 

(4) D [ Internal combustion ] : [ Locomotives ] : 

[Vacant diffuse] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [Internal combustion engines] : [Traction] : 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) 0646:415 

Decimal Number 

(5) 621-4352. 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

329 Eider (John HaU). Electric fraction. 

Colon Number 

(4) D [Electric] : [Traction] : [Vacant diffu'^e] : 

[Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [ Electrical engineering ] : [ Traction ] : 

[Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6 ) 066:415 

Decimal Number 

(5) 0621-33 

(6) Co-extensiveneas is reached 

Note that observation of the Canon of Mnemonics by the 
Colon Classification and the failure in this respect by the 
Decimal Classification by comparing the specific digits for 
‘ Locomotive ’ in examples 327, 328 and 329. 
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330 JoLLEv (L. B. W). Alleniating current recti- 
ficatiou and allied problems. 

Colon Number 

(4) I) [AJlcruating cuiicnlj : [Eectificaticn and 

allied poblems I ; [Vacant diffitse ] : 

[Vacant ‘Z diffuse [ 

(5) D [Alleinaling cuironl j : [Transfomiation] ; 

[Vacant] : [Yacaiil [ 

16) D664:3 

Decimal dumber 

(.)) 621-3143 

(6) Co-extensivene&fa is ledched 

25G- In tile main class ‘ Gl Biology ’ for 
wliich the basic formula of characteristics is 

a [0] : [P] 

the Problem Facet is the Differentiating one 
and it is of the Wecond Order. 

25033 When the focus iu the Problem Facet 
is ‘ 33 Metabolism ’ or any of its subdivisions or 
341 or 345 or 346, Substance Facet should be 
added after the Problem one and the foimula 
. of characteristics will be 
tt [O] : [P] : [S] 

See Rule G233 ol the Colmi chmification. 

Nxamflei 

The leaults are shown onJj at some oi' tlie stages of the 
procedure. 

331 Blood (Frank R.), c/c. Metabolism of sulphur. 

Colon Number 

Prelimiiiary 

(1) G (4) Q [Vacant absent] : [Metabolism] 
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Final 

■ (4) G [ Vacant absent ] : [ Metabolism J ; 
[Sulpluir] 

(5) 6 [Vacant] : [Metabolisin] : [Sulphur] 

(6) G:33:161 

Decinud Number 

(5) 574-13 

(6) Co-extensi\ enes8 is not icached as tliere is no 

provision for representing the Suljstance 
Facet, once again the ease of naming the 
‘ Rose ■■ simply ‘ Flower ’ because of poverty 
of language 

332 Hodge (Harold Carpenter), etc. Lipids of a 
tasting mouse. 

Colon Number 

Note that whatever the mouse may think, it has 
no place here. It is only selected to illustrate the process. 
If the mouse had refused, the rab)>i( woiihl liave taken 
its place with equal fitness. 

(4) G [Vacant absent] : [Fasting] : [Lipids] 

(5) G [Vacant] : [h'asting] : [Lipids] 

(6) G:346;94 

Decimal Number 

(6) 612-3919 

(6) Co-extensiveuess is not reached since there is no 
provision to represent IIlc fciubstaucc Facet 
and ■ Fasting ’ has to be translated, for 
want of a number of its o^vn, as if it were 
‘ Inanition '. Further, a book like this 
will be more in its place in the main class 
‘ Biology ’ then ‘ Medicine ’. But in the 
absence of a place in ‘ Biology it has to be 
forced into ‘ Medicine 

333 MacLachl.vn (P. L.), etc. The lipids and the 
adrenal gland in normal and fasting rabbits. 
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Colon Number 

(4) Ir [Adrenal glandsj ; [“ Metabolism ” Ihough 

^ multifocal J : [LipidhJ 

« 

(5) G [Suprarenal glands] : [Metabolism] : [Lipids] 

(6) G61l:33:94 

Decimal Number 

(5) Billier tlie Suustauee Facet or the Organ Facet 

has to be ignored. But there is no ruling 
given in the Code for claisifien. We decide 
to ignore the Substance Facet. The number 
is then 612-45 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since the 

Substance Facet is not represented. Puilher, 
this book will be more in its place in 
‘ Biology But in the absence oi a place 
them, it h^ to be lorecdly put in ‘ Medicine ’ 

23(j 5 When the locus m the Problcni ifivcet 
js ‘5 Ecology ■ Of any oi' its subdivisions, 
Ctoogruphical Facet should be added aXtei the 
i’l'oblein one aud the iormula oi characteristics 
will be 

[O] : [5-J : LU] 

Hee Kule G25 of the Colon claesification. 

Examples 

The I’esults are shown only at some of the stages of 
tiie procedure. 

334 Wflch (Paul S.]. Limiiologj. 

Limnology = Ecology of lakes. 

Colon Number 

(4) G [Vacant*. ’absent] : [“Ecology”]: [“Lakes”] 
(6) G [Vacant] : [Ecology] : [Lakes] 

(6) G:5;19518 
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Decimal Number 

(5) 575-326324 

(6) Co-extenflivenesis is reached 

Note the' instruction under 575-3 in the Decimal classi- 
ficaiion. 

335 Pknnack (Eobei-t W.)- An introduction to the 
limnology oi‘ Noilhem Colorado. 

Limnology = Ecology oi' lakes. 

» Colon Number 

(4) G [Vacant absent J : [“Ecology’’] : 

[• ‘ Lakes ’ ’ oi Northern Colorado] 

(5) G [Vacant] : [Ecology] : [Lakes of Northern 

Colorado] 

(6) G:5:19518— 73437 

Note (1) the use oi Auto-bias Device to individualise 
llie lakes of a particular country [bee Ilule 6ti31 of the 
( olon classification ] ; and 

(2 ) the application of Kule 34 oi the same book to 
U’piesent the noilheru pai-t oi an area. 

Decimal Number 

(5) 575-326324 

t6) Co-extensiAeness is not reached cts there is no 
means of representing ‘ Northern Colorado ’ 

.\e/e that Index Table 1 oi the Decimal dassifi,cation 
docs not include ecology or any oi its subdivisions in the 
Illustrative list which may be divided geographically 
because the subdivisions of ’ Ecology ’ and the geogra- 
phical divisions cannot be distinguished ii’om one another, 
if however we can assume that the number shown at 
stage 5 will not be ever divided on the basis of problem 
charactei'istic we may subdivide it by the Geogi'aphical 
Device and get the more, co-extensive Decimal Number 
575-326324788. But even now it is more extensive than 
the decide subject of the book which is confined only to 
North Colai'ado and does not extend to the whole oi 
of Colorado as the Number does. 
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336 T{ vsMussEN (D L ) Biotic communities of the 
Eaabab plateau, Arizona. 

Colon Number 

(4) G [Vacant absent] [Biotic communities] : 

[of the Kaabab plateau, Arizona] 

(5) G [Vacant] • [inter-relation] ■ [Kaabab pla- 

teau, Arizona] 

(6) G-56:73PK1 

Note that the Kaabab plateau has been individualised 
on the analogy of mountains, rivers etc for which 
Rule 36 of the Colon cla<t<tificnhon provides 

Decimal Number 

(5) 575 35 

(6) To extensiveness is not reached since there is 

no provision to lepiescnt ' Kaabab plateau ’ 

251 In the mam class ‘ I Botany ’ for which 
the basic (formula of ehai*aeteristics is 
I [N] : [P] 

the Problem Facet is the Differenting one and 
it is of the Second Order. 

2511 When the focus in the Problem Facet 
is ‘ 1 Preliminaries ’ or any of its subdivisions, 
Oeo^raphical Facet must be added after the 
Problem one and the foimula of characteristics 
wiU be 

I [N] : [1-] : [Q-] 

Examples 

The results are shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

337 Rabknhorst (Ludovico). Flora Europaca alga- 
rum etc. 
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Colon Numher 

Prelimmary 

(2) I [N] : [P] 

(4) I [Algarum] : [Flora] 

Final 

(4) I [Alganim] : [Flora] : [Europaca] 

(5) I [Algae] : [National history] : [Europe] 

(6) 122:12:5 

Decimal Numher 

(5) 589-3 

(6) Co-exlensiveness is not reached since the 

Geoaraphieal Facet is omitted. 

Note that the Natural Group Face! or the Geographical 
Facet has to he omitted in the Gccimal Cla.ssification. 
The note under 581 9 in the Deiihud claaifiathon i>i\es 
a definilo diicction that the latter should be ignored. The 
same direction is repealed in Rule 193 (b) of the Code 
for classifiers. 

338 H-irvet (William Henry). Phycologica Austra- 
lica: a history of Australian seaweeds etc. 5 V. 

Colon Numher 

(4) I [Sea weeds] : [History] : [Australian] 

(5) I [Algae] ; [Natural history] : [Australia] 

(6) 122:12:8 

Decimal Numher 

(5) 589-3 

(6) Co-exlcnsh encss is not reached since the (Ico- 

graphieal Facet is omillod. 

Note that the specific subjects of the books in this 
example and the preceding one are translated into the 
same Decimal Number. It is like translating ‘ Bose ’ and 
‘ Lotus ’ both into ‘ Flower ’ because of poverty of 
language 

339 Robinson (11. A. T..). Representations of the 
British algae etc. 2 V. 
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Colon Numher 

(4) I [Algae] : [Representations of the] : [British] 

(5) I [Algae] : [Pietnres] : [ftreat Britain] 

(6) 122:14:3 

Decimal Nmiber 

(5) 589-3084 

(6) Co-extensiveness ia not reached as tlie Geogra- 

phical Facet is omitted 

Note that the number for ‘ Pictures ’ is taken from the 
‘ Index table 2 — Common subdivisions ’ given at the end 
of the Decimal classification 

25133 When the focus in the Problem Facet' 
is any of the subdi'visioiis of ‘ 3 Pliysiology ’ 
(but not itself merely) Hubstanee and Organ 
Facets should, in this order, be added after the 
problem one. Phe formula of characteristics 
will be 

I [N] : [3-] : [8] : [0] 

Examples 

The I'esults aiv shown only at some of the stages of 
procediu-e. 

340 Stiles (Walter). Photosynthesis: the assimila- 
tion of carbon by green plants. 

Colon Number 

Preliminary 

(2) I [N] : fPJ 

(4) I [Vacant absent] : [Assimilation] 

Final 

(4) I [ Vacant : absent] ; [Assimilation]: [Carbon]: 

[Vacant absent] 

(5) 1 [Vacant] : [Anabolism] : [Cai-bohydrates] ; 

[Vacant] 

(6) 1:331:68 
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Decimal Jfwnber 

(5) 58110352 

(6j Co-exteiuiTeneaa is reached 

311 Cholooxy (N.). Die BisenlwMeiien. Beitrage 
za einer Monographie. 

Colon Number 

(4j I [Bakterian] : [“ Katabolism '] : [Eisen] : 
[Vacant absent] 

(o) I [Bacteria]: [Katabolism] ; [Iron]: [Vacant] 

(6) 121:332:182 

Decinud Number 

(5) 581-133545 

(6] Co-extensiveness is not reached as the ‘Bacteria ' 

is not represented 

342 Formation of carbohydrates in the seeds of 
■ flowering plants. 

. Colon Number 

(4) I [ Flowering plants ] : [ Formath ‘ ] : [of 

Carbohydrates] : [in the seeds] 

(5) If Flowering plants ] : [ Anabolisin ] [ Carbo- 

hydrates] : [Seeds] 

(6) 15:331:68:178 

Decim<d Number 

. (5) 581-13352 

(6) Co-extcnsiveness is not roar-licd since (1) Nntn- 
ral Group Facet has been ignoied; (2) Organ 
Facet has been ignored and (3) In the 
Substance Facet, it is only ‘ Carbon ’ and 
not ‘ Carbohydrates ’ that is represented 

2515 When the focus in the Problem Facet 
is ‘ 5 Ecology ’ or any of its subdivisions, Geo- 
graphical and Organ Facets should, in this 
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order, be ndded after the Problem one. The 
formula of characteristics ’\\ill be 
I [N] : [5-] : [G] : [0] 

Examples 

The results are sliown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

343 CAJsnxox (William Austin). Botanical features of 
the Algerian Sahara. 

Colon Ninnher 

Preliminary 

(2) I INJ : tPJ 

(4) I [Vaeaul diffuscj : [“ Ecology “’] 

Final 

(4) I [Vacant diffuse J : [“Ecology”] : [Algerian 

Sahara] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) I [Vacant] : [Ecology] : [Deserts of Algeria] ; 

[Vacant] 

(6) 1:5:1911-677 

Vecitnal Number 

(5) 581-52653 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as ‘ Algeria ’ 

cannot be translated. The Geographical 
Device cannot be ap])lied as in example 341 
as the number Lor deserts is further divided 
in the Dciimal vhissificalion on the basis of 
physiographical characteristics. 

344 SlAcoouo-u. (Daniel Trembly). Botanical featipea 
of the North American deserts. 

Colon Number 

(4) I [Vacant diffuse] : [‘‘ Ecology ”] : [North 

American deserts] : [Vacant diffuse] 

(5) I [Vacant] : [Ecology] : [Deserts of North 

America] : [Vacant] 

(6) 1:5:1911-71 
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Decimal Number 

(5) 581-52653 

(6) Co-cxtensiveness is not reached, the reason 

beinjr similar to that for the preceding 

example 

345 Caknox (William Austiii). Topography of the 
chlorophyll apparatus in deseil plants. 

Simber 

(4) I [Vacaiil diffuse) : [“ Ideology ’'J : [Desert 

plants] : [Chlorophyll apparatus] 

(5) I [Vacant] : [Ecology] : [Desert] : [Chloro- 

phyll apparatus] 

(6) I;5:191l!^l 

Note that to individualise ‘ Clilorophyll apparatus ’ 
which is part ot ‘ 2 Digestive system ‘ the digits 81 arc 
added to 2 since 81 is nuiemonic with • Chlorophyll ” as 
I'epresented in the Substance Number 981 iu Ci-aplcr ‘ E 
Chemistry ' of Pai't 2 of tlie Colon dast>ification 

Decimal Number 

(5) 681-52653 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as there is no 

provision to represent the Organ Facet. 

Note that the dillcrent specific subjects in the examples 
343, 344 and 345 are all translated into the same Decimal 
Number. Again it ia like being obliged to translate 
‘ Rose ■ Lotus ' and ‘ Jasmine ’ all into the single word 
‘ Flower ' due to poverty of language 

2517 (lie focus ill the Problem Pticet 

is ‘ 2 Morpliology ’ or ‘ 3 Physiology ’or ‘4 
Pathology ' or ‘ 6 l^hylogeuy ’ or any of its 
subdivisions or ‘ 7 Ontogeny ’ or any o!‘ its sub- 
divisions, Organ Facet should be added after 
the Problem one. The formula of cl: rracteris- 
tics \vill be 

I [NJ : [2 or 3 or 4 or tt— or 7—] ; [0] 
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Examples 

The results arc sliown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

346 Bauabd (0. W.). Elements of vegetable histo- 
logy. 

Colon Number 

(4) I [Vacant absent] ; [“Morphology”] : 

[“ Tissues ”] 

(5) I [Vacant] : [Morphology] : [Tifflues] 

( 6 ) 1 : 2:12 

Decimal Number 

(5) 581-8 

(6) Co-exleiisi%enebs is not slricUj reached as the 

number stands for ' Histology and cj'tology ’ 

347 Kvstku (Ernest). Pathologie der Pflantzelle. 

Colon Number 

(4) I [Vacant absent] : [Pathologie] : [Zclle] 

(5) I [Vacant] : [Pathology] : [Cell] 

(6) 1:4:11 

Decimal Number 

(5) 581-26 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

348 Bbix^k (R. a.), clc. Double lei’tilisaliou and ihe 
de\elopmeut of seed in angiospcnns. 

Colon Number 

(4) I [AugiospermsJ : [Double fertilisation and 

devMopment] : [Seed] 

(5) I [Phanerogams] : [Ontogeny] : [Seed] 

(6) I5:7:K78 

Decimal Number 


(5) 581-327 
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(6) Co-extensivcness is reached. 11iou<?li 

there is no representation of the Natural 
Group Facet 

25J In the main class ‘ J Agriculture ’ for 
which the basic formula of characteristics is 
J- [U] [P] [C] : [P] 

the Farming Facet is the Differenting one and 
it is of the Hecond Order. 

Sec Chapter J of Parts 1 and 2 of the Colon classifka- 
lion. The latter gives at appropriate places in the body 
of the schedule the fonnulae of characteristics applicable 
to the different foci in the Fai-ming Facet. 

Examples 

Tlic results arc shown only at some of the stages of 
ju'oeedure. 


11.U1ANK (B.). Evolution and classlrlcation of 

soils. 


Colon Number 


Preliminary 

(2) J LU] IP] [CJ : [F] 

(4) J L ] L ] [ ] : [Soil] 

Pinal 

(2) J lUJ IPJ [CJ : [F] INJ : [0] 

(4) [Vacant absent] [Vacant absent] [Vacant 

absent] : [Soil] [Vacant multifocal] ; 
[Evolution and classifieatimi] 

(6) J [Vacant] [Vacant] [Vacant] : [Soil] [Va-. 
cant] ; [Classification] 

( 6 ) 

Decimal Number 

(5) 631-44 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 
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350 Smith (Erwin F.). Bacteria in relation to plant 


diseases. 

3 V. 

Colon Number 


(2) 

J [U] [P] [C] : [P] [D] : [0] 


(4) 

J [Vacant absent] [Vacant 

absent] 


[Vacant absent] : [Diseases] 
[Vacant diffuse] 

[Bacteria] : 

(5) 

J [Vacant] [Vacant] [Vacant] : 

[Control of 


diseases etc.] [Bacterial] : [Vacant] 

(6) 

J:4I21 

Decimal Number 


(5) 

632-3 

• 

(6) 

Co-extensiveness is reached 



351 Bacterial diseases of food-plants. 

Colon Number 

(4) J [Pood] [Vacant ‘Z diffuse] [Vacant 

diffuse] ; [Diseases] [Bacterial] : [Vacant 
diflise] 

(5) J [numan food] [Vacant] [Vacant] : [Control 

of diseases etc.] [Bacterial] : [Vacant] 

(6) J3:4I21 

Decimal Number 

(5) 632-3 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the Utility 

Facet is not repi’esented 

352 Pot \to seal). 

Colon Number 

(4) J [“Human food”] [“Bulbs”] [Potato]: 

[“ control of diseases etc.] [Scab] : [Vacant 
■.'multifocal] 

(5) J [Human food] [Bulbs] [Potato] : [Control 

of diseases etc.] [Bacterial] : [Vacant] 

(6) J321:4I21 
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Decimal Number 

(5) 632 3 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the first 

three Facets are not repiesentod 

Note that the choice between representing the Crop 
Facets only and translating the name of this specific snl)- 
jcet as 633 491 and representing the Farming Facets only 
as we have done is made for ns alreadv in the Decimal 
clamfication which can be seen br looking up the inde? 
for ‘ Potato-diseases ’ 

353 Blodgett (P. M ), etc. Factors infl^uencing the 
occurrence of potato scab etc. 

Colon Number 

(4) [Human food”] [‘ Bulb”] [Potato] • 

[“ Conliol of diseases etc ’’1 fScabl : [Fac- 
tors influciieiiig the occurrence] 

(5) J [Human food] [Bulb] [Potato] : [Control 

of diseases etc.] [Scab] : [Etiology] 

(6) ) J321;4I21:2 

Decimal Number 

(5) 632-3 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the first three 
^ and the last Facets are not renesented 

354 Basu (B. C.). Bordeux mixture as a preventive 
of the potato [scab] disease. 

Colon Ntcrnio' 

(6) J321:4I21:55 

Decimcd, Number 

(5) 632-3 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached for the reasons 

stated in the preceding eiample. 

Note that the names of the specific subjects ot fire 
examples, 350 — 354, have all to be translated into the 
same Deeunal Number though they are all different It 
is like having to translate ‘ Rose petal ‘ Rose flower 

X68 
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‘ Rose plant ‘ Plo^^el• plant ’ and ‘ Plant ’—all into the 
same word ‘ Plant ' on account of poverty of language 

355 CoLiD btoiage of agriculture produce. 

Colon Number 

(6) J:7:84 

Decimal Number 

(5) 631-563 

(6) Co-extenaivencss is not reached since ‘ Storage ' 

has not been subdivided 

356 Cold storage of fruits. 

Colon Number 

(6) J37:77:84 

Decimal Number 

(5) A note under ‘ 631-55 Harvesting ’ in llie 

Decimal classification dii’ecls that Ihc 
Farming Facets should be ignored. There- 
fore, the Decimal Number is 634 

(6) Co-exlcnsiveness is not reached because of that 

357 Cold storage of bananas. 

Colon Number 

(6) J374:77:84 

DecimeA Number 

(5) 634-772 

(6) Co-exteusivcncss is not reached as the Farming 

Facet ha.s been ignored 

358 Revping of banana fruits. 

Colon Number 

(6) J374:77:2 

Decimal Number 

(5) 634-772 

359 Clt.vmn’g of banana fruits. 
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Colon Nnmber 

(6) J374:77:25 

Decimal Number 

(5) 634-772 

360 QBAjDixa of banana fruits. 

Colon Number 

(6) J374:77:3 

Decimal Number 

(5) 634-772 

361 Uses of banana fruit. 

Colon Number 

(6) J374:77:97 

Decimal Number 

(5) 634 772 

362 USBS of the banana plant. 

Colon Number 

(6) J374:7.-97 

Dccvnal Number 

(5) 634 772 

363 MAimAS. Aobiclltube (Der itmcnt of — ). Culti- 
vation. of plantains on wet lands .ne Godaiaii Delta 

Colon Number 

(6) J374 

Decimal Number 

(5) 634-772 

Note that the differing specific subjects in examples 
357 — 363 have all to be translated into the same Decimal 
Number, vihereas thej are translated into different and 
exact Colon Numbers, 
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25K 111 tJie main class ‘ K Zoology ’ for 
ivliich the basic fovnuila of cliaracteristics is 
K [N] : [P] 

the Problem Facet is tlie Pifferentiating one 
and it is of the Second Order. 

The Differential Facjets and their account are just 
himilar to tliQse in ‘ I Botany 

25L In the main class ‘ L Medicine ’ for 
which the basic formula of characteiistics is 
L [O] : [P] 

the Problem Facet is the Dilferentiating one 
and it is of the Second Order. 

25L33 When the focus in the Problem Facet 
is any of the divisions of ‘ 3 Physiology ' (but 
not itself merely) Substance Facet should be 
added after the Pioblein one and the formula 
of characteristics nill be 
L [O] : [3-] : [.SJ 

Examples 

The results are shown ou)j at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

364 Lei’EBTON (Ruth il.) Iiou metabolism in human 
subjects on daily intakes ot less than 5 mg. 

Colon Xumber 

(4) L [Vacant absent] : [Metabolism] : [Iron 

etc.] 

(5) L [Vacant] j [Metabolism] : [Iron] 

(6) L:33:182 

Decimal Number 


(5) 612-01531 
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(6) Co-L'xtomiveiiess ts n<*l u’ached a's llie substann 
‘ Iron ’ is not indiMdiialiscd 

25Tj 4 Wli(*n the focus in the Problem Facet 
is ‘4 Diseases ' or any of its subdivisions, 
Handling Facet should be add(‘d after the 
Jh-oblem one and the foi-mula of characteristics 
will be 

L[0]:[P-]:[H] 

See Rule L340 and its subdivisions ot the Culon classi- 
ficatum. 

Escamples 

The i-esults aiv shown only at some of the stages of 
pioeedure. 

366 Lak§maa (Shaima K.). fasting cure. 

Colon dumber 

(4) L [Vacant absent] : [“ Diftuse ”] : [h’ast- 

ing erne] 

(5) L [Vacant] : [Diseases] : [Fast cure] 

(6) L:4:6426 

Decimal Nwiiber 

(6) 615-854 

(6) Co-extcusi\ eiiess is not reached since the numbci 
Stands onlj for ‘ Food ciue ’ and has not 
been subdivided to individualise ‘Fast Cuic ' 

366 Hertzler (Aithur E.). biugieal pathology ot 
the thyroid gland. 

Colon Number 

(4) L [Thjroid gland] i [Surgical] : [Pathology] 

(6) L [Thyroid gland] . [Structural, neoplasmic 
etc. diseases] i [Putliologi ] 

(6) L66i47i4 
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Dedmal Number 

(5) 617-44 

(6j Co-ext(iiisi\onoss iiol reached as the Ov^an 
Facet is not subdivided to ihe necessary 
extent ; it i-epresents only ‘ Glandular 
aystem ’ 

367 Dietrich (Heniy F.). [Etiology of] tetanus 
iiith special reference to childhood. 

Colon Number 

(5) L [ Childi'en - ucr\ous sjj'stem J : [Bacterial 

disease] : [Etiology] 

(6) L9172 .-4241:2 

Decimal Number 

(5) 616-854 

(6) Go-extensiveucss is not i cached since ‘ Children’ 

and ■ Etiology ' aic not represented 
Note that the pro\isiou lor ie])icbeuting, Handling 
Faeel is absent. It 'Ghildieu' be preierrud and ‘Tetanus’ 
ignored, the number would be 018 t)2. But rse adopt the 
convention that the latter number is to be used only ioT 
a general account of ‘ Pediatidcs ’. 

25L522 Wiieu the locus in the Problem 
Facet is ‘ 522 IState control of animals from 
public health pohit of view Animal Facet 
should be added after the Problem one and the 
formula of chaiact eristics Avill bo 
L[OJ:L522]:LA.] 
i8ee Rule L3522 of the Colon UussipMtion. 

25L523 When the focus in the Problem 
Facet is any of the followmg subdivisions of 
‘ 52 ytate control from public health point of 
view ‘ 523 Foods, Prinks ‘ 524 Intoxicants, 
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Poisons ‘ 526 IMcdicinc or is ‘ 573 Pood f'-nn 
persona] hygiene point of vie^^ , Substance 
characteristics should be added after the Pio- 
bleiii one and the formula) of characteristics 
will, respectively, be 

L[0]:[523]:[S] 

L [0] : [524] : [S] 

L[0];[526]:[S] 

L[0]:[573]:[S] 

See Eule L3523 of the Colon classification. 

25L577 When the focus in the Pioblem 
Facet is ‘ 527 Clothuig from the personal 
hygiene point of view ’ Material Facet should 
b(> added after the Problem one and the formula 
of characteristics will be 
L [0]:[577]:rM] 

iS’tc Eule L3577 of the Colon clussificatwii. 

Examples 

The re-julta are ehowu only at bome of the &td"e& of 
procedure. 

368 Collins (P. W.). Miscellaneous notes and que- 
ries on meat inspection. 

Colon Number 

(5) L [Vacant] ; [State control] : [Meat] 

(6) L:52JHK33073 

Decimal Number 

(5) 614-317 

(6) Co-extensiTeness is reached 

^ 869 A\h.Ro\l) (W. B.) and Krishnan (B. G.). The 
delects ol tapioca as a staple food. 
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Colon Kiiiiiber 

(5) L [Vacant] : [Food] : [Tapioca] 

(6) L:573:J33T1 

Decimal Number 

(5) 613-26 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not i cached since ‘ Tapioca ' 

is not reached in the Substance Facet 

25L6 When the focus in the Problem Facet 
is ‘6 Pharmacognosy' or any of its subdivisions, 
yubstanee Facet should be added after the*. 
Problem one and the formula of characteristics 
will be 

h [O] ; [6-] : [S] 

See Rule L36 of the Colon Clamfication 
JSxamples 

The resiiits aic shown onlj di some ot ihe stages of 
procedure. 


370 Nelbur (E ). Phainiacoloo.v ot gold prepara- 
tions. 


Colon Number 

(4) L [Vacant mnltiiocal] : [Pharmacology] : 

[of gold preparations] 

(5) L [Vacant] : [Phannacology] : [Gold] 

(6) L:63:118 

Decimal Number 

(5) 615-291 

(6) Co-extensi\cnes» is leached 


371 Roth (G B.), etc. Effect of sulphate of sodium 
and maancsium on gastro-intestinal activity. 

Cohn Number 

(4) L [Gastro-intestinal activity] ; [Effect] : [Sul- 
phate of sodium, though multifocal] 
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(5) L [Digestive system] [Pliaimaeology] • [Salt 

of sodium and sulphur] 

(6) L2:63:411616^ 

Decimal Number 

(5) 615-732 

Note under ‘ 615 7 Medicine giouped by effects ’ in the 
Decimal classification directs that the Substance Facet 
should be ignored. The Decimal Number is, therefore, 
615-732 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the Substance 

Facet is not represented 

372 G^rit (A J ) Pieparation of gold-sodium 
thiosulphate (belter known as sanocrysin). 

Colon Number 

(4) L [Vacant absent] - [Pieparation] - [ ot 

gold-sodium thiosulphate] 

(5) L [Vacant] : [Pharmacy] : [Salt of gold, 

sodium and sulphui (bualent)j 

(6) L:68:41)811612 

Decimal Number 

(5) 616-4000191 

(6) Co-extensiveness is sought to be reached by the 

use of Kelation Si^ 0001 given -n ' Table 2 
Common subdivisions ’ at the end of the 
Decimal classification and jet it cannot be 
reached since the substance number can 
individualise only ‘ Gold ’ and not ‘ Sano- 
crysin ’ 

25T In the main class ‘ T Education ' for 
which the basic fonnula of characteristics is 
T [E] : [P] 

the Problem Facet is the Differentiatnm one 
and it is of the (Second Order. 

25T3 When the focus in the Problem Facei 
is ‘ 3 Teaching technique ’ or ‘ 4 Organisation ’ 
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01 * ‘ 6 School building and funiiture ’ or any of 
their subdivisions, Subject Facet should be 
added after the Problem one and the formula 
of eharaeteristics will be 
T[E];[3-];[S] 

T [B] .• [4-] : [S] 

T[E]:[(i-]:[S] 

Note that in the second edition of Colon classification, 
an extra facet is prescribed only wlien the focus is ‘ 4 
Organisation ’ and its subdivisions. When the focus is 
‘ 3 Teaching technique the prescription is to divide it 
by the Subject Dei ice. (I^k Rule T23). But experience 
has shown that the Canon oL liosiiitality (See Prolegomena 
to library classification Pp 106 — 117) will be better 
satisfied if the subject taught is gi\en in a separate facet. 
This arrangement will gi\e us freedom to subdivide ‘ 3 
Teaching technique ’ on the basis of the Technique 
employed. So also, uhen the locus is ‘ 6 Building and 
furniture a Sulijeet Facet viill increase the hospitality 
to indii’idualisc tlie special furniture needed for different 
subjects like ' Seicuee ‘ Geography ‘ Drawing ’ and 
so on. 

Examples 

The results are vshown only at some of the stages of 
procedure 


373 Lennes (^. J.). Teaching of arithmetic. 
Colon Number 


(4) 

T t‘* Vacant diffuse ' J ; ( Teaching J 

1 : [Of 


arithmetic] 


(5) 

T [Vacant] : [Teaching techniituc] : 

[Arith- 


metic] 


(6) 

T :3 :B1 



Decimal Number 


(5) 

373 -5110 


(6) 

Co-extensi\eiiess is reached 
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Note the method of oonstruetinn this uumbci is gi\cii 
in the note under ‘ 375-01 — 9 Subjects of study ’ in the 
Decimal classification. This place is given only as an 
alternative. Dewey himself would prefer 511-07. See 
note under 371-3 

374 National Council op Tevchers of Mathematics. 
New York. Committee on Abithmetic. Arithmetic in 
general education. 

Colon Vmiber 

(4) T [Vacant diffuse] : [“Curriculum”]: 

[Arithmetic] 

(5) T [Vacant] : [Curiiculum] ; [Ai'ithmetie] 

(6) T:44:B1 

Decimal Number 

(5 ) 375-511C 

(6) Co-extenaiveness is reached 

375 Morton (Robert Lee). Teaching oi arithmetic in 
the primary grades. 

Colon Number 

(4) T [Primary grade] : [Teaching] : [of arith- 

metic] 

(5) T [Elementary education] : [Teaching tech- 

nique] : [Arithmetic] 

(6) T15:3:B1 

Decimal Numbei 

(5) We hd\e to decide between 372 7 and 37 j- 511D. 
As the foimer is a moic special place and is 
eo-extensive with the specific subject of the 
book, we prefer it 

376 Courtis (S. A.). Standard practice tests in 
arithmetic. 

Colon Number 

(4) T [“Elementary education”] : [Standard 
practice tests] : [in arithmetic] 
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(5) T [Elementary education J : [Achievement 

tests] : [Arithmetic] 

(6) T15:472:B1 ^ 

Decimal Number 
^5) 371-260001511 

(6) Co-extensivenehs is not reached as the Ednoand 
Facet is unrepresented. The Subject Facet 
is represented in a forced way by the use of 
the ‘ Common subdivisions ’ given in Table 2 
at the end oJ the Duimil classification 

377 Shibli (J.j. Recent developments in the teaching 
of algebra. 

Colon Number 

(4) T [“Secondary education’’] : [Recent deve- . 

lopments in the teacliingj : [of algebra] 

(5) T [Secondai’j education] : [Teaching techni- 

que] : [.^ebra] 

(6) T2:3:B2 

Decimal Number 

(5) 375-512D 

(6) Co-extensiveuess is not reached since the ‘ Edu- 

cand Facet ’ is unreiiresented 
Note that there is an instiuction under ‘ 375 Cui-ri- 
eulum, coui'se of study ’ in the Dei imal classification tixat 
in cases like this, the Subjv.ct Facet is to be preferred and 
the Educ.and Facet is to be ignored — a forced and 
arbitrary dlsei-imination necessitated by the poverty of the 
Decimal Language 

378 UNiVKBtoirv OF JUxcuhstuu. Question papers in 
engineering. 

Colon Number 

(4) T [“University education’’] t [Question 

papers] : [in Engineering] 

(5) T [ University sdi cation ] : [ Examination 

papers] ; [Engineering] 

(0) T4:4751d) 
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Decimal Number 

(5) . 371-26000162 or 620-761 

(6) Theru ia no direction as to which ol those should 

be pi-eferred. In eiliior case co-extensiveness 
is not reached as the Educand h’acel is un- 
represented. 


25Z lu tlic main class * Z Law ' I'or wliicli 
the basic 1‘ormula oI characteristics is 
’2[C']:[L]:[P] 

the Law Facet is the DiUcreuliatiiig one aud it 
is of the fii'st Order. 

Note that in the Jlecinial Classiticatiou, the Problem 
Facet is omitted aiul that the Law Facet is provided only 
with divisions ol tlio fii'st order and nol subdivided to 
reach co-cxteusi\cii('ss. There is provision liowe\er for the 
Community Facet. This is indicated in the note under 
• 349 Law other than ^Lncrican aud British ' in the 
Decimal clamfleation. 

Exercise 

1. For each oi' the books 319 — 378 

A. Show the results at slage.s 7 and 8 lor Colon 

Classificaliou. 

B. Show tlie results at stages 7 aud 8 lor the Decimal 

Classihcatioii. 

2. For each of the books 379 — 537 

A. -Translate Ihe specific subject into Colon Number 

showing the residt at each stage ol procedure 

B. Translate tlie .specific subject into Decimal Num- 

ber showing the remit at each ol stage ol 

procedure. 

379 Moor (C. (1.). Tin tnining etc. 

380 McMill.\n (Earl Renwick). etc. Coal washing 
l)roblcms etc. 
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381 Foster (C. L. N.). A trualise on i^i'e and stoui: 
jiiiniiig. 

382 JoJjLkv. (L. B. W.), lic. The IheoTj and dciign 
oi illuminating engineering equipment. 

383 Kennedt (Rankin). The modern machine shop. 
•1 V. 

381 HoR^Ell (Joseph U.). Modern milling machines. 

385 Davey (lleni'y). The piuiciples, constnictiou and 
application of pumping machinery. 

386 Mead (Daniel W.). Hydraulic machinery. 

387 Blchetii (J.). Fugiiic tests and boiler efficieu- 
ties. 

389 Booth (\V. il.). ateam pipes. 

390 aTi^CKLl^D (F.). A manual of petrol motors 
and motor cars etc, 

391 Paesell (Henry V. A.), eh. (las engine con- 
struction etc. 

392 RtbiiiioKL (Da\id B.), t/t. Hydi’o-eleetric power 
stations etc. 

393 CouKSEi (Philip K.). Electrical condensers. 

391 Flemiao (J. a.). Electric lamps and electric 
lighting. 

395 Waddil'ok (H.). Principles of electrical power 
transmission bj allernatmg currents, 

396 MolLU^ (E, B.). Tlic theory and practice of 
radio frequency measurements. 

397 Scott (Earl Dennis), etc. Side bands in fre- 
quency modulation, 

898 Dinsd.vle (A.). First principles of television. 
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399 Mnaiiyt (A. H.). Radio: beam aud broadcabl. 

400 (JuEST (M. Masou). Cai-bohydi-ate Btorage and 
niobiliaatiou in the rat. 

401 Deuel (Hariy J.), eic. (Jomparative rate of 
absorption of some natural fats. 

402 Mabrazzi (Rose). The influence ... of fasting 
( 11 the intestinal absoiption of earbohydi'ates. 

403 ALusly (Jlarian), etc. Distribution of injected 
phosphorus in bone and teeth of a dog etc. 

404 Gurwitsch (Alexander) etc. Die mitogenetische 
Strahlung etc. 

405 Ll^nEMAN (Verlus i’.). Respiratory metabolism 
oJ the frog retina. (The Oa consumption of the retina is 
studied]. 

40() NmiHAM (James (4.). Life of inland waleis, 

407 Wesenbero (U.). Plankton in-v estimations of the 
Danish lakes. 

40b KiVSiiRARov (D.), etc. Ecology of the cold deseft 
oL the central Tyan-lShan. 

409 AibNUKUB (B. B.;. Eungi of India [list]. 

410 Lister (Arthur). (Juide to the British myce- 
tozoa. 

- -- i j 

41J( UooKE (M. U.). lUuslrations of British fungi 
(Hymenomyoetes) . 

412 LaMFRicHT (K. Gustav). Beari. Die Laubmoose, 
Deutchlands, Oesterreichs, und der Schweiz. 

413 Lokcii (Wilhelm), .ilnatomie der Laubmoose. 

414 llooEER (J. B.). Flora of British India. 7 V. 
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415 Fysox (P. F ) Florn of the Nilgiri and Pnlney 
hills. 

416 FiiExm morphol, struct, biologic 

417 ScHUBHOPP (P. N ) Die Zrtologie der Blutenp- 
flanzen 

418 Holch (A B ) , etc. Boot habits of certain plants 
of the foothill and alpine belts of Rocky Mountain etc 

419 Seybold (A), etc. inioi die Blattpigmente der 
Alpenpflanzen. 

420 Chvpmvn (V J) ‘^tudic<^ in salt marsh ecologj' 
[of plants]. 

421 Johnston (Ivan M ) Ovpsophily among hlexi- 
oan desert plants 

422 Oguev (Tudzuiu) Nca\ examples of aenal loots 
in tropical swamp plants. 

423 Tolsteid (W L ) Plant communities and secon- 
dary succession in south eential South Dakota 

424 Wheldaxe (Muriel) Anthocyanin pigments of 
plants 

425 Root development of plants. 

426 Mottitr (David M ) Fecundation in plants 

427 CL0^^)T0^ (D). Lessons on Indian agxicultiue 

428 Fiaiciiiu W) Soils how to handle and 
impioie them. 

429 Gokhale (V. G ) List of seeds aiailable in the 
Agricultural College Faim, Poona. 

430 Bourcxrt (E ) Insecticides, fungicides and 
wood kiUcis a piactical manual on the diseases of plants 
and then remedies etc. 
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431 Ceyloy Agriculture (Dopiufmcnl of — ) List of 
the fungi assoeiateil with diseases of eulti\iitcd plants in 
Ceylon. 

432 Arny (A. C.). Variations in the organic reserves 
in underground parts of five perennial weeds from late 
April to November. 

433 Thompson (W. R.). Biological control of insect 
and plant pests etc. 

434 Institute op Agricultural ExaiNEEiimG. Oxford. 
Preliminary repoil on an investigation into the artificial 
drying of erop.s in the stack. 

435 Basu (B. C.) Preserving fodder for winter iii 
the Khasi Hills. 

' 436 Rviinri (P. VI South Indian fodders fPopulnr 

description] . 

437 Cook (Harold Thurston). Studies on the downy 
mildew of onions and the causal organism. 

438 Popenoe (Wilson). Manual of tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits, excluding the banana, cocoanut, pine-apple, 
citrus fruits, olive, fig. 

439 AIadras AemicuLTUBE (Department of—). Culti- 
vation of grape vines. 

440 Wood (J. G.). Physiological derangements in 
vines subsequent to injury by cold. 

441 Pederson (S ). Studies in the cold .sloiitgc of 
grape juice. 

442 Corbett (G. H.). Insects of cocoanut in hlalaya. 

443 Corbett (G. H.), etc. Insects, fungi and haclcrin 
associated with copra in Malaya. 

444 SmeuMABAN (K.). Animal life. 



MAIN CLASSES "WITH DIEPERENTIAL FACETS 

PEiHSK (A. S.), etc. Fauna of .{he caves of 
Yucatan 

446 Guyeb (Michael F.). Animal microbiology. 

447 Benedict (Francis G.), eio Lipogenesia in the 
animal body. 

44S CiiVBKE (Eleanoic L.). A second study of the 
iodine content of tlio blood ot birds. 

449 Eltov (Chailes). Animal ecology. 

450 Moon (If. P ). Aspect ol the ecology of aquatic 
insects. 

4.j 1 ?5oLOK\Bn\ (E Kli ) Dieic a locust rcserea- 
lion in the Yols^a-Kam dt t 

452 CowLhb (,R. B.). Obser\ations on the winter 
activities of dcsoit icptiles. 

453 (fLVKOv (X A ). The ecological peculiarities of 
the Amu-Daiia inci flood-plain as regards its omitho- 
fauua. 

454 Kendi’k.ii (8. Charles). Birds ot a prairio com- 
munity. 

^ 45.5 Mtxon ( M. (r. K. ). The Scyphomedusa of 
Madras and the ncighlwuring coast, 

456 Padii\mbh\ A'iy.ir (B. S.). .Vn account ot the 
Oligochaeta of Tia\ancore. 

4.57 Tikc.s (() M ) Rcscaichcs on the insect meta- 
morphosis. 

458 AndfU'ON (H. M.). Methods of collecting and 
prcseiving ^e^■tchratc animals. 

459 Beattv (E. T.). Hearing in man and animals. 

460 Kino&lev (J S.). The vertebrate skeleton irom 
the developmental standpoint. 
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461 Moluson (Th.). Phyloftciiio clcv llcnsclion. 

462 Kos^tiTER (Frederick M.). rractical guide to 
heahli: a popular ti-eatise of anatomy, physiologj-, and 
liygicne with a scientific description of diseases, their 
causes and ti'eatment etc. 

463 Stoxe (J. E.). Hospital organisation and manage- 
ment. 

464 Hewer (C. Langtoii). Recent ad\auces in anses- 
thesin and analgesia. 

46“) AI.vckexzie (W. Leslie). Health and disease. 

466 Pl’oii (W. T. Uordon). Practical nursing includ- 
ing hygiene and dietetics. 

467 CaviiBEREUX (E. Noble), yjmptoms and sigiN 
in clinical medicine. 

468 TiKOX (James). Guide to the practical examina- 
tion of ui’ine. 

469 SuERWOOD (Noble Picree). ’ Immunology. 

470 Houston (William R.). Art of Ueatment. 

471 IIomsEE (Wolfgang). Foundations of short-wave 
therapy. 

472 H.\ndfield-Jone.s (R. M.), etc. Essentials of 
modern surgery. 

473 BL.vcKUAii (Robert J.). Indian manual of firat 
aid. 

474 Topley (W. W. C.), etc. Principles of bacterio- 
logy and immunity. 2 V. 

475 Bavlis (H. a.), a manual of helminthology, 
medical and veterinary. 

476 Donon (C. W.). Aledical mycology. 
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477 (.'EXTRUi CoMnoL Bo.vRD (Liquor traffic). Oreai 
Bntinn. Alcohol : its action on the hiimau organism. 

478 (JiioPHv (B. N.) Medical and economic aspects 
ol some Indian medicinal plants. 

479 Dhlnklr (Ceal K ) . Lymphatics, Ijmplih and 
tissue fluid. 

480 Maitlvmj (John). Elephantiasis and allied dis- 
orders. 

481 Mitri (A.j. Bubonic plague. 

482 l\ni\. 8VXITABY Oommissioneb. The etiology 
cuid epcdcmiology of plague. 

483 ILuiAiAK (W. M.), elc. Seruiutherapy ol plague 
m India. 

484 CuAPU^ (ileniy Ihvight), ck. Pediatrics. 

485 ZvuoRSKi (J.), etc. Pcdiatiic nursing. 

486 Fler (E.), Diagnosis of ehildi'en’s diseases etc. 

487 Edwirds (Harold Clifford). Suigical emergen- 
cies in children. 

488 OwEK (Edmund), biugical diseases oi chiidien. 

489 Loiell (Philip M.). Health oi the child. 

490 Maa.n (M. C. Corry). Diets lor bojs during 
school age. 

491 Oppenheih (Nathan). Development otthe child. 

492 PlUBHU (M. B.). Digestive disorders of infancy 
and childhood. 

493 PhABHU (M. B.). Infantile cirrhosis of the liver. 

494 BoLLESfflON (Humphiy). Some medical aopccts of 
old age. 
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496 Manson (Patrick). Tropical diseases. 

496 Cambridge Education CoMMm’Ei';. Halms of 

I'cligious education in [elementary] schools. 

497 Nations!. ISociety for the Scientific Stcda u.' 
Edi'cation. United States. Course of study in history in 
the common school. 

4!J.s JIoi'iJiiN (Moses N. JF.) ^Me.i'.iirenient ol liilin- 
yiiul background. 

499 C 01 .LAIBIV Research Bcre-VU. Algebra test Ifor 
clem cut a r s schools ] . 

.700 liiuNOJi (51. E.). ^Icasuremcut of achioicmenl 
in aeogra|)]ii [in elementary schools j. 

.701 XmoN IL COLNCIL OF TeVCIICRs of iMA'IlIi;ilATlC.S. 

I mild Siatis. Curriculum problems in teaching mathe- 
matics [in secondary schools]. 

502 Joint Cojimis-sion or the 51.vTHEiur:<s Asbociv- 
TiON or Amijrica and The N itionae OouNcn. of 
Teachers of MATiujii iTioi. United States. Place of 
mathematics in secondary education. 

503 Lee (Chas. A.). Courses of studies in junior and 
senior high schools in social studies. 

504 Gerry (Henry Lester). A test of high scliool 
chemistiy. 

505 Brinkley (Stirling G.). Values of new 
examinations in the high school i\ith special reference to 
history, 

506 Johnson (Palmer 0.). Cuiiiculum problems in 
liotany at college level. 

507 .Srlmvas-IN (K.) University questions in histoiy. 

506 Cooley (Anna M.). Teaching home economies. 
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509 Hetsu-Vle (B. A.). Teaching the language-arts: 
speech, reading, composition. 

510 Long (Charles li.). Aim and method ol' the 
reading lesson. 

511 WntsTWAv (F. AV.). Teaching ol English gram- 
mar etc. 

512 Favcktt (Lawrence). Teaching of English in 
the far east. 

513 Dawso.x (Edgar), tic. Teaching the social 
studies. 

314 Patch (Edith 31.). Fii-st lessons in nature study, 
illustrated by Robert i . Sin. 

516 Clark (Elizabeth). Stories to tell and how to 
tell them. 

516 GATL'i (Arthur I.). New methods in primary 
reading. 

517 Firth (Catlu-inc B.). Learning of history in 
primai-y schools. 

618 Sterrett ^ Carrie Belle j. Texas High ydiools: 
The teaching of higji school English. 

519 INCOBPOR.VTED As.SOCI.VT10N OF AsSI.STAXT 3lAsTj;Rti 
IN (Secondakv yciioouj. Great Britain. 31cmorauduiu on 
the teaching of geography. 

520 Huru tArthui' Willis). Problems of science teach* 
uig at the college leveL 

621 Gutzm.vnr (Ilermanu). Facial speech reading. ■■ 

522 (Iheexe (James Sonnott), tit. Cause ami i.uie of 
speech disordeiTi. 
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* 

\ 

I 

523 Lea«ue of Natioxs. ^Vdmsoky Coaumiitfl ox 
Social CioaiTioxs. Sludj- on llie legal po'sitiou oi‘ tliu 
illegitimate child. 

524 Fjeld (C. U.). Landliolding aJid the leJatioJi of 
Jandiord and tenant in various coimtries. 

525 WiLoox (Francis O.J. Itatilieatioii of inter- 
national conventions etc. 

526 CiiUL (Torsten). Intei'imtioiial legislation etc. 

527 PoLiTis (Nicolas). Neutrality and peace. 

528 Fl'TT (Samatul Chandra). Compulsory sales in 
British India. 

52‘J Fawoeti (\V. M.). Concise treatise on the law of 
landlord and tenant [in Great Britain]. 

530 CuEttHUtE (G. C.). Private international law [in 

Great Britum]. , 

531 Alusn (F. W.). Positions ot foreign slates 
before German eoui'ts. 

532 Taylor (W.). The American lav, of landlord and 
tenant. 

533 Mulla (Dipshali Fardunji). Pruieiples of ilmdu 
law. 

534 Majumu-VK (Mahendra Chandi’a). The Hindu 
Wills Act. 

535 Sankakakaalv Sabtbi (V.). Fictions in the 
development of the Hindu law tests. 

536 Jain (Chapran Hai). Jain law. 

537 Baillie (Neil B. E.). Tr. The Muhammadan 
law of sale according to the Hune^feea code from the 
Futawa Alumgecrcc etc. 
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CHAPTER 26 


CANONICAL CLASSES 

261 The following main classes have no 
facets and are therefore divided, in the first 
instance, into CA.NONrcAL not based on 


tiny train 

of eharnrteristic-b 

- 

. olon No 

Canonical t'las^ 

Decimal No. 

lto9 

Genoralia 

0 

B 

^tfatheinafies 

51,52 

0 

Physics 

53 

H 

Geology 

548, 549, 55, 56 

:m 

IJsefiil arts 

6 

N 

Fine Arts 

7 

B 

Pliilosophy 

1 

Y 

(Other) Social 

sciences 31, 36, 39 


By ‘ Canonical Classes * we mean, of course, agreed 
branches of Iheso subjects — ^for example, in Matbem.ilios, 
arithmetic, algebra, analvsis, tiiaonomctiy, geometry el( , 
in Fine aits, aichiteeture, sculpture, painting, music, 
dance, etc ; in Philosophy, logic, epistemology, meta- 
physics, ethics, and aesthetics. 

In Part 2 of the Colon da'ssifiuitwn the schedules for 
thc^c main classes aic not headed ■with a foimula of 
characteiistics: they begin uitli a list of canonical clas-ics 
of the fii-st order. Some of these admit of diidsion on 
the basis of two or more trains oi characteiistics (that is, 
they present two or more facets) and they are thciefoie 
provided with a formula of characteristics. Further 
division of the canonical classes that have no 
of coui’se, canonical. 
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Among canonifal classes of llic second ovdov. in ihc 
same vray some present facets, othcis aie t'uillier dnicied 
along canonical lines. 

2610 In the main class ‘ G-eneralia*’ the 
following canonical classes of the first order 
admit of a formula of characterislics of 
facet analysis) : — 

(\)lon No. ('anonical Olass Decimal No. 

1 BibliogTaidiy 01 

2 Library science 02 

The rest are not subjects but forms of exposi- 
tion. They are, therefore, to he treated as the 
form or common subdivisions dealt with in 
Chapter 31. 

261 B1 In the main class ‘ 11 Mathematics 
the following canonical classes of the first order 
admit of a formula of characte]-isti("5 (/.c. of 
facet analysis) ; — 


Colon No. 

Canonical Class. 

Decimal Nc. 

B6 

Geometry 

513, 515, 516 

B7 

Mechanics 

531, 532, 533 

B9 

Astronomy 

52 

The further 

divisions of the following are 

canonical ones: 

; — 


Colon No. 

Canonical Class. 

Decimal No. 

B1 

Arithmetic 

511 

B2 

Algebra 

512, 519 

B3, B4 

Analysis 

517 

B5 

Trigonometry 

5H 

B8 

I’hysico-mathematiwS 
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261B2 In the main class ‘ B Mathematics ’ 
the folloAving canonical classes of the second 
order admit of a formula of characteristics 
{i.e. of facet analysis). 


Colon No. 

Canonical Class 

Decimal No. 

B13, 

Theory of Numbers 

512-81 

B15, B16 


B23 

Theory of equations 

512-2, 



512-3, 512-82 

B25 

Higher algebra 

512 8 

B33 

Differential equations 517-38 

B37 

Real variable 

517 

B38 

(V implex variable 

517-8 

261B3 

The following aAvait to be fitted with 

formulae 

of cliaracleriatics: 


Colon No 

Canonical Class 

Decimal No. 

B27 

0 roups 


B29 

Algebras 

512-89 

B34 

(Continuous groujis 


B41-B48 Other Calculuses 

517 4-517-7 


B81-B85 J ’hysico-mathematics 


For Avant ol‘ sufficient exiierience, their facets 
Iiave not yet been worked out. 

261(^ In llie main class * (J Physics ' ihe 
folloAAini> canonical classes of the first ordec 
admit of a formula of characteristics (I'.c. of 
facet analysis) : — 

Colon No. Canoiiic'iil Clas^. Decim.il No. 

C2 Propeifies of matter 

C3 Sound 534 

25 
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Colon No. 

ilain Cla.ss 

Dochiinl No. 

C5 

Light 

535 

C6 

Electricity 

537 

C7 

Magnetism 

53S 

The further divisions of the 

follow Ml g aie 

eanoiiienl 

ones. 


Colon No. 

Canonical Class. 

Decimal No. 

cn 

Preliminaries 


C4 

Heat 

536 

261H 

In the main class ‘ H 

Gvologv ' the 

rollo\ving 

' canonical classes of the first order 

ndinit of 

a formula of characlerislirs (i.r. of 

facet analysis) ; — 


Colon No. 

Canonical Class. 

Decimal No. 

HI 

^Mineralogy 

548, 549 

H2 

Petrology 

. 52 

II7 

Economic geology 

553 

The further divisions of the iollowine are 

canonical 

ones : — 


Colon No. 

Canonical Class. 

Decimal No. 

Tf:l 

Stinctuval geology 

551-9 

H4 

Dynamic geology 

551-2, 


551-3, 551 -G, 551-9 

115 

Stratigraphy 

551-7 

H6 

Palaeontology 

56 

261M ' 

The main class ‘ M Useful arts ’ is a 

bundle of all conceivable applications of science 

and each canonical class will have to be fitted 

with an appropriate formula of characteristics, 

as literatui'e accimnilates on it. 
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261N All the canonical classes of ‘ N Fine 
Ai'ts’ admit of formulae of characteristics (i.c. 
of facet analysis). 

261R III the main class ‘ R Philosophy the 
following canonical classes of the h,i*st order 
admit of a formula of characteristics (i.e. of 


facet anal^'sis). 

Colon No. Canonical Class. Decimal No. 

R3 Metaphysics 11 , 12 

R4 Ethics 17 

The lurther divisions of the following are 
canonical ones: — 

Colon No. Canonical Class. Decimal No. 

R1 Logic 16 

112 Epistemology 121 

R5 Aesthetics 


261Y The main class ‘ Y (Other) social 
sciences ’ is in the foimative stage and has got, 
as yet, only one canonical class ‘ Y L Sociology ’ 
and this admits of a formula of cliaracteristics 
(i.e. of facet analysis). 

2620 In the procedure for Colon Classiiica*' 
tiou, write at stage 1 the number of the Cano- 
nical Class to which the specific subject belongs 
finding each successh'c digit by the jMetuod op 
Trial and Error until co-extensiveness is 
reached or the schedule provides no furtlier 
subdivision or a formula of characteristics is 
found provided. In the latter case, go thi'ough 
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the other stages of procedure. In iho ino 
former cases, skip over stages 2 to 5 and state 
at stage 6 whether co-extensiveness is reached 
or ]iot and go through stages 7 and 8. 

2621) The iDrocedure for Decimal Classifica- 
tion needs no change. 

EMimplci, 

Till' results arc hliowii only at some ol! the stages of 
]H'oi*clIui'C. 

.')3S ScuN'KiDEK (Georg). Theory and history oC 
bibliography tr. by Ralph Sobcii: iShaw. 

Culun Nmiber 

( 1 ) 1 

(6J Co-extensiveneiA is I’eached 
Decimal Nwnber 

( 6 ) 01 

(6) Oo-exteusiveness is reached 

o39 British Museum Libr.ui\. Catalv tne of the 
yan'jkrit manuscripts compiled by Cecil B adal. 

Colon Nmiber 

(1) 1 Note Bibliography No. is 3. 

(2) 1 [M] : [B] LliJ : [d] = [C] 

(3) 1 [Material No.] : [Bibliography No.J [Lan- 

guage No.] ; [Geographical No.] : [Chrono- 
logic No.] 

(4) I [Manuscripts] : [“ Pubhcalions in or dealing 

with a particular language [Sanskrit] : 

[“ Great Britain ”] : [” 1757 ”] 

(6) 12:315:3 -1157 

Note (1) The Bibliography Facet is a Differential Facet 
of the Second order. 

(2) The second paragraph of Rule 91231 of the 
Colon (.lasi>ifi(.ation has been changed so that the 
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Geographical and the (Jhronological Numbers together 
represent a library. Tliis change will be printed in the 
third edition. 

Decimal Number 

(5) 016 09100014912 

(6) Co-exlensivcness is not I'caehcd because the fact 

tliat it is the catalogue of the collection in 
the British Museum Library is not repre- 
.sented. Even to represent the Language 
Facet a forced recourse to the u.se of the 
Table of Common Subdivisions at the end 
of the Decimal Classification had to be 
taken. 

.540 Suriii (('). Textbook of algebra. 

Colon Number 

(1) B2 

(6) Co-exteusiveness is reached 
Decimal Number 

(5) 512 

t6) Co-esteusiveness is reached 

fill IvLEiN (Felix). Lectui'cs on the icosahedron and 
the solutioii oi equations of the fifth degree tr. by George 
Gavin Morrice. 

Colon Number 

(1) B23 

(2) B23 [E] : [P] 

(3j B23 [Equation No.J : [Problem No ] 
to) B23 [ Fifth degi-eej : [Formal solution] 

(6) B235:5 

Note that ' Filth degree ’ is not found in the schedule; 
but it is the obvious mnemonic digit for it. 

Decimal Number 


;5) .512-82 

6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since the Equa- 
tion Facet is totally unrepresented .lud ilie 
Problem Facet onlj- ijartially rcpre-ciitcd. 
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542 MuDOKpr (Brace D.) Statistical tables and 
graphs 

Col(»% Nwmber 

(1) B283 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 
Decimal Numher 

(5) 311-26 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

i\"o<e that tliis number takes it to the mam class ' Social 
sciences ’ which violates the Canons of Context and 
Helpful Order. 

543 Holston (E. A.). Treatise on light. 

Colotk Number 

(1) C5 

(2) C5 [W] : [P] 

(3) C5 IWave length No.] : [Problem No.] 

(4) C5 [Vacant absent] r [Vacant multifocal] 

(5) C5 [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) C5 

Decimal Number 

(5) 535 

(6] Co-extensiveness is reached. 


544 Holston (E. A.), Note on the scattering of 
N-rays. 


Colon Number 


(l; Co 

(5) 05 [X-rays] ; [Scatteii’ing] 

^6) C53:58 

Decimal Number 

(5) 537-53 

(61 Co-extensiveness is not reached because the 
Problem Facet is not represented. 
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Note tJiat X-rays do not occur in the complete tables 
of the Decimal claasificatimi. It is the index that gives 
this number. Fhirther, this number piil.s the hbok alonf? 
with books on electricity, whereas, X-ray is now blown 
to lie a radiation. Thus the Canons of Cun-ency, Con- 
text and Helpful Order are violated. 

5 15 Ffert (Eiwin S ), c^c. Pv'rometry. 

Colon Xin iber 

(i) C427 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

Decimal Number 

(5) 536-52 

(6j Co-c-xt‘'nsheness is rear-bed. 

546 Daxv (Ednaid Salisbuiy;. A textbook of mine- 
ralogy with an extended treatise on (*r\^(allo!>raplly and 
phj-sieal mineralogy ed. by M^illiam E. Ford. 

Colon Number 

(1) HI 

(2) HI [S] : [P] 

(3) III ISubslanee No.] ; [Problem No.] 

(4) HI [ Vacant multifocal ] : | Vacant 

multifocal] 

(5) HI [Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) III 

Decimal Number 

(5) 549 

(6) This number is less extensive than the specific 

subject of the book which includes 
■ Crystallography ' repi'csented by 548. And 
yet the class inclusive of both has to be 
rejected as it is ‘ 54 Chemistry ’ 

547 WiLLivns (Alpheus F.). The genesis of diamond. 

Colon Number 


(1) ml 
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(4) HI [Diamond] : [fienosiis] 

(6) H191:16 

Decimal Number 

(5) 549-2 

(6) Co-extensivenesfa is not reached since the Pro- 

blem Facet is omitted and even in the 
Substance Facet, the number repifscnls 
only ‘ Native elements ‘ wliieh is more 
extensive than ‘ Diamonds which, by the 
way, docs not occur in the complete tables 
but is shown only in (he index of the 
Decimal classification 

54S Daviso.v (riinrles). A m.inual of seismologj’. 
Colon Number 

(1) H4132 

(6) Co-extensiveness is readied. 

Decimal Number 

(5) 551-2 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

549 Ambroxx (Richai-d). Elements of geophysics as 
applied to explorations for minerals, oil and gas, tr. by 
Hlargaivt C. Cobb. 

Colon Number 

(1) H7 

(2) H7 [S] : [P] 

(3) H7 [Substance No.] -. [Problem No.] 

(4) 117 [Vacant multifocal] : [Elements ... 

explorations] 

(5) H7 [Vacant] ; [Prospecting] 

(6) ir7:15 

HecimoZ Number 

(5) 622-12 

(6) Co-extensiveness is icaehed. But it is doubtful 

if a book like this is more in its place in 
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‘ Milling engineeiTng ’ or in ‘ Geoloay 
Decimal Classification puts it in the former 
and the Colon Classification, in the latter. 

550 Pbospecting for iron. 

Colon Nnmb&r 

(5) H7 [Iron] : [Prospecting] 

(6) H7182:15 

Decimal Number 

(5) 622-12 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since the Sub- 
stance Facet is unrepresented 


551 aiEixzEB (Oscar Ednard). Outline of giound- 
water geology. 

Colon Number 

(4) H7 [Water] : [Vacant multifocal] 

(5) H7 [Basic oxide of hydrogen] ; [Vacant] 

(6) H7210 

Decimal Number 

(5) 553-7 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 


552 Eauviya (B.). Dom^tie science. 

Colon Number 


(1) M3 

(6) Co-extcnsi\ enesA is reached. 
Decimal Number 


(5) 64 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 


653 Waters (Hcniy Jackson). Animal hu&bandiy. 
Colon Number 

(1) MK 

(2) MK [U] [P] [A] : [V] 


26 
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(3) MK fUtilitj- No.J [Part No. 1 1 Animal No j : 

[Yeterinarj' No.J 

(4) SIK [Vacant difEixsc] [Vacant diffuse] 

[Vacant multifoealj : [Vacant nnilti- 
fooal] 

(5) MK [Vacant] [Vacant] [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) MK 

Vedmdl Numier 

(.1) 636 

(6) Co-extensiveness is readied. 

Note lliat the place of ‘ Animal husbandly ’ in llie 
main cla&s ‘ AgTieulluro ‘ reminds us of the days when 
the former had not established independence. 


554 L-izahus (N. E.). Quality control of mai'ket milk 
etc. 


Colon Number 

(1) i\IK The Veterinary Division ii ‘ Produce ’ 

(4) MK [“Human food”] [“Secretion”] [Va- 

cant multifocal ] : [“ Produce ” | [of 
market milk] : [Quality control] 

(5) MK [Human food] [Secretion] [Vaciint] : 

[Produce] [Secretion] : [Grading] 

(6) JIK31:71:3 

Xntr that the Veterinary Facet is a Different ini ing 
Facet of the Second Order. 

Decimal Number 


(5) 637-1276 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 


555 Imperial Council op Agricultub.vl Eese-vkcei. 
India. Definition of characteristics of seven breeds of 
cattle of all India importance. 

Colon Number 

(1) MK The Veterinary division is ‘ 912 Classi- 
fication ’ 
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(5) MK [CattleJ [VaeaiilJ [Vaeanl] : [Nomencla- 

ture etc.] [Natural hibtoiy] ; [India] 

(6) MK2:912:2 

Note that the Veteriuarj Facet is a Differentiating 
Facet of the Second Order. 

Decimal Numhsi 

(5) 636-26 

(6) Co-exten&iveuess is not reached since ‘ India ’ 

is not indhidualised in the Geogi'aphical 
Facet. The digit merely stands for ‘ Other 
countries ’ 

556 ilvHBisoN (H. W.). The theory of pictorial art, 
a guide to the study of light, colour, line and composition. 
Colon Nmiler 

(1) N5 

(2) N5 [G] : [C] [M] : [P] 

(3) N5 [(4e(^'aphical No | : [Chronological Nn ] 

[Material No.] : [Figure No.] 

(4) No [Vacant diffuse] : [Vacant diffuse] 

[Vacant diffuse] : [Vacant diffuse] 
[5; N5 [Vacant] : [Vacant] [Vacant] i [Vacant] 
(6) N5 

Decimal Number 

(5) 76 

(6) Co-exlensiveness is reached. 

567 Brown (Percy). Indian painting under the 
Moghals, 1550—1750. 

Colon Number 

(4) N6 [India] : [Moghal] [Vaeanl diffuse] ! 

[Vacant diffuse] 

(5) N5 [India] ; [15 — ] [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) N52:J 

Decimal Nuniber 


(6) 759-954 
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(6) Co-exteuisiveness is not leucliiid sincf ‘ Alosiul 
Style ’ is not represented exactly m ilie 
Style Paeet 

558 MooHUii fresco paintings of Hindu Tantheon. 
Colon Number 

(5) N5 [India] : [15 — [Fmeo] : [Hindu gods] 

(6) N52:J3:Q2:3 

Decivud Number 

(0) Either the Style Facet or the Figure Facet 

has to be ignored. Eule 236 ot the Code 
for classifiers appeal's to favoiu' ignoi'iug the 
Figure Facet. The Decimal Number is, 
therefore, 759-954 the same as lor the pre- 
ceding example 

(6; Co-extensiveuess is not reached since the 
Material and the Figure Facets aa-e un- 
represented and even in the Style Facet, the 
style is not individualised 

659 Losskt (N. 0.). Intuitive bass oi knowledge, 

an epistemological enquiry tr. bj Nathalie A. Duddiugton 
eto. ' ' 

Colon Number 

(1) E216 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. No. 216 is not 
found in the schedule. But 6 is the mnemo- 
nic digit for intuition as can be seen from 
‘ 76 Intuition ’ in the Problem Schedule of 
‘ S Psychology ’ 

Decimal Number 

(5) ita 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as ‘ 121 ’ repre- 

sents only epistemology. 

660 CoNOER (George Perrigo). A world of epitomisa- 
tiuns, a study in the phil(»ophy of sciences. 

Colon Number 
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.(2) R3 [V] : [S] 

(3) R3 [Point of View No.J ; [Subject No.] 

(4) R3 [Vacant difiuse] : [Sciences] 

(5) R3 [Vacant] : [Science] 

(6j R3:A 

Decimal Number 

(5) 113 

(6) Co-extensiveneas is reached. 

561 IlK'Kji (,(.). Dawes). Critical reaUsm: studies in 
the philoaophy ol mind and natui'c. 

Colon Number 

^4) li3 [licalism] : [Vacant multifocal] 

(.5) K:J [Realism] : [Vacant] 

(6) 11325 

Decimal Number 

(0) 149-2 

(6) Co-extensiveuess is feached. 

562 Binder (Rudolph M.). Religion as man's com- 
pletion, a socio-religious study. 

Colon Number 

(4; R3 [Socio — : as man's completion] : [Religion] 

(5) R3 [liiunauism] : [Religion] 

(6) R39Y;Q 

Decioutl Number 

(5) 201 

(6) (.'o-exteusiveuess is not reached since the Point 

of View Facet is not represented 
Note Unit ■ Philosophy of Religion ' goes into Main 
Class ■ Religion ' and not ‘ Philosophj ’ in tlie Decimal 
Classification 

563 De Blkoh (\V. V.). From morality to religion. 

Colon Number 


(1) Ii4 
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(2) m [P] : [C] 

(3) R4 [Problem No.J : [Conlrolling No ] 

(4) 114 [Vacant diffuse] ; [Religion] 

(5) R4 [Vacant] : [Religion] 

(6) R4:Q 

Decimal Number 

(5) 171-1 

(6) Co-extensh enesa is teached. 

.■564 BsLAXi® (Emil). Dhine imperative: a study in 
Christian mordlitj tr. by Olive Vion. 

Colon Number 

(5) R4 [Vacant] : [Christianitj ] 

(6) R4:Q6 

Decimal Number 

(5) 171-1 

(6) Co-eictensiveness is not reached since * Chris- 

tianity ’ is not individualised in the Cou- 
ii'olling Facet 

ii(c Lhdl the specific subject oi this iiook and the pru- 
(C'diiig one has to be transiated into the same Deciin.il 
Niuiiliei, allhoiigh one is narrower in scope than the othei 
and indeed is a subclass of it. Again a case ot bemg 
obliged to translate ’ Rose ’ into ‘ Flow er ’ on account of 
lJo\eity oi language 

565 tiiNSBEBG (Mon-is). Sociology. 

Colon Number 

(1) n 

(2) Y1 [G] : [P] : [SJ : [Gg.] ; [C] 

(3) Y1 [Gi-oup No.J [Problem No.j : [Secondary 

Problem No.] : [ Geograpnical No.] : 
[Chronological No.] 

(4) Yl [Vacant diffuse] : [ Taeant mitlli- 

focal] : [Vacant multilocal] : [Vacant 
absent] : [Vacant absent] 
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(5) Yl [VacanlJ : [VaeaulJ : [Vacant] : [Vacant] ; 

{Vacant] 

(6) Yl 

Decimal Number 

(5) 301 

(6) Co-extensiveneas is reached. 

566 jMukebjee (Badhakamal). The regional balance 

of man. 

Colmi Number 

(5) Yl [Vacant] : [ Popiilal ion ] : [Vacant] ; 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

(6) Yl:5 

Decimal Number 

(5) 312 

(6) Co-extensivenesa is reached. 

Notb the utter of lack of filiatorine.ss in'.ul\pd in putting 
this book under ■ 31 Statistics '. 

567 Aryan race. 

Colon Number 


('D 

Yl [ Aiyan race ] : [ Vacant ] 
[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

: 1 Vacant ] : 

(6) 

Y173P1 

Decimal Number 


(O) 

572-891 

t 

(6) 

Co-extcnsi\cness is reached. 



568 Nekeleix (Julius Von) . Das Pferd im arischen 
Altertum. 

Colon Number 

(5) Yl [jViyan race] : [Activity connected with 

hoi’sc'j : [Vacant] ; [I'acantJ : [Vacant] 

(6) Y173P1 :3]MK442 

Decimal Number 


(5) 572-891' 
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(6) Co-extensiveness is not rciiehcd since the Pio. 
blcm Facet is not i-ejnesontcHi 

nco Ho^VELL, (Fleming). One Aiyan ancestors; the 
world’s historical people. 

Colon Nitinher 

(5) Y1 [Ai'yan race] : [Cultni«] : [Genetic study] : 

[Vacant] : (Vacant] 

(6) T173P1:1':6 

Dfcitnnl ifumbcr 

(5) 572-891 

(6) ro-extensi\eness is not readied since neither 

the Problem Facet nor tlie Secondary 
Prolilcm Facet is ic})i*esculcd 
Note that the specific subjects of 567 — 569 all get the 
same Decimal Number tJiough they vary widelj' in their 
extension. 

570 De Gi.veebri (Paul Louis). Feminine costiunes 
of the world from the year 5318 B.C. to oiu* century. 
1928. 

Colon Number 

(5) Y1 [Women] : [Costumes] : [Gametic study] : 

[World] : [192—] 

(6) Y115:88:6;1:N2 

Decimal Number 

(5) 391-2 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the idea of 

' Genetic .study ’ in the Secondary Problem 
Facet and the Geographical and the 
Chronological Facets arc unrepresented 
Exercise 

1 For each of the books 538 — 570 
A Give the results at stages 7 and 8 for the Colon 
Classification. 

B Give the results at stages 7 and 8 for the Decimal 
Classification. 
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2 Fov each of the books 571—654 

A Tranblate the bpeeific subject into Colon 'JCumbcr 
showing the result at each stage. 

B Translate the specific subject into Deeunal -Num- 
ber showing the result at each stage. 

571 Grant (Alexander). Catalogue of native publi- 
cations in the Bombay Presidencv upto 31st December 
1864. 

372 Diti' (Edward Gordon), tic. Handlist of books 
printed by London piintcis. 1.301—1556. 

573 LowNDEb (William Thomas). Bibliographer’s 
manual of English lileraluic 1= books] . 1858-64. 

574 Vo( m fll. do) La langue, la literature et la 
ecrivaus anglais (a bibliography). 1917. [Read Rule 49 
of the Code for doisifiers,] 

575 Be-Vton (D.) Bibliography of Gaelic books. 
1923, 

576 Aufrf.cht (Theodore). Catalogus catalogorum, 
an alphabetical catalogue of Sanskrit works and authors. 

1891. 

577 Sarkis (Joseph Elian). Dictionnaiie encyclo- 
pedique de bibliographic Arabe. 1928. 

578 ]iL\dras L'-MvamMiY Libryry. Catalogue. [Univer- 
sity founded in 1857,] 

579 British HufSEuii Library. Subject index to 
modern works added to the library. 

580 RANGiNATul^ (S. B.) and Sivar.vuan (K. M.). 
Bibliography of refei'cnce books and bibliographies. 

581 jVLvhony (Bertha E.). Realms of gold in child- 
ren’s books. 


27 
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Bangamathax (S. R.). Five laws of library 

science. 

583 

Do. 

Prolegomena to library classification. 

584 

Do. 

Theory' of library catalogue. 

585 

Do. 

Library administration. 

586 

Do. 

School and college libraries. 

587 

Ingham 

(A. E.). Distribution of primary num- 


uers [an analytical study.] 

.)SS (Joussj-VT (Edouard). A course in niathcmalical 


iuialysis, V. 1. tr. by E. R. Hedrick. 

5S9 Lefschetz (Soloman). Topology. 

590 Z\uauxn (Antoni), Trigonometric scries. 

591 Walsh (J. L.). Interpolation and approxima- 
tion by rational functions in the complex domain. 

592 Bewcovitoh (A. S.). .^’most periodic functions. 

593 Thomas (Tracey Yerkes). Elementary theory of 

tensors. i 

594 Askwith (E. H.). Analytical geometiy of the 
conic sections. 

595 Blythe (W. H.). On models of cubic sui’faces. 

596 Lamb (Horace). Statics including hydrostatics 
etc. 

597 L-vmb (Horace). Dynamics [of solids.] 

598 Do. Hydrodynamics. 

599 Wave functions. 

600 Pereine (Charles D.), etc. Determination of the 
solar parallax 

BOr Mitchell (S. A.). Leiipses of the sun, 
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602 (AValter S.), cic. An investigation of the 
rotation period of the atm. 

603 Payne (Cecilia H.). Stellar atmospheres. 

604 Stabling (S. G.). Mechanical properties of 
matter. 

605 Wyckoff (Ealph W.- G.). Structui-c of crystals. 

606 Rucker (A. W.). Liquid films. 

607 Myers (L. M.). Electron optics, ‘ theoretical and 
pi'actioal. 

608 Bergmanx (Ludwig). Ultrasonics. 

609 CoBLKXTz (William W.). Investigations of infra- 
red spectrum. 

610 Koulrausch (K. W. F.). Der Smckal — Raman- 
effekt. 

611 Richardson (0. W.;. Emission of electricity 
from hot bodies. 

6l£l Frenkel (J.). Wave mechanics. 

613 Wilson (B. D.), elc. Genesis and composition of 
peat’ deposit. 

614 Geekie (James). Mountains: their origin, growth 
and decay. 

616 Roueb (Alfred Sherwood), V'ertebrate palaeonto- 
logy. 

616 Zittbl (Karl Alfred von) , Text-book of palaeon- 
tology— Mammalia . 

617 Cox (.S. Herbert). Prospecting for minerals. 

618 Locke (Augustus). Leached outcrops as guides 
to copper ores. 
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619 Dickson (Archibald A. C.). Mica mmeials aud 
piTOpcctor ’s guide. 

620 ILvcfaruvne (Johu Muirhcad;. Fiblies: the 
boiii'cc ot petroleum. 

621 jEi’i'REVS (llaroldj. The eaith, its origin, history 
and phjsieal constitution. 

622 Knkcht (Edinnnd), ch . Manual of dyeing. 

623 Ahjiad (Nazir) and Vkxkat.vr.\iiak (V.). Em- 
pirical relationships between count, twist and strength of 
cotton yams. 

624 ILvrtix (Ij. C.). Optical measuring instnunents, 
their construction, theory and use. 

62.5 JliTCXiELL (William). Sk\way&: book of modem 
aeronautics. 

626 .LVajisiii (ilenr^ Frciitiss). Nutrition of farm 
animals. 

627 Nystkom (A. B.), etc. Judging dairi'- cattle. 

628 Mattick (A. T. E.). Handling of milk and milk 
products. 

629 Baboer (Edgar Hugh). Diseases and pai'asites 
of poultry. 

630 Pond (Irving K.). The meaning of architecture. 

631 JiLunoN fHerbcrl). Modem sculpture: its 
Incthods and ideals. 

632 Emanuel, (Franklin L.). Etches and etching. 

633 PiROZE FmvMjEE. English text-book on the theory 
and practice of Indian mumc. 

634 Ou.piN (Francis W.). A text-book of European 
musical instraments. 
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635 Das Gupta (HcnMndrandth). Indian stage. 2 V. 

636 VA^ ZiLiK. That marvel — ^thc movie. 

637 Ko(iER' 5 ^ Arthur Kenyon) What is titttli? An 
essay in the llicoij ol‘ knowledge. 

638 [ .sniiNKO (A. P.). Philosophy of relatiMty. 

639 iQB.VL (llohanimad). Beconstruetion oi religious 
thought in Islam. 

640 Webb (Clement (J. J.). Group theories ot reli- 
gion and the individual. 

641 Pheli’s (Harold A ). Principle and la^s of 
sociology. 

642 Bluajc (llilaire) Ciisis of oui‘ eiiihsatiou 

643 (Boiidld C ) Biitish unemplojmont 

policy, the modem phase suicc 1930 1938. 

644 b.uiTH (Biuce). The state police [United States]. 
1926. 

645 PiTHAWAiiLv (Al. B.). Climatic effect on lile in 

Sind. 1937. 

646 Babaian (S). The English Borstal system. 1934. 

647 ANDHt-s (.J. Bussell). BuibI reconstmction in 
Burma. 1537. 

64.^ Koi.si’iiMo (Waltci Al ) Lncmplojment in the 
learned professions, an international study and educa- 
tional plamiiug. 1937. 

649 Laxi)Tjia:j (Uuinei). Urigm ot the mequabty of 
social classes. 

650 Ibblison (Daiizil). Punjab castes etc. 1916. 

651 Kllnlblko (OUo). Bate dilleieuces. 
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652 Brinton (Daniel D.)- The Amci’icaix race, a 
liugiiistie elassifieatiou and elhnographic di-scri])tio 2 i ol 
the nati\e tribes of youth and North America. 1935. 

653 EV-VX.S (Ivor H. N.). Papers on the elliuologj 
2 ind ai'chaeology of Jlalay Peninsula. 1927. 

Col yTEGOKRDA (MoitIsj. Anthropometry oe adult 
Maya Indians: a study of their physic and physiological 
characters.' 1941. 

263 C If a specific subject beluugiiig to any 
of the foUowmg main classes is expoimdecl 
according to a special school of thought within 
its otyn limits, the main class may, in Colon 
Classification, be divided in the first instance by 
the Chronological Device: — 


Colon No. Main Class 

Decimal No. 

J Agriculture 

63 

L Medicine 

61 

fS Psychology 

15 

3’ Education 

37 

X Economics 

33 

In psychologj- for example 
schools of thought: — 

wc have the following 

E35)eiTmental 

Individualistic 

Psycho-analytic 

Reflexology 

Gestalt 

Eidetic 

Behavioui'iatic 

Field 

S 

1 

on 


264C The * Chronological Nimiber used to 
individualise a special school of thought is 
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worked out to One Digit in ‘ Agriculture ’ and 
‘ Medicine ’ (in which sjiecial schools are found 
established only at intervals of centuries) and 
to Three Digits in the others hi which special 
schools of thought are found to be established 
more frequently. The eeuturj' or year of the 
foundation of the school of thought is used as 
the epoch. 

The Main Class Niimbev amplified by the Chronological 
Numlier for the lespectiie special schools of thought are 
listed at Hie ends oC the schedules of the main classes 
coneeniod in Hie Pari 2 of Hie Co/o/i 

JA is giien as Hie nnmhcr for • Foresiri It is not, 
strictly, a school oJ agrioullnie: however, if agriculture 
is the art of exiiloitlng the ves>etul)le aifts of the earth. 
Forestry antedates it, for forests had been exploited even 
from prehistoric times. That is why ‘ Forestiy ’ is 
individuali.sed liy the addition of A f= Before 2000 B.C. ), 

LL for ‘ Honieopatliy ' is quite niulerslandable as this" 
sy.stem of medicine came into vogue in the eighteenth 
century. But LA for ‘ Ajuirvcdic system LB for 
‘ Siddha sj'stem ’ and LC for ‘ Unani ’ system have their 
chronological numbcis fixed arliitrarily as the exact 
century of establishment of these schools of medicine is 
not known. Since llic second edition of Colon classifica- 
tion was published, Hie nev ela.ss ‘ LM Naturopathy' has 
been opened. 

The .second edition of the Colon clai^sifiiutiun aives die 
special schools of thought in ‘ T Kdneation ’ as chrono- 
logical subdivisions of the Problem Division 2. This was 
done before the idea in Rule 263C of this book had taken 
clear shape. The necessarj' allcratioms will be mode in 
the third edition of the Colon classification to bring ‘ T 
Education ’ in line with the other main classes. 
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The clironologieal divisions of ‘ S Psvfliology ’ and ‘ X 
Economies ’ aiv quite normal. 

265C A main class digit to which a chrono- 
logical number has been added is an AmPLirrED 
Majx Class Nun her and Ibo specific subject 
it represents is an Aaipjafied Maix CijAss. 

266C An amplified main class may be sub- 
divided exactly like its main class — canonically 
or by Facet Analysis as the case may be. 

266T) The Decimal Classification has no 
uniform method for dealing with special schools 
of thought ; nor does it individualise all schools 
of thought. Again it has no automatic device 
to individualise future schools of thought. 
Further, a Decimal Number whicl represents n 
special school of thought in a subject cannot 
always be divided as the original subject itself. 

Examplex 

The results are shown only at certain stages of 
procedure. 

e.'iS ScHLiCH (W.). Manual of forestry. 3 V. 

Colon Number 

(1) JA 

(2) JA [T] : [P] 

(3) JA [Tree Number] : [Farming Number] 

(4) JA [Vacant multifocal] : [Vacant multi- 

focal] 

(5) JA [Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) JA 

Decimal Number 

(5) 634-9 
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(6) Co-extensiveness is reaehed. 

Note the unhappy, unhelpful position of ‘ Poi'estry ’ 
between ‘ 634 Fruits ’ and ‘ 635 Garden crops 

656 United SStates. North Pacific District Forest 
Service. Forest fire prevention handbook for the schools 
of Washington. 

Colon Number 

(1) JA. The Farming Division is ‘ Control of 

diseases and injuries ’ 

(2) JA fTl : [F] [D] : [0] 

(5) JA IVneant] : [Control ol‘ diseases and inju- 

ries | [Fire] : [Prevenlionl 

(6) JA:41:5 

Decimal Number 

(5) 634'961115 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since the Opera- 

tion Facet is not represented 

657 LrsHiNGTON (A. W.). Madi*as timbers etc. 

Golo?i Number 

(1) JA The Fanning Division is ‘ Harvesting ’ 

(2) JA [T| : [F] ICj : [0| : [G] 

(3) JA [Vacant] : j Produce J [Timber] : [Natural 

liistoryj : [Madras] 

(6) JA:74:912:2 

D( civuil Number 
(5j 634-i)2730!r)4S 

(6) ( 'o-extensivenebfs is reached. 

658 Jyotsxik.v Visha vaidya. [Treatment for poisons 
in Ayurveda.] , 

Colon Number 

(1) LA The Problem Division Ls ‘ Disea.ses ’ 

' (2) LA [0] : [P] : [H] 

(5) LA [Vacant I : [Poison] : [Treatment] 
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(6) LA:44;6 

Decimal Number 

(5) 615-89 

(6) Oo-extensiveneaa is not reached since (1) School 

of Medicine Facet is not indi\ iduahsed and 
(2) the Problem and the irandliim Placets 
are not repi-esentcd. In i'ael ilu- Decimal 
Number 610-89 is to lepiesenl all • Ancient 
and medieval remedies ‘ \vhule\ei the s\ stein 
or organ or pi-oblem the Iioi-k ni.i\ tieat 
about 

659 Mi’RUQESt MuDVLiiR (K S ). Ed. Bala \8katara 
(Diseases of children) etc. [aceordina to the Middha 
System] 

Colon Number 

(5) LB91 [Vacant] ; [Diseases] : [Vacant] 

(6) LB91:4 

Decimal Number 

(o) 615-89 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached. 

See the remarks under ll.e prcecdini> i\am]do 

660 Hvnt (Dc Forcstj. Homeopathic treatment of 
diphtherea etc. 

Colon Number 

(5) LL [Nose] ; [Bacterial disease] ; [Treatment] 

(6) LL41 .-4241:6 

Decimal Number 

(5) 615-53 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not i-eached. 

See the remarks under example 658. ^ 

661i Lawrence (D. H.). Psycho-analysis and the 
unconscious. 

Colon Number 

(2) SM95 [Entity] : [Problem] 

818 
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(6) SM95 [Vacant] : [Unconscious] 

(6) SM95:815 

Decimal Number 

(5) 159-964 

(6) Oo-exti’iisiveness is not readied since tlia 

Problem Facet is unrepresented 

662 B\L'Dori\ (Charles). Mnid oi‘ the child: a 
psycho-analj-tical study. 

Colon Number 

(5) SM9o [Child] : [Vacant] 

(6) yM951 

Decimal Number 

(5) 169-964 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since the Entity 

Facet is not repmsented 

Note that this book and the preceding one get the saine 
Decimal Niunber though they cover different specific 8ul> 
jects 

663 Watson (John B.). Psycliology t’lom the stand- 
point of a beJiaviouiTst. 

Colon Number 

(5) tSXl3 [Vacant] ; [Vacant | 

(6) SN13 

Decimal Number 

(5) 169-901943 

(6) Co-exlensiveness is reached. 

664 Mead (Ueorge H.). Mind, self and society from 
the standpoint of a social behaviourist ed. by Charles N. 
Morris. 

Colon Number 
(6) fc3Nl3 [Social] : [Vacant] 

(6) SN138 
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Decimal Number 

(5) 159-901043 

(6) Co-exteiisivenes6 is not readied since llie Entity 

Facet is not represented 

“Note that this book gets the same Number as the pre- 
ceding one although it is of narrower extension 

665* Bbainerd <J. U.). Ed. (Jonsumcr's co-operation. 



Colon Number 

(1) 

XM25 


(2) 

Xil25 [BJ -. [E] 

: [UJ : [C] 

(5) 

XM25 [Vacant] 

: [ Vacant J : [ Vacant ] 


[Vacant] 


(6) 

XM25 



Decimal Number 

15) 

334 


(6) 

Co-exteusiveness is 

readied. 


666 STRicaaAND (C. F.). Co-opera tion in India: a 
student’s manual. 1938. 

Colon Number 

(5) XM25 [Vacant] : [Vacant] : [India] : [193—] 

(6) XM25::2:N3 

Decimal Number 

(5 ) 334-0954 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since the Chro- 
nological Facet is unrepresented 
Note that the common subdivision 09 is defined under 
‘ 334 Co-operation ’ in the Decimal classification as 
representing the local ti'eatnient of the subject as well as 
the history and the science of co-opei'stion. This is 
another factor that detracts from co-extensiveness. 

667 Bakken (Henry H.), etc. Economics of co- 
opei*ati\e marketing. 
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Colon Number 

(5) XM25 [VacautJ : [Marketing] : [Vacant] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) XM25:51 

Decimal Number 

(5) 380-125 

(6] Co-extensiveue&f. is reached. 

Note that this number emphasises the afSliation o£ the 
specific subject oL tliis book -ttith ‘ Marketing ' rather than 
•with ‘ (^o-operatiou ’ and puts it, theiefore, ^^ith books on 
‘ Marketing ' and not vrith those on ' Co-operation 

66S .VoHK'LLiuRAL co-opeiatioii 

CoJon Number , 

(.“ii \M'i.') j Agiicultiual pconomicsl ; [Vacant] : 

I Vacant] : [A’acant] 

^6; , XM239J 

Decimal Ntmbci 

(t) ) 334-083 

(61 Co e\t<'iibn eiiess is rcacliL'l 

. i\otc that belore the 1942 eilition ul the Decnnal Llassi- 
fit-alioii appealed diicctnig the i-onstiuction of this 
number by the Subject De\ice. one had to use Common 
SubdiMsioii Device and build the number 334-000163 

669 Whitl (lleniy P.]. Co-operative marketing of 
farm-products m the United States. 1937. 

('olon Nimbi r 

(51 XM25 I Agricultuidl economics] : [Marketing]: 
I United States] : [193 — J 

(6) XM259J:51:73:N3 

Decimal Number 

(5) 338 140973 

(6) Co-cxtensiveiiess is not reached since the Co- 

operation Paccl and the Chronological F'aect 
are missed 
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Exercise 

1 For GHcJi of the books in 655 — 665 

A Ghc the results at stages 7 and 8 for the Colon 
Classification 

B Give the results at stages 7 and 8 for the Decimal 
Classification 

2 For eacli of the boobs 670 — 693 

A Translate the specific subject into Colon Nunilier 
showing the result at each stage of procedure 

B Ti-anslate the specific subject into Decimal Num- 
ber showing the result a1 each stage of 
procedure 

670 Bomell. (L. 6.). Ecological problems of ihe 
humus layer in the forest. 

671 IlARTro (R.). Text-book of the diseases of trees 
tr. by ‘William Somerville etc. 

672 Stebbing (E. P.). Departmental notes on insects 
tliat affect foi’estiy. 

673 Gayer (Karl). Forest utilisation by W. R. 
Fisher. 

674 CliMmins ’ (J. E.). Preventive treatment of 
fence posts. 

675 Bourne (R.). Method of preparing volume and 
money yields for teak woods. 

676 Si,NDAH.iM (A. R. S.). Hindu pharmacopoeia 
[A\T,irvcda]. 

677 Ramamurti Aytar (T. G.). Handbook of Indian 
IMcdicine or the gems of Siddha system. 

678 Giiun.VM Jiuani (K.j. jUnani] materia medifn.' 
phaimacy and pharmacology. 
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679 Allex (Timothy Field). Primer of mateila 
medica for praetitionerh of homoeopathy. 

680 Kippex (John R.). Handbook of the diseases of 
the skin and their homoeopathic treatment. 

681 KvitEswABA Sasma ( L. ). Drugless healing. 
[Naturopathy]. 

Gii2 EBBiXGimv.s (Hermaim). Memory: a contribu- 
tion to experimental psychology li. by llenrj A. Rugei. 

683 Tht-Rstox (L. L.) [Psyelio-analysisj of the 
nature of intelligence. 

684 "Wexberg (Erwin). Iiidhidual psychology and 
sex. 

685 Pill VI (U. R.). Co-opciation in Indian States. 
1934. 

686 JoxES (Benjamin; Co-operathe production. 

687 WoLFr tllemy ^Y.). Co-operative banking. 

688 Brovvx (Robert (4.). How to use a buildmg 
society. 

689 Stricklvxd (C. R.). Rural finance and co-opera- 
tion [in China]. 1934. 

690 Gvtlix (George 0 L Co-opeiati\e marketing of 
"olton [in the United States]. 1926. 

691 GoRL’-BKonxE (Francis). Handbook on the tor- 
mation, management and winding up ol joint-stock com- 
panies [in Great Britain]. 1930. 

692 Watermvx (Manvon H.). Public utility financ- 
ing [in the United States], 1930—1935. 

693 Alban (Frederick J.). Organisation and admi- 
nistration ot Mdlei-woiks in Great Britain. 1926. 
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PART 3 

PHASE-ANALYSIS 
CHAPTER 30 

Cl^'iSSES WITIJ T\Y(> ]’IIASES 

300 A subject is OxivPhased when 

it iuYoh’es uiily a siugio iimin class or any of its 
subclasses (%nth or without lacets) and when 
it is expressed hi the fonu usual for it. 

All the specific subjects so far given as examples or 
exercises are one-phased. 

301 A specific subject is Two-Phased with 
the secondary ]ihase of the bhnsT ypEciES, when 
it mvoives a mam dana or any o£ its sab- 
classes (with or without facets) and when it is 
expressed hi a form scheduled hi Chapter 2 
“ Common subdivisions " of Part 2 of the 
Colon chi.s.sificafinn »)r under '* 0 Form subdivi- 
sions ’’ and 0003 and its subdivisions under 
“ 000 Miscellaneous Common subdivisions ’’ in 
Table 2 '‘Common subdivisions” of the Bccimiil 
dasfiification. The main class or the subclass as 
the case may be is called the Pkimahy phase, vhe 
common subdivision yEcoxuARY. 

To decide the secondary phase in the following 
examples the schedule of common subdivisions should 1 )p 
scanned and the appi-opriatc subdivision dcIcnniuMl l»y 
Uhil and error. The subdivision .should bo miinod by 
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CLASSES WITH TWO PHASES 

the slandarcl tern given in the schedule and not Ijy its 
equivalent found in the title of the book. After some 
practice it will be easy to recognise readily the secondary 
phase of the til's! species and to spot out the appropriate 
common subdivision. 

Examples 

694 Halsbury {Lord). Laws of England [alphabeti- 
cally arranged] . 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
primaiy phase belongs to the iiiaiii class ‘ Law ' and is 
the subclass ‘ British Law ’. The secondary phase is the 
common subdivision ‘ Encyclopaedia ‘ and is, therefore, 
of the first species. 

695 Wireless world and radio review. 

The specific subject ol this book is two-phased. The 
primary pha.se belongs to the main class ‘ Engineerin'? ’ 
and is the subclass ' Broadcasting The secondary i)hasc 
is the common bubdivisiou ' Periodical ' and is. therefore, 
of the fii'st species. 

696 Empire social hygiene yearbook. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
primary pha.se belongs to the Main Class ‘ Sociology ' 
and is the sul)class ‘ Social evil The secondary phase 
is the common subdivision ‘ Yearbook’ and is, therefoi'e, 
of the first species. 

697 Congress oe the Universities of the Empire. 
Eepoi-t of proceedings. [Fii-st Conference, 1912J. 

The specific .sulijeet of this book is two-phascd. The 
primary phase belongs to the Main Class ‘ Education ’ 
and is the subclass ’ Univei'sity education ’. The 
secondary phase is the coimnon subdivision ‘ Congresses ’ 
and is, therefore, of the fir,st species. 

698 Le.vuue of Nations. Committee of Statistical 
Experts. Timber .statistics, minimum progranune of 
timber statistics. 
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The specific subject of this hook is two-])luisi‘(l. Tlio 
primary phase belongs to the Main (‘lass ‘ Forestiy ’ and 
is the subclass ‘ Timber The secondary phase is Ihe 
common subdivision ‘ Stalistics ’ and is, theierm'e, of llie 
fii«t species. 

699 Hebliht (Lester B.), cic. Pei-sonnel and finan- 
cial staiistics of school organisations sei-ving rural children 
in Ihe United States. 19S8. 

The specific subject of tliis book is two-plia‘cd. The 
primary phase belongs to the ^Main Class ‘ Bducatinn ' 
and is the subclass ‘ Eural 'Rducation Tlic secondary 
phase is the common subdivision ‘ Statistics ’ and is, 
tbci-eforc, of the first species. 

TOO nuxLKY (Leonard). Life and letters of Thomas 
m-nry Huxley [6. 1825]. 

The specific subject of this book is two-))hasc(l. The 
primajy pba.se is the Main Class ‘ Biology Tho 

.secondary phase is the common subdivision ‘ Biography ’ 
and is, therefore, of the fii-st species. 

701 OoETiiE ( Johann Wolfgang von ). yanimtHche 
Werke. [b, 1749.] 

The specific subject of this book is I’vo phased. Tiic 
prinu.iy phase belongs to the Main Class ‘ Literature ’ 
and is the subclass ‘ (ioethc, the German ])oct ’. The 
secondary phase is the common -•abdivision ‘ Collect ion.s ' 
and is, therefore, of the firet apecies. 

702 .Srir-vmvlu (V.). ypecimens of Samskrit drama- 
tic ])oems. [The younge.st author included was born in 
the 800 ’.s]. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. Tlic 
prima^ phase belongs to the Main Class ‘ Literature ’ 
and Is the subclass ‘ Sanskrit drama The seeoJidaiy 
phase is the common subdivision ‘ Selections ’ and i.s, 
therefore, of the first species. 

703 Ramanujan (S.). [6. 1887], Collected papers 

ed. by G. H. Hardy etc. 
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The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
piimary phase is the Main Class ' Mathematics The 
secondary pha.se is the common subdivision ‘ Collections ’ 
and is, tlicrefore, of the fii-sl species. 

704 Boring (Edwin ttarrigues), ctc\. Manual of 
psychological e.\perhnents. 

The specific subject of this book is tw o-pliased. The 
primary phase is llie Main Class • Psychology The 
sccoudar\ phase is the common subdivision • Experi- 
mental work ’ and is, therefore, ol the first species. 

705 yTAMi* (Josiah). We live and learn: addresses 
on education. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 

prunary phase is the Main Class ' Education ’. The 

secondary phase is tlic common subdivision ‘ Ijcctures ’ 
and is, therefore, of the firal species. 

706 Plant (Arnold). Ed. yoine modern business 
problems: a series of studies. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 

primary phase is the Main Class ' Economics ’. The 

secondary phase is the common subdivision ’ Symposia ' 
and is, therefore, of ihc firet species. 

707 Smith (David Nichol). Some observations on 
the eighteenth century lEnglish] poetry. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
primary phase belongs to the Main Class ‘ Litcratui’e ’ 
and is the sul-class ' Plnglish poetry '. Tlie secondary 
phase is the common subdivision ' Criticism ' and is, 
therefore, of the fli'st species. 

708 Mighelson (A. A.). Light waves and their uses. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. Tlie 
primary phase belongs to the Main Class ‘ Physics ' and 
is the subcla.s.s ‘ Light ’. The secondary phase is the 
common subdivision ‘ Application ’ and is, therefore, of 
the first species. 
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709 Bromwich (T. J. 1. A.)- Blementai'y iiilccidls; 
a bliort table. 

TJie specific subject ol' Ibis book is tAVO-pJiased. The 
primary pliase belongs to the Main Class ‘ i\lalheniatic*s ’ 
and is the siibcla.ss ‘ Integral calculus Tlie secondar^ 
phase is the common subdivision ‘ Tallies ' and is, there- 
fore. of the fiisit species. 

710 Philip (George), etc. IrVorld atlas. 193b. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. Tin; 
primary phase belongs to the Main Class ‘ Geography ’ 
and is the subclass ‘ World geography The secondary 
phase is the common subdivision ‘ Atlas " and i.s. there- 
fore, of the first species. 

711 IXDLv. Public Works ( Department of— j. 
Public AVorks Department code. 

The specific subject of this book is two-, based. The 
primuiy phase i.s the Alain Class ‘ I'lngim. ug '. The 
■secondary phase is the common subdivision • Code ' and 
i.s, thereJ'oi'e, of the fii-st species. 

712 .Si'.uii (V. C.). Alodern geography room. 

The specific subject of this book i.s two-phased. The 
primary phase is the Main Class ‘Geography’. The 
secondary phase is the common subdivision ‘ Laboratories ’ 
and is, therefore, of the firat species, 

713 Adl (Lestei' K.). Educational standards for tea- 
chers in Pennsylvania. 1939. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 

primary phase is the Main Class ‘ Education ’. The 

secondary phase is the common Bubdi\isiou ’ Educational 
qualification for a profession ’ and is, thei-efore, of the 
first species. 

714 yLUi, Instruction (Ministry of ?ublie— ). 
lleport, 1932i33> 

TJio specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 

primary phase is the Main Class ‘ Education The 
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hicoudai'y pliase is tJie eoiiunou subdivision ‘Governmental 
reports and is, therefore, of the first species. 

715 <i'reat Bbitaix. lioY-VL Commission on raji 
fcJuTERioR Civil 8ki{ vices in Indlv. 1923. Report. 

TJie speeifie subject of (his book is two-phased. The 
primary phase beloiig.s to the Main Class ‘ Histoiy ' aud 
is ihe aubela.ss ' Indian Civil Ser\ice '. The secondaiy 
phase is tlie common subdivision ‘ Commission ' and is, 
Iherefoi'e, of tlie lirst species. 

Note: lu tile Decimal Cla!»ifica(ion the priniai‘\ phase 
of iliis boolv belongs lo the class ‘ Administration ’ and 
is the subclass ‘ Organisation of ci\il service ’. 

716 DeCi'sciucn Tilksek Exceduion. 1898-99. Wis- 
scnsehaxtliclic Ergebuisse. 

The specific subjeel of this liook is two-phased. The 
primaiy phase is the Main Cla.ss ‘ Biology '. The 
secondary pJiasc is the common subdivision • Expedition ' 
and is, therefore, oi the lii'st species. 

Ao/c:— In ibc Decimal Classification, iho piimary phase 
is the ilain Class ‘ .Science tgcneralj'. 

717 Rox.vl Socinai oe London. Catalogue of scicutifie 
papei-8, 1800-190^/. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
primary piiase i.s tlie Main Class ‘ Science (general) '. 
i'he secondary pliase is die common buDdiiision Biblio- 
graphy ' and is, therefore, of tlie first npecics, 

■Volt; 1(1 die Decimal . 'IrissiJicalioii, ' Biblioj^raph.' 
doe.s not find a place ni the schedule of common bub- 
divisions. The canonical division ‘ Bibliograxjhy ' of the 
Main Class ‘ Ceneraliu ' is made to accommodate not only 
blbliograiiliies of general scope but also those of speeifle 
^subjects, though this violates die Canon of Context. The 
specific subject of the book given ui this examide has, 
therefore, to he deemed lo be only oiie-phased in liie 
Decimal Classification. 
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718 Army ALedioal Library, rnited Staics. [Fouiuletl 
1836]. Index catalogue of the libraiy ol tlie Suigi'on- 
Ueueral’H Office. 

The .specific .subject of this book i& two-phased. The 
l)i‘iinai‘y phase is the Alain Class ' Medicine '. The 
secondary phase is tlie common subdivision ‘Bililiograi)liy’ 
and is. 1 lievefore, of the first species. 

Xolc-. The remark in flic iiote to the piceediug 
example applies to this book also. 

719 M.ix\vell (James Clark). Did. A commemora- 
tion volume, 1831-1931. 

TJic specific .subject of this book is two-phased. The 
primary phase is llic Main Class ‘ Phj-sics ’. The 
secondary jiliase is the common subdivi.sion ‘ Memorial 
volumes ’ and is, therefore, of the tii-st species. 

Xolc : In the Decimal Classificatio”, * Memorial 
volumes ' does not find a place in the schedule of common 
subdivisions. The specific subject ol books of this nature 
lias, theieforc, to be daur.ed to be ouc-phased. 

720 HuTLiAKU ( Williain, K.). Thomas Hardy [b. 
1840] a study of his writings and their background. 

Tlie specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
juimarv- pha.se belongs to the Alain Class ‘ Literature ' and 
i.s the subclass ‘ Thomas llaidy The secondary phase 
is the common subdivision ‘ Criticism ' and is, therclurc, 
of the firat species. 

Xoie: In the Decimal Classification, there is no suitable 
means of representing this secondary phase. The specific 
suliject has, therefore, to be deemed to lx; one-phased. 

IJOII Ji‘ the title of a book is Elliptical as 
fogards tlie secondary phase, but the ellipsis is 
rcincdied by what the title implies, to derive tho 
SjK'eifie subject in its full foi'ni add flic words 
inipliecl. 
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Examples 

721 Turnbull (H. W.). The great mathematicians 
[The \ounucst mathematician iiidnded is Ramanujan bom 
in 18-S0's|. 

The .specific subject of this l)ook is ‘ Biogcaphuvs ul" 
the gi'oal mallicmatieians ll is got by ]>iefixing d'.' 
words ‘ Biograpliy of ’ to the title and lhei‘el)y remedying 
the ellipsis. 11 is two-phased •with ‘ JUathcmatics ' for 
the primary phase. The secondary ]rbn.se is tire common 
sirbdivi'.ion ‘ Biogi-aphy ’ and is. thcrcl'orc. of the fir.>,t 
b]iecies. 

722 SPEiR'u.rx (f.). Psychology down the asre.s. 2 V. 
1937. 

The ellijrsis in this title may be removed In prefixing 
tlic words ‘ History oL '. The specific .suliject in its I'nll 
i'oi'm is then ' History ol psychology down the ages ' and 
it is two-phased with the JLiin Class • Psychology ’ ns 
its primary phase. The secondary phase is the common 
subdivision ‘ History ’ aird is, theret'cie, of the first 
bpecies. 

723 yiiiTii (James Peirur). Ijowcr triassic nrumorioi- 
dea of North America. 

The ellip'-'is in diis title is removed by prefixirrg ihe 
words ■ Srrrvey ot the '. The specific subject in its full 
form is then ' Siirwey of the tr'iiis-.ie ammorroidea of 
Nor-th Americ.i. It is two-phased The ])rimary phase 
belongs to the .Maiir Class ' Ceology ’ and is the mbclass 
‘ Palaeontology of irrosolmaiiehiata '. The seconclaiy 
]iha.se i,s the common subdivision ‘ Sinvevs ' and is, there- 
fore, of the fir-st ,s])ecres. 

724 B.<u)en-Powell ( B. II.). Forest system of 
British Bur’ma [iir the 1870's]. 

Tlje ellipsis irr tlii.s title Ls removed by pr'cfixing ilie 
words ‘ Descriptive account of the ’ and its specific subject 
is two-phased. The primary phase is tire subclass 
■ Forestry’ ’. Tire secondary phase is tire conrmorr sirh- 
divisiorr ‘ Descriptive account ' and is, thei'cfore, of the 
fii'st species. 
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725 Roberts (Miplifipl). Ed. Now poimlry : prnsp iind 
poetry by the aulliors of new siguaturos. [Tlie yoniigpsi 
autlior included was born in the 1890 ’sj. 

The ellipsis in this title is removed by inserting 
‘ Selections froui ’ betiveen ‘ country ’ and ‘ prose The 
specific subject thus got in its full I'orm is two-phased. 
The primaiy phase belongs to the llain Class ‘ Literature ’ 
and is the subclass ' English literature The secondarj- 
lihasp is the common subdivision ‘ SclcPllona ' and is, 
tlierefore, of tlie first species. 

726 Pow'EK.s (hhaiicis h\), tic. Succc.ssl'nl inctliod.s of 
teaching Eni'li'-li lo biliimnal cliikb-di in Seattle i)ublic 
schools. 

The ellipsis in this title is removed by adding at 
the end ' — a case study The sijecific subject lluis got 
in ils full form is two-pha.sed. The primary pliase ))elo)igs 
to llic -Main Cbuss ■ Education ‘ and is the snlicla.ss 
‘ Technique for teaching modern languages in elementary 
schools '. The .secondary pliase is the common subdivision 
' Case study ' and is, tlierefore, of the first species. 

727 SnYTH (Ethel). Maurice Baling, [b. 1874], 

The ellipsis in this title is I’cmowd by adding at the 
end ‘ A ciitici.sm '. The specific .subject thus got in its 
full form is Iwo-pliased. The primary pliase lielongs to 
the Main Class ’ Literature ' and is the subclass ‘ iXIaurice 
Baring ’. The secondary phase is the common sub- 
division ‘ t'rilicism ’ and is, therefore, of the first sjiecies. 

Note-. In the Decimal Classifiealion, lliis seconchiry 
phase cannot he repre.sented and this specific subject 
should, Iherel'ore, lie deemed to lie oiie-phasrd. 

728 Sex (Sris Chandra). Mystic philo-sopliy of the 
Upanishads, 

The ellipsis in this title is removed by adding at the 
end ‘ A criticism The .specific snlijeet thus got in its 
full form is two-phased. The primarj^ pliase lielongs to 
the Main (Mass ‘ Philosophy ’ and is the subclass 
‘ Tlpaiiishads ’ (which is one of thi' basic texts of 
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Yedanta-philosophy). The secondary phase is the com- 
mon subdivision ‘ Criticism ' and is, therefore, of the 
fiiiil species. 

NoU : In the Decimal Classification, this secondary 
pliase cannot l)e represented and this specific subject 
should, therefore, Ire deemed to he ouc-phased. 

729 Edjian (Irwin). The mind of Paul. 

‘ The mind of should be taken, lo be equivaleui to 
‘ Ci'iticism of fhc ei)i.slk’.s Tlic .subject thus aot is two- 
phiised. Tlic primary phase is the .Main Clas.s ‘ Relicion ’ 
and is the subclass ‘ Epistles of St. Paul ’. The secondary 
plrnse is the common subdivision ‘ Criticism ’ and is, 
therefore, of llie first species. 

Xotr; In the Decimal Classification, the 8 eeondar 3 ' 
phase cannot lie rcirrcsented and the specific subject 
should, thcrcrorc, tic deemed to be one-phased. 

302 A specific .subject is Two-Phasep Muth 
the secondary pliase of the i!>econd Species 
when it involves two main classes or any of 
their subclasses (with or without facets), one 
of them beiiU!,' ihe actual subject of exposition 
iiiid, Ijifrel'oro, the Prtm.vrt xihase, the other, 
not tlie vsubj(*ct of (‘.xposition and, therefore, 
SECOXTiAitv. "I’lit* secondary ])hase merely indi- 
etites a sultjecl Inwards wliich the ex])ositiuu of 
tlie primary jiliase is biti.ssed or by whieh it is 
influenced or with which it institutes a com- 
parison. 

Such a bias may 7rsU'ict the .scope of tJie subject 
expoimded; it ma\' make tlic exposition selective; it may 
lead to a differential emphasis on the different jiarts of 
the subject expounded; it maj' throw that suljject in a 
special I'clicf or it may madapt it — all from the point oC 
view of the subject of tlie secondaiy phase f.c. from the 
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poiut o£ the readers a\ lio are ehiefly inleiested in the siibjeet 
oL‘ the secondary plidse and \el ie(niii-i' some kiunvledyi. 
of the subject ol the primary phase in order to pui’sue 
their own special subject of study eil'cctivelj . In parli- 
cular most of the illustrations required in the elucidation 
of the subject of the primary phase will be taken i'roni 
that of the secondary phase. Or the book ma>' expomul 
the value of the subject of the primaiy phase to that of 
the secondary phase. 

Examples 

730 O.vTES (S. B.). Pure mathematics for engineers. 

The specific subject of this book is Mathematics; but' 
its exposition is influenced by the needs of .students of 
emiineering. Only so niueh of niathematicR is uiven as 
eun be rued as a tool by the engineer in pursuit of 
his o\ra subject. The specific subject is, .ei'Cl'orc, two- 
phnsed. The primarj' phase is the Mail' • lass ‘ Mathe- 
matics ’. The secondary phase is the Main I'lass • Kn£>i- 
mering ’ and it isjof the second species. 

731 Tippett (L. C.). The methods of statistics, an 
introduction mainly for workers in the biological science, 

The specific subject of tliis book is t\\o-[)liiif.ed. The 
subject that is expounded belongs to the hlain Class 
■ Mathematics ' and is the subclass ‘ Stoli.slies ’ and it is. 
Ihcicfore, the primary ]»liase. The sccoudaiu ])huse is 
tlie .Main Class ‘ Biology ’ and it infiuciiccs the exposition 
<ii\CM of statistical methods; the statistical data !*i\cn in 
I In' examples and exercises are drarvn mostl\ Iroin the 
field of biology. The seeondaiy phase is, therefoi-e, of 
the second phase, jhs ^ 

732 Franklin (Philip). Differential equations for 
electrical engineers. ' 

The specific subject of this book iS two-phased. Thq 
subject that is expounded belongs to the Main Class 
‘ Mathematics ’ and is the subclass ‘ Differential equa- 
tions ’. It i.s, therefore, the primary phase. The 
M'condary phase lielongs to the Main Class ‘ Engineering ’ 
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and is tlic subclass ‘ Kleelrical engineering It 
influences llie exposition ol the prinuu'.v pjiaso; only buch 
(‘((ualious aie studied as occiu* in clccti'ical engiucci'iiig; 
also most ol' the examples and exercises are drawn i'roni 
the same field. The secoiidaiy phase is. tlierefoi'e, oi' the 
second species. 

733 MiksueliW ooD (U. bt.). Thermodynamics J'or 

students oi chemistiy. 

The specific subject of this book is tw o-pliased. The 
subject expounded belongs lo the Main Glass ‘ rhysics 
and is the subclass ' Thermodj’namics ’. It is, therefore, 
the primary phase. The secondary phase is the Main 
Glass ‘ Ghcmistr\ it imluenees llie exposition oi the 
primary phase. The theorems studied are those which 
are useiui ju clK'iuistjy and lliej arc expbunded with 
chemistiy a-, the held of application. The secondary 
phase is, iheis'iore, oi the second species. 

T3± Gottoa (Jl.). Mining electrical engineering. 

Tlie spccitie subject ot this book is two-phased. The 
subject expounded belongs to the IMain Glass • hJngineer- 
iug It is, therefore, the piiiuary pliase. The secondary 
phase also lielongs to the Main Glass ' lingiueering ' but 
is the suliclass ' Mining '. It iniliienees the exposition ol 
electrical engineering and makes it emphasise the peculiar 
problems that aiise when applied to mining. It is, there- 
iore, of the second species. 

735 Tlnaleii iG. Kenneth), etc. Applied chemistry, 
a practical handbook for students of household science etc. 

Tlie specilic subject of this book is two-phased. Tiie 
subject expounded is the Main Glass ‘ Ghemistry ’ and it 
is, therefore, the priuuuy phase. The secondary phase 
belongs to the Main Glass ‘ Useful arts ’ and is the sub- 
class ‘ Domestic science ' and it restricts the substances 
and the problems treated in the book to those tliat flgurc 
frequently in domestic science. It is, therefore, ot; the 
second species. 

736 AI.vuk (J. E.). ..kgricuitural geology. 
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The specific subjecl ol this book is 1\\ o-phased. Tin 
subject expounded is the Main Class ‘ Ceologj ' and u is, 
thereiore, the primary pliase. The secondary ph.i'-e is 
the Main Class Agricnltiiro and it meit'J,) iniluencc's the 
exposition of Geology restnetiiig it only to sueli piob'ems 
as will be of inteiest and use to students ol agneuKure. 
It is. therefore, of the second species. 

737 iioui tK. y.). A manual oJ botanj lor Indian 

forest students. 't 

The specific sulijcet oJ Ibis book is two-phased. Tlie 
subject exiiounded is the IMam Cla.ss ‘ Botanj ’ and jt is. 
therefore, the iirimau pliase. Tlie secoudar.v [iiiase is 
tJic class ‘ Foiestr.i ' and il mcivh influences tlu- exposi- 
tion of botaiii by ix-stricting it to such iiatuial groups <)> 
plants and empliasising such problems as will be of use 
and interest to students of toieslrj. The seeomlarv pliase 
is, tlicrcfore, of the second species. 

738 Kkrb (J, Graham). Zoology for ineaieal students. 

TJic specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
subject expounded is ' Zoologx ' and it is, therefore, the 
primary phase. The seeondarj phase is the Main Class 
■ Medicine ’ and it merely influences the exposition of 
zoology by deciding the selection of the natural groups 
of animals and the problems treated liaving in view the 
needs of students of medicine. The seeondaiw pliase is. 
therefore, of the second species. 

739 McC.\RTHi (Dwight C.). rs;\chologj for the 
lawyer. 

The specific suiiject of this book is two-pliased. The 
subject expounded is the Main Class ‘ Psychology ' and 
it is, therefore, the primaiy phase. The sccondaiy phase 
is the Main Class ‘ Law ' and it merely influences the 
exposition of psychology by emphasising the psychological 
problems tliat will be of help to a laws'cr in the pui-suit of 
his calling. The illustrations in the book will also be 
drawn largely from legal eases. The secondary pha.se is, 
thereiore, of the second species. 
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740 jACh-fc. (,M. L.)- Education as a, social laclor. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
subject cxpoiuided is the Main Class ‘ Education ’ and it 
is, therefore, the prmiary phase. The secondarj phase 
is the class ‘ .Sociology ’ and it merely influences the 
cxijosition ol educiiiion and makes it emphasi.se the ^alue 
of education in meeting social prol)lenLs. The secondary 
phase is, thci’ciore, of the second species. 

741 (,F. 11.). and FRimu.vx (Arnold). Spi- 
ritual foundations ol lecon-sliuctiou : a plea for new 
educational methods. 

The" specific suliject ol this book is 1 w o-phd.sed. Tlie 
subject exjjoundcd is the -Main t 'l.i-s ‘ Education ' and it 
is, thcieforc, llu iii’iiuain iiliase. The sceoiidain phase 
is the Main Cla.ss " Spiritual ox])eueuco ‘ and it niercl\ 
influences the e.xjiosilion ol eihie.ition and makes it 
cjnphdsi.se the \a)ue ol education in iminwina the 
spiritual nature of man. Tin sieondaiy phase is. there- 
fore, of the second species. 

303 A bpccilic .subject is 'Owo-PHAsm with 
the secondaiy pliase of the 'Phiu]) Species when 
it involves two main classe.s or any of their sub- 
classes (with or without faeel.s), one of them 
the main subject of study and therefore tiio 
Pbimaby idiase, the other subordinated to it as 
a tool or method of iinestii^aiion or as indicat- 
ing the aspect of it studied and, llierefoi’e, 
Secondary. 

A ratlicr delicate scn.se ol jndymenl is reipiired to 
distinguish between secondary phases of the second and 
third species, especially in border line cases. A similar 
difficulty may also be experienced at the beginning in 
deciding which of the two subjects should be taken as the 
primary pliase and which the second, when the secondaiy 
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phase is of the tliii-d speeics. The oxamph's nuclei- this 
rule and rule 1102 will be ol some helt) in sluirpeiiiuL 
judgment. 

Furllier a more objeelivc luelhod oi dealing i\ifh the 
problem will be indicated in Chapter 33. 

Example:, 

742 Dames (Cecil W.). LDlcelricalJ couduetivitj- ol' 

solutions. , 

The speeihe subject o£ this book is t\so-phased. Tlio 
main subject ot study belongs to the Alain Class ■ Che- 
mistry ’ and is the subclass ‘ fclolutions ' and it is, there- 
fore, the primary phase. The secondary phase Delongs to 
the Main Class ‘ Physics ’ and is the subclass ‘ Conduction 
oi olcoliieity ’ and it dehnes Ihe particular aspect or 
propei'ty oi solutions expounded in tJie book. The 
secondary phase is, therefore, of the thirn species. ' 

743 Phillu's (it. doslniaj. Fuels, solids, lUjuids anil 
gaseous : their anulj-sis and valuation etc. 

The speeilic subject of this book ia Uo-phaseil. i''he 
mam subject oi' studj belongs to the llain Class 

j ecliuologj and is the subclass " h’uels ' and it is, there- 
loii-. tJic primary phase. The secondary phash Delongs 
to the Alain Class ‘ ChomisUy ’ and is the subclass 
■^iuuljsis ’ and it is used as a tool to study fuels. 'J'he 
secondary phase is, thereioie, of the third spueies. ‘ 

744 Be.vs-Beckixu (L. U. Al.j, ilc. (yialisUealJ 
Studies on growth [of living organismsj . 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. The 
main .subject of studj’ belong.s to the Alain Class 

' Biology ’ and is the subclass ‘ Ontogeny ’ and it is, 
therefore, the primary phase. The seoondai-y phase 
belongs to the Main Class ’ Mathematics ' and is 'the sub- 
class • Statistics ’ and it is used as a tool to study growth 
of filing organisms. The sccondar.y phase is, therefore, 
of the lliird species. 
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74r) AiMiis (Frank 1).), clc. An investigation into the 
elastic- constants oL rocks, more especially' with releienec 
lo ciil)ic compressibility. 

The specific subjeol of this book is two-phased. The 
main subject oi study belongs to the Main Glass 

‘ (ieoliig.v ’ and is the subclass ‘ Petrolog.v ’ and it js, 
Iheietoic, the primary phase. The secondarj’ plui'ic 
belongs lo the Alain Glass ‘ Elasticity ol volume ’ and it 
defines tlie paitieular aspect or ])ioi)erU’ of rocks studied 
in ’he book. The secondary ]diase is, therefore, of the 
third species. 

746 Mohr (E G. Jiil) Tioi’lcal soil-forming pru- 
oesses etc. 

The specific subject ot this book is two-phascd. The 
main subject of stud\ belongs to tlu' Main Glass 

‘ Agriculture ' and is the subclass • .'4oil ’ ,uid it is. tlicrc- 
fore, the primary phase The seeondai.r i>hase belongs 
to the Main Glass “ Geolog.v ’ and is the subclass 

‘ hlpigenc ' and it rcptesents the soil-pioblem or aspect 
of .soil studied in the book. The sccondaiy phase is, 
therefore, of the third species. 

747 Sampson (IT. 0.). Popular account of the work 
of the Madi-as Agricultural Depaitmcut. 1922. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. 

‘ Agriculture ’ and ‘ Organisation in Aladras upto 192 — ’ 
which is a subclass of ‘ Economics ' aie the tivo pha.scs. It 
is dilTficull to decide which is tin ])i unary phase and so a'l 
appeal to the I undament.il l.nws of lihiarv science becomes 
necessary The chief rc'-cis of this book will be those 
interested in agiicnlture Fnrthci. oi ganisation i.s a pine 
subject which can Ire an aspect oi anv concrete business 
such as agr-icultui c. It is, theiefore. decided that ' Agri- 
culture ’ is the primary phase and that the secondary 
phase is of the third species. 

748 AfA.DR\s Aoricflttbe (Department of — ). Tamil 
sayings and proverbs on agriculture. 

The specific subject of this book is two-phased. 

Agriculture ’ and ‘ Tamil proverbs ’ which is a subclass 
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of the Main Class ' Linguistics ' avc 1lio two phases. It 
is difficult to decide which is the primal y phase, and .so an 
ai)])ea] to the fundamental laws of libraiy science becomes 
necessary. Agriculturists will be more interested in the 
book than liimnists; and so asriculture is taken as the 
lu'iniary ])ha.se. A.s the sccondar\ phase indicates that 
the book deals witli 1li(> linguistic aspect of agricultural 
science, it is of the thii-d species. 

749 Mixty (Leonard C. M.). Craetice and law of 
Iianking [in Croat Britain]. 

The .siiecific siilijeel of this book is two-phn.sed. 
■ Banicing ’ which is a subclass of the Main Class 
‘ Keononiics ‘ and ‘ British bnv ’ whicli is a subclas.s of 
the Main (‘lass • Law ‘ ari* tli(‘ two phases, ft is difficult 
to decide which of these is llie primary pha.se and so an 
appeal to the fundamental laws of Jibraiy science becomes 
necessary. We ask the ciuestion Is this book more vital 
to banker.s or to law.vers.'" It will be of das to day use to 
tile banker and only w'hcn a critical s! nation arises 
referenee to u lawyer would lieeome necessary. It is, 
tlierefore, decided that ‘ Banking ’ is the main subject of 
the hook and is, therefore, the primary phase. ‘ Law ' 
indieatps the aspect of banking expounded in the book; 
and it is, therefore, tlie secondary phase of the third 
species. 

750 Jlrsi; (H. 1?.). Psychology of foreign language 
si udy. 

Tile specifie .sulijeci of llii-' book is lwo-])hiised Tlie 
main .subject of study belongs to the Maui f’hiss 
‘ Education and is tlio suliclass ’ Teaching of foreign 
language in secondary .school' and 'it is, therefore, tlie 
primary jihase. The sceondury phase is the Main t'la.ss 
• Psychology ' and it indicates the aspect of leaching 
foi'eign language treated in the book; -it can also he said 
that it is used as a tool in investigating the cpicstion 
of teaching foreign language. The ,-^e(■olldal■.\ phase L. 
therefore! of the third species. 
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Exercises 

For the follo'wing hooka 
A State the subjects which form the phases; 

B Show which subject is the primary phase; and 
0 Show to w hat species the secondary phase belongs : 

751 CiBNEoiE Institution oi- Washington. Public 
lectures [on science]. 

752 India. Survey ( Department of — ) . Tide- 
tables ol the lucliaii Ocean. [A jeaibook begun in 1880]. 

753 Eeichinsttin (David). Albert Einstein [1871—] : 
a picture of hia life and his conception of the world. 

754 United States. Standards (National Bureau 
of — )• Code for protection against lightning. 

755 Folin (Otto). Ldboidtoiy manual of biological 
chemistry. 

756 World Power Conference. Transactions of the 
Fuel Conference, 1928. 

757 IIuxLEY (T. H ). [b. 1825]. Collected essays. 

758 Zittel (Karl Alfred von). History of geology 
and palaeontology [in the world] to the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

759 Bion (WiUiam Robert). Catalogue of the library 
of the Geological Survey of India, [founded 1856]. 

760 IIeisel (ilax). A bibliography of American 
natural history; the pioneer century, 1769 — 1865. 

761 , Johnson (Elizabeth A.). A select list of the 
publications of the U. S. A. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

762 Bolton (Henry Carrington). A select biblio- 
graphy of chemistry, 1492 — 1892. 
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763 UNma) States. Aqricultuee (Department of—). 
Forest and range resources of Utah: their protection and 
use. 1930. 

764 Bengal, AaErcuLTUEE ( — ^Department). Annual 
report. 

765 Bolleston (Ilumplirey). Ed. British encyclo- 
paedia of medical practice, including medicine, surgery, 
obstetrics, gynaccolgy and other special subjects. 

766 Hitter (Sushil Chandra). La pensfe de Eabindra- 
nath Tagore. [6. 1861]. 

767 Great Britain. Joint Committee [1933] on 
Indian Constitutional Eeform. Eeport. 

768 Australu. Eoyal Commission to c > quire into 
the Monetaky and Banking Systems [193"] Eeport. 

769 Bombay. Textile Labour Enquipy Committee 
[1937]. Eeport. 

770 Punjab. List of electrical undertakings in India 
till . . . 1931-32. 

771 India. Annual return of statistics relating to 
forcbt administration in India. 

772 Vidal-Labl.\ciie (P.). Atlas de geographie, 
plj 3 '.siqnc, politique, economiquc, gcographique, ethno- 
graphique. 

773 WiLLUMS (James Peiring) and Frohse (H.). 
Atlas of the human anatomy with explanatory text. 

774 Browne (T. G.). Atlas of ox: anatomy and 
physiology, 

775 Upton (W.). Star atlas. 

776 Keller (Albert QaEoway). [1874 — ]. Ded. 
Studies in the science of society ed. by George Peter 
Murdock. 
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777 Indian Olympic AasocuTiON. Sports. V. 1 — . 
1936—. 

778 Indlvn agriculturist. V. 1 — . 1876 — . 

779 Indian joumal of agricultural sdence. V. 1 — . 
1931—, 

780 ilADBAS aglieultural journal. V. 1 — . 1913 — . 

781 Agricllturvl Society of Ceylon. Tropical 
agriculturist. V. 1 — . 1882 — 

782 R 0 Y.Ui Agricultural Socilti. Great Britain, 
Journal. V. H— . 1838 — 

783 Paita (E. a. de). Day calculator. 

784 Campin (F.). and Bboadbent (J.). Earthwork 
tables. 

785 Millspaugh (Chailra F.). Herbarium organi- 
sation. 

786 Munby (Alan E.). Laboratones: their planning 
and fittings. 

787 Evndall (Harlan J ), etc. Consumei-s’ co-opera- 
tive adventures: case studies. 

788 Abumuqa N\.val4b (N.). Saiva vinavidai: a 
catechisim on Sai\ism. 

789 Ghate (V. S.). Lectures on the [Aitareyin] 
Bigveda ed. by V. S. Suktankar. 

790 Henry (Alfred). Calculus and probability for 
actuarial students. 

791 Shaw (F. J. F.). A handbook of statistics for 
use in plant breeding and agricultural problems. 

792 HoLziNaEB (Karl J.). Statistical methods for 
students of education. 
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793 Fby (Thornton C.)- Probability and its engi- 
neering uses. 

794 Hodgson (T.). Applied mathematics for engi- 
neers. V. 3. Differential equations mth applications. 

795 McLachian (N. W.). Bessel functions for engi- 
neers. 

796 Gans (Richard). Vector analysis with applicar 
tion to physics. 

797 S\viNBURXE (James). Entropy or thermodyna- 
mics fi-om the engineer's’ standpoint and the revei-sibility 
of thermodynamics. 

798 Golding (E. W.). Electrification of agriculture 
and rural districts. 

799 Jaqo (William). Manual of forensic chemistry 
dealing especially with chemical evidence; its preparation 
and adduction. 

800 Fox (Cyril S.). A comprehensive treatise on 
engineering geology. 

801 Rastall (R. H.). Agricultural geology. 

802 Percival (John). Agricultural botany. 

803 James (WUliam). Talks to teachers on psycho- 
logy etc. 

804 Rivian (Harry N.). Educating for adjustment 
[of personality]. 

805 CouTUEAT (Louis). Phdosophischen Prinzipien 
der Mathematik. 

806 Zakemba ( Stanislas) . La logique des nrathe- 
matiques. 

807 Betsch (Christian). Pictionen in der Mathe- 
matik. 

808 Woodward (C. J.). Arithmetical chemistry. 
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809 Hakt (Edward). Textbook of chemical engineer- 
ing. 

810 Allen ( Alfr ed H.). Commercial organic analysis. 

811 Smyth (Henry Field) and Obold (Walter Lord). 
Industrial microbiology. 

812 CRxra:ss (W. Y.), etc. Laboratory examination of 
wines and other fermented fruit products. 

813 Institution op Petroleum Technologists. 
Standard methods of testing petroleum and its products. 

814 Prentiss (A. M.). Specific heat and thermal 
diffusivities of certain explosives. 

815 Chile (George). Phenomena of life: a radio- 
electric interpretation ed. by Amy Eowland. 

816 Eastall (R. H.). Physico-chemical geology. 

817 Hilton (Harold). Mathematical crystallography 
and the theory of groups of movements. 

818 Weixs (Roger C.). Electric activity in ox-e depo- ^ 

sits. ' 

819 FAR.VDAY Society. Physical chemistry of igneous 
rock formation, 

820 CiARKE (Prank Wigglesworth). Constitution oi 
natural silicates. 

821 Ingle (Herbert). Manual of agiicultui-al che- 
mistry. 

822 Hayes (Herbert KendaU), etc. Breeding crop 
plants. 

823 Robbins (Wilfred W.). Botany of crop plants. 

824 Steinmetz (Ferdinand H.). Winter hardiness in 
alfalfa varieties. 

825 Wellington (Richard). Comparison of first 
generation of tomato-crosses and their parents. 
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826 Boethe (Harry E.)- Pir^ in cotton gins and 
how to prevent them. 

827 Page (Irvin H.). Chemistry of the brain. 

828 Macy (H.), etc. Observation, on the quantitative 
changes m the mieroflora during the manufacture and 
storage of butter. 

829 Kakim (A.). Note on tne iodine absorption by 
lac and similar natural resins and a rapid method for 
its estimation. 

830 Britton (Karl). Communication: a philoso- 
phical study of language. 

831 Thompson (Codfrey H.). Factorial .malysis of 
human ability. 

832 Meldrum (H. J.). An investigation into secon- 
daiy school mathematics: an analysis of the results of 
the mathematics I paper, Intermediate certificate examina- 
tion, New South Wales, 1931. 

833 Steffensen (J. F.). Some recent researches in 
the thcoiy of statistic.? and actuarial science. 

834 SLvcswinney (Eobert Forster). The law of 
mines, quarries and minerals fin Great Britain]. 

304 In translating the name of a specific 
subject into class nmnber, each phase is 
translated mdependently, the number of the 
primary phase being placed fii'st and that of the 
secondary phase following With or WiTHori 
Connecting Syaibols between them (as pres- 
cribed in the scheme of classification used). 

The next three chapters will deal with the connecting 
symbols prescribed in the Colon and the Decimal Classi- 
fications and will set down the rules of procedure with 
examples and exercises. 
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SECONDARY PHASE OP THE FIRST SPECIES 
COIMON SUBDIVISIONS - 

31C When the Secondary Phase is of the 
First Species i.c. A^hen the specific subject of a 
book involves a common subdivision, in the 
Colon Classification, the uiunber of the secou- 
dary phase follows that of the primary one 
Without axt Conxecttho Syaibol. 

This rule is equivalent to Rule 22 of Part 1 of the 
Colon classification. The other rules of that chapter eive 
the eharaetensties on the basis of which the coniinon 
subdivision should be further divided or amplified and 
contain special imtiuetions to do (he li .inflation. The 
substance of those may be staled in gencial terms as 
follows : 

Most of the common subdivisions may be further sub 
divided on the ’msis of one or more trains of charac- 
teristics. 

(i) c, d, h, I, VI, V, p, g, s, t, u and v may be 

divided on the basis of geographical and 
chronological tiains characteristics, (he 
numbers corresponding to the tvro trains 
being separated by a colon. 

(ii) f, i> w'j ® and yl may be subdivided on the 

basis of the chronological train of charac- 
teristic alone. 

(iii) r may be , subdivided on the basis of the geo- 

graphical characteristic alone. 
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(iv) g and fc and the snbdivisions of y other than 

j/7 and the subdiviaions of e may not need 
Bubdiviaion. 

(v) As the subdivision of a and h is more compli- 

cated, the related rules may be looked np 
in the Colon classification. 

The area io be used for the eonstnietion of the geo- 
(jraphieal number, the epoch for the chronological number 
and the number of digits to which the chr*onological 
number should be worked will depend on the common 
subdivision used and the content of the book classified. 
Detailed instructions for these are given in the rules of 
Chapter 2 of Part 1 of the Colon clamfication. 

Read the special notes on Common Subdivisions given 
in section 8 of the several chapters of Part 1 beginning 
with Chapter 7. 

31 D When the »Secondary Phase is of the 
First Species, the Connectins? Symbol between 
the primary and the Secondaiy Pliases is ‘ 0 ’ 
in the Decimal Classification. 

31Dfl^ Wlien the Secondaiy Phase is ‘ Biblio- 
{Ti-aphy the specific subject has to be deemed 
to be One-i)liased in the Decimal Classification 
and put in the Creneralia Class ‘0 Biblioj?raphy’ 
as there is no Common Subdivision ‘ Biblio- 
gi-aphy 

No doubt this make-shift arrangement violates the 
Canon of Context. It is not easy to see why this is being 
continued in edition after edition. A full discussion is 
given in Modern librarian.* 

• Ranganathait (S. E.). Bibliography In the Colon and the 
Decimal Classlflcatlons. (.Modem hhiaiian, V. 14. 1944. 

Pp. 20-27.) 
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31D9 The absence of provision for ‘ Criti- 
cism ' as a Common Subdivision forces one to 
deem several two-phased specific subjects to be 
one-phased. 

Latei’ on Jia^e suggested the use of 188 as the 
Common SubcU\ ision number for ‘ Criticism 
694 Hvlrbury {Lord). Laws of England. 

Colon Number 

Pnmary Phase Secondary Phase 

(First species) 

(0) Laws of England “ Encyclopaedia ” 

(1) Z h 

(2) Z [C] : [L] ; [P] 

(3) Z [Community No.] : 

[Law No.] : [Problem 
No.] 

(4) Z [of England] : [Vacant 

multifocal] : [Vacant 
multifocal] 

(5) Z [Great Britain] : 


[Vacant] : [Vacant] 


(6) 

Z3 

k 

m 

(7) 

Z3 

is the Number of the Primary Phase, where 


Z 

is the Main Class Number 


3 

is the Community Number 


No 

Law Number 


No 

Problem Number 


No 

Connecting Symbol 


k 

IS the Number oi the Secondary Phase, 
(Common Subdivision Number) where 


k 

is the Common Subdivision Digit 

(8) 

Z 

■ 

= Law 


Z3 

= Law of Great Britain 
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Tank =* Encyclopaedia of the Liws of Great 
Britain which is roughly equivalent to 
to the speraflc subject of the book 
Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species) 


( 5 ) 

846 

3 

346 03 

( 6 ) 

Co-extensiveness is reached. 

( 7 ) 

346 

is the Number of the Primary Phase 
where 


34 

is the Main Class Number 


6 

is the Community Number 


0 

is the Connecting Symbjl 


3 

is the Common Subdivision Number 

( 8 ) 

3- 

= Social sciences 


34 

= Law 


346 

= Law of England 


346 03 

= Encyclopaedia of the Laws of 


England, which is roughly eqni 
valent to the specific subject of 
the book. 


695 WiREUEss world and radio review [Begun in 
Great Britain in 1911], 

Colon Number 

PrimaTy Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species) 

(0) Wireless and radio World . . . review 

(1) D. The work facet m 

belongs to 
‘ Mechaniwil 
Engineering ’ 

(2) D [W] ; [S] : [£] ; m [G] ; [C] 

E® ] / 

(4) D [Wireless] : m [" Great Britain ”] : 

[“ Broadcast- [“ 1911 ”] 

ing”; [Vacant] 

’.'multifocal] [Vacant’. ’absent] 
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Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species) 

(5) D [Wireless] : m [Great Britain] ; 

[Broadcasting] : [1911] 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 


(6) 

D666:485 

m3:Nll 

D666:485m3:Nll 

(7) 

D666 :485 

is the Number of the Primary Phase 
where 


D 

is the Main Class Number 


666 

is the Work Number 


: 

indicates change of characteiistic 


485 

is the Secondary Work Number 


No Part Number 
No Engineei'ing Number 
No Connecting Symbol 

}h 3 :N11 is the Number ol the Secondary Phase 
( Common Subdivision Number ) 
where 

m is the Common Subdivision Digit 

3 is the Geographical Number 

: indicates change of characteristic 

Nil is the Chronological Number 

(8) D = Engineering 

D6 = Mechanical engmeering 

D66 = Electrical engineering 

D666 = Wii’eless engineering 

D666 -A = Wu'eless communication 

engineering 

D666:48 = Wireless telephony engi- 

neering 

D666 :485 = Broadcasting 

D666 :485m = Periodicals on broadcast* 

ing 

D666:485m3 = British periodicals on 

broadeasting 
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D666 :4S5j)i 3 :N = „ begun in 1900 s,. 

D666:485j»i 3:N1 = „ begun in 1910 s. 

D666 :485jw3 :N11 =The Biilisb peiiodical on 
broadcasting begun in 
1911 

which ia “ Wireless world and radio review ” 
Decimal Numier 

Pritnary Phase Sccondunj Phase 

{First specks) 

(5) 621-384 5 

621-38405 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached because the 

Geographical and the Chronological Facets 
of the Secondary Phase are omitted and the 
number stands for any 2 >ei’iodic-aI on the 
subject published in any country. 

(7) 621-384 is the Number of the Primary Phase 

where 


62 

is the Main Class Number 

384 

is the Work Number 

0 

is the Connecting Symbol 

5 

is the Number of the Secondary 


Phase 

6 

= Useful arts 

62 

= Engineering 

621 

= Mechanical engineering 

621-3 

= Electrical engineering 

621-38 

= Electrical communication engi- 


neering 

621-384 

= Wireless communication engi- 


neering 


621-38405 =A periodical on wireless com- 
munication engineeiing 

696 EiipmE social hygiene yearbook [Begun in 1934]. 
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Colon Number 

Primary Phase Uccondary Phase 

{First species) 

(0) Social hygiene Empire yearbodt 

(1) Y1 n 

(2) Y1 IGJ; [Pj; » 

LS] [Best 
omitt^ thuere 
is Common Sub- 
division] 

(5) Y1 [Vacant]; n [British Empire] : [1934] 

[Social evil] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) Yl:44 wl-3:N34 

Yl:44iil-3:N34 

(7) Yl:44 is the Number ol the Primary Phase 

where 

Y1 iS the Canonical Class Number 

No Group Number 

: indicates change oi characteristic 

44 is the Problem Ntunber 

No becondaiy Problem Number 
No Ceogiaphical Number 
No Chionological Number 
No Connecting Symbol 

W1-3JS34 IS the l^condaiy Phase Number (Com- 
mon Subdivision Number) where, 
n is the Common Subdivision digit 

1-3 is the Geogiapiiical Number 
: indicates change oi characteristic 

N34 is the Chi'onological Number 

(8) Y = Social sciences 

Y1 = Sociology 

Yl:4 = Social pathology 

Yl:44 = Social evil 

Yl:44a =Yeai' books on social evil 
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Y1:44h 1-3 = „ having the British Bm- 

' pire within their pruview 

Yl:44nl'3:N = „ „ and started in the 

1900’s 

Yl:M»ir3:N3 = „ „ „ 1930 ’s 

Y1 :44»l-3 :N34 =The yearbook on social evil 
having the British Empire 
within its pnrview imd 
started in 1934 

which is the Empire social hygiene yearhook 
Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species] 

(5) 176-5 59 

176-5059 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reache k because the 

Geogfaphical and the Chronological Facets 
of the Secondary Phase are omitted and the 
number stands for any yearbook having any 
Geographical area within its purview. 


176-5 

is the Number for the Primary 
Phase where 

1 

is the Main Class Number 

76-5 

is the Problem Number 

0 

is the Connecting Symbol 

59 

is the Number for the Secondary 
Phase (Common Subdivision Num- 
ber) 

1 

= Philosophy 

17 

= Ethics 

176 

= Sexual ethics 

176-5 

= Social evil 

176-505 

= Periodicals etc. on social evil 

176-5059 

= Almanacks on social evil 


Note that the Priniai'y Phase is forcedly placed ia 
Ethics though its import is more ‘ Sociological sipee 
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COMMON SUBDIVISIONS 

' Sociology ’ is not given proper treatment in the Decimal 
Classification. 

Exercise 

For each of the books 697 — 729 and 751 — 789 
A Translate the specific subject into Colon Number 
shovring the result at each stage of procedure 
B Translate the specific subject into Decimal Num- 
ber shouing the result at each stage of proce- 
dure 

Note. There is no number for ‘ the Common Subdivi- 
sion ‘Criticism ' in the Decimal Classification. But many 
classes in ‘ Literature ’ and some in other subjects need 
it. Hence we suggest the use of ‘ 188 Special methods ' 
to represent it. 



CHAPTER 38 


SECONDARY PHASE OP THE SECOND SPECIES 
POINT OP VIEW OR BIAS DEVICE 

32C Wlien the Secondary Phase is of thf' 
Second Species, the Connecting Symbol between 
the Primary and the Secondary Phases is ‘ 0 ’ 
in the Colon Classification. 

This is, called Bias Device. It may also be 
called ‘ Point of Yiew Device ’. The Primary 
Phase of the Class Number is called the Basic 
Number and the Secondaiy one the Bias Num- 
ber. 

Read Rules 68, 681, and 682, of the CoHon classification. 

Read also Rules - 
78a:, 78 :94 of ‘ Chapter 7 Literature ’ ; 

89, 8919, 89190 and 8919gr of ‘ Chapter 8 History 
E292 of ‘ Chapter E Chemistry ’ ; and 
X9 of ' Chapter X Economics 

32D When the Secondary Facet is of the 
Second Species, the Connecting Symbol bet 
M’een the Primary and the Secondary Phases 
‘ 0001 ’ in the Decimal Classification and the 
decimal point if any in the Secondary Phase 
should be omitted. 

Examples 

730 G.VTrs (S, B.). Pure mathematics for engineers 
Colon Number 

Primary Phase ' Secondary Phase 

{Second species) 

(0) Pure mathematics For engineers 

(1) B D 
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Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Second species) 

(2) D [W] : [P] : [B] 

(4) D [Vacant diffuse]: 

[Vacant diffuse] : 

[Vacant diffuse] 

(5) D [Vacant] : [Vacant] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) B D 

BOD 

(7) B is the Number of the Primary Phase where 
B is the Main Class Number ^ 

0 indicates change of Phase 
D is the number of the Secondary Phase (Bias 
Number) where 
D is the Main Class Number 
No Work Number 
No Problem Number 
No Engineering Number 

(8) B = Mathematics 

BOD = Mathematics from the point of view 
of engineers 

which is roughly equivalent to the ^ecific subject 
of the book 

Demmdl Niirriber 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Second species) 

(5) 51 62 

510-00162 

(6) Co-extensi^ eness is reached 

(7) 51 IS the Number of the Primary Phase 

where 

51 is the Main Cla® Number 
0-001 indicate change of Phase 
62 is the Number of the Secondary Phase 
(Belated Number) where 
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62 is <ihe Main Class Number 
(8) 6 = Pure science 

51 = Pure mathematics 

510-0016 =Pure mathematics in relation to 

nse&il arts 

510-00162 = „ engineering 

which is roughly equivalent to the specific 
subject of the book. 

Exercise 

For each of the bo(4a 731 — ^741 and 790 — 804 
A Translate the ^eciflc subject into Colon Number 
{flowing the result at each stage of procedure. 
B. Translate the specific subject into Decimal Num- 
ber showing the result at each stage of 
procedure. 
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CHAPTER 33 


SECONDARY PHASE OP THE THIRD SPECIES 
PRINCIPLES OP LAST AND PENULTIMATE 
OCTAVES 

33C1 When the Secondary Phase is of the 
Third Species, the Connecting Symbol between 
the Primary and the Secondary Phases is “ ; ” 
in the Colon Classification except in the cir- 
cumstances differently provided for in Rule 
33C3. 

33C2 It may not always be necessary to 
attain co-extensiveness in translating the Secon- 
dary Phase; it is enough to stop at the point 
where everything will be expressed implicitly 
by context when the numbers of the two phases 
are combined. 

The subject of the secondary phase is called 
“ Last Octave Class and its number a “ Last 
Octave Number The principle involved in 
attaching a secondary phase of the third species 
to the primary one is the ‘ Principle of the Last 
Octave \ It is enunciated and elaborated in 
Rule 662 of Part 1 of the Colon classification. 

The commentary on that Rule explains the appro- 
priateneffi of the name ‘ Last Octave 

* See aieo Rasoasatsas (8. B.). Impact between mathfr 
tnatics and library science. (Modem librarian, V. 10. 1940. 

Fp. ms). 
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To all appearance the Secondaiy Phase takes the place 
of a Facet in the class number. Since the Secondary 
Phase will begin with a capital letter it wiU not come 
in conflict with the Facet whose place it lakes in the claati 
number provided the Facet begins with an Ai'abic 
numeral. In that case, the number with this phase will 
come, in arrangement, alter all those which have the 
number of the primary phase elaborated by the addition 
of a Facet. 

But if the Facet also begins with a capital letter it will 
not be possible to distinguish it from tlie Sccondaiy 
Phase. This ambiguity will arise if the Facet is a Chrono- 
logical or Subject one. To remove the ambiguity in such 
cases, the following Rule should be followed. 

33C3 When the Secondary Phase is o£ the 
Third Species and to all appearance it takes the 
place of a Facet of the Piimary Phase which 
is a Chronological or Subject one (i.e. begins 
with a capital letter) the Connectiag Symbol 
between the Primary and the Secondary Phase 
is “ :9 ” in the Colon Classification. 

The subject of the secondary phase is then called 
‘ Penultimate Octave Class its number “ Penultimate 
Octave Number and the principle involved, “ Principle 
of Penultimate Octave’ ’. It is enunciated and elabo- 
rated in Rule 663 of Part 1 of the Colon classification. 
The commentary on that Rule explains the appropriate- 
ness of the name ‘ Penultimate Octave ’.* 

Occasion to use this principle Avill arise when the 
Secondary Phase lakes the place of the Chronological 

•See aUo Ranbanathan (S. R.). Iiuvact between mathe- 
matics and library science. (Modern librarian. V. 10. 1940. 
Pp. 23-38). 
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Facet in ' V History ’ ‘ X Economics ’ and ‘ Y1 Socio- 
logy ’ or of the Subject Facet in ‘ T Education ’ when 
Problem Facet is ‘ Teaching technique ’ or ‘ Organisation ’ 
or any of then* sub-divisious or of the Substance Facet in 
‘ E Chemistry ’ or comes after any of the Problem 
Divisions of ‘ L ]\Iediciue ’ which admits of ‘ Animal or 
Material or Substance Facet ’ as the Differential Facet. 

33C4 The specific subject of a Secondary 
Phase of the Thii*d Species should as a rule be 
more abstract or more artificial tim.n that of the 
Primary Phase. 

In aU the examples given under Eule 303, this feature 
may be recognised It is also implied in the very defini- 
tion of the Secondary Phase of the third ^ecies. In 
symbols it implies that 

1 B, P, E and Z can be a secondary phase, whatever 

the primary phase is; 

2 C cannot be a secondary phase when the primary 

one is B; 

3 D and E caimot be a secondary phase when the 

primary one is B or C; 

(e) H, I, J. K, L and M cannot be a secondary phase 

when the primary phase is B or C or G; 

4 A, N and 0 cannot be a secondary phase in any 

case; and 

5 S can be a secondary phase when the primary 

phase is T but not the other way 

33D Wbeu the Secondary Phase is of the 
Third Species, the Connecting Symbol between 
the Primary and the Secondary Phases is 
“ 0001 ” in the Decimal Classification and the 
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decimal point, if any, in the Secondary Phase 
should be omitted. 

Since the same symbol is used for the second species 
as well as third species, ambiguity will arise. This is a 
serious defect in the Decimal Classification. A note like 
the following which occui's under ‘ 150 Psychology ’ of 
the Decimal classification shows that the ambiguity is 
recognised vaguely but not faced. It may be that it is 
not faced because there is no suitable notational device 
that could be thought of. Or it may be l^ecause the 
essential qualities of a classificatory language are not 
fully borne in mind — ^in particulai' that an essential 
purpose for which an artificial classificatory language is 
designed is to avoid the ambiguities and alternatives inci- 
dental to ordinary language. Here is the note: 

‘ Works on psychology as applied to various subjects 
ar in general best clast with those subjects, but may be 
kept together under 150-13. Belations of psychology to 
other subjects may be exprcsst by using 150-001 divided 
like the whole classification: e.g. 150-0012 Phychology and 
religion 150-0015 Psychology and science etc.” 

Examples 

742 Davies (Cecil W.). [Electrical] conductivity of 
solutions. 


Colon Number 


Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 



{Third species') 

(0) 

Of Solutions 

[Electrical] conductivity 

,(1) 

E 

C6 

(3) 

E [Problem No.] : 

C6 [Electricity No.] : 


[Substance No.] 

[Problem No.] 

(4) 

E [Solutions] ; 

C6 [“ Current ”] : [Con- 


[Vacant 

ductivity] 


absent] 
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Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

[Third species) 

(5) E [Solutions] : 06 [Kept vacant im- 

[ Vacant] plied when attached to 

the primary phase] ; 
[Conductivity] 

(6) E22 06:14 

E22:C6:14 

(7) E22 is the Number of the Primary Phase 

where 

E is the M ain Class Number; 

22 is the Problem Number; and 
No Substance Number; and / 

: indicates change of phase; and 

C6:14 is the Number of the Secondary Phase 
(Third species) where 
06 is the Canonical Class Number ; 

No Electricity Number as ‘ Current Electricity’ 
is implied by the Primary Phase; 

: indicates change of characteristic; and 

14 is the Problem Number 

(8) E = Chemistry 

E2 = Physical chemistry 

E22 = Solutions 

E22:C =Phymcs of solutions 

E22 :C6 = Electrical properties of solutions 

E22:C6:1 = Production, storage and propa- 

gation of electricity in solutions 
E22 :C6 :14 = Conduction of electricity in 
solutions 

which is roughly equivalent 
to the specific subject of the 
book. 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

[Third species) 

(5) 541-341 [Deemed absent] 

(6) Co-estensiveness is not reached, as the number 

stands for ‘ Surface tension, viscoeity, diffu- 
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( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


sion, osmosis, and conductivity ’ of Solu- 
tion, as the note under 541 •341 in the 
Decimal classification shows. 

Note that these different physical properties can 
be individualised by adding the Secondary 
Phase as follows: 541-3410001537. But, as 
the scheme mentions the subjects in the 
Complete Tables, the presumption is that the 
subject is deemed to be single-phased. We 
are, therefore, prevented from developing 
the Secondary Phase and obliged to await 
further subdivision of 541-341 by the classi- 
fieationist himself. 

54 is the Main Class Number 

1-341 is the Problem' Number 

5 = Pure science 

54 = Chemistry 

541 —Theoretical chenr’stry; physical 
chemistry 

541-3 = Physical chemistry 

541-34 = Solute state 

541-341 = General properties of solutions 


743 Philips (H. Joshua). Fuels, solid, liquid and 
gaseous: their analysis, valuation etc. 


Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Third species) 


(0) 

Fuels etc. 

Their analysis etc. 

(2) 

F [S] : [P] 

E [P] : [S] 

(4) 

F [Fuels] : 
[Vacant 
absent] 

E [Analysis] : [Fuels etc.] 

(5) 

F [Fuels]: 

[Vacant] E [Analysis] : [Kept va- 


i 

cant implied when 

attached to primary 
phase] 

(6) 

F55 

E3 

P55:E3 
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Pecim^ Number 

>(5) 543-8 

(6) Co-extenaiveness is not reached since ‘ Fuel ’ is 
not individualised. This number implies 
that the subject is deemed to be single- 
phased. This number will take this book 
away from those which study the technology 
of fuel. If it is better filiatory arrange- 
ment to keep them along with those on 
‘ Fuel technology the subject must be 
deemed two-phased and the number will be 
662-60001543. Then co-extensiveness will be 
reached. 

744 Beas-Becking (L. 0. M), etc. ’[Statistical 
studies of] growth [of living oi^anisms]. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 


{Third species) 


(0) 

Growth of living 
organisms 

Statistical studies 

(2) 

G [0] : [PI 

B28 

(5) 

G [Vacant] : 



[Ontogeny] 


(6) 

G:7 

B28 


G;7:B28 
Pecimal Number 


Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

[Third species) 

. (5 ) 574 134 311 

574-1340001311 
(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

745 Adams (Frank D.), etc. An investigation into 
the elastic constants of rocks, more especially with refe- 
rence to cubic compressibility. 

34 
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Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Third species) 

(0) Of rocks An investigation . . . cubic 

compressibility 

(2) H2 [S] : [P] C2 [S] : [P] 

(4) H2 [Vacant •/ C2 [Solids] : [Cubic com- 

multifocal] : pressibility] 

[Vacant 

absent] 

(5) H2 [Vacant] : C2 [Kept vacant im- 

[Vacant] plied when attached to 

the primary phase] : 
[Elasticity of volume] 

(6) H2 C2:53 

H2:C2:53 
Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Third species) 

(5) 552 539-3 

552-00015393 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as the number 

in the secondary phase means only ‘ Elasti- 
city ’ and is not subdivided to represent 
‘ Compressibility 

746 Mohb (E. C. Jul). Tropical soil-forming 
processes. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Third species) 

(0) Tropical soil Forming process 

(1) J. Forming H42 

Facet is “ Soil ” 
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Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

(TJUrd species) 

X5) J [Vacant] 

[Vacant] [Va- 
cant] : [Soil] 

[Tropical [ : 

[Vacant] 

(6) J:198 H42 

J:198:H42 

Note that the schednle in ‘ Chapter J Agricul- 
ture ’ of the Colon classification does not 
contain the division ‘ Tropical But by the 
piinciple of ‘ Unscheduled Mnemonics ’ (See 
Prolegomena to library classification. Pp. 121, 
129), ve take the digit ‘ 8 ’ for ‘ Tropics ’ 
, from ‘ Chapter 3 Geogiaphical Divisions ’ 
and open a division tor ‘ Tropical Soil ’ in 
the second octave as ‘ 98 
Decimal Number 

(5) 631*0913 551*3 

631-091300015513 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

747 Sampson (H. C.). Popular account of the i^ork 
of the Madi'as Agricultural Department. 1922. 

Colon Number 


Primary Phase 
(0) Agriculture 
.(1) J 

(5) J [Vacant] [Var 

cant] [Vacant] : 
[Vacant] [Va- 
cant] : [Vacant] 

(6) J 


Secondary Phase 
{Third species) 
Popular account ... 

Department. 1922. 

X 

X [Kept vacant implied 
when attached to the 
Primary Phase] : [Orga- 
nisation] ; [Madras] : 
[ 19 ^] 


X:8:21dI2 
JdX:8;21:N2 
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Note that it would be happier if a place could be 
found for ‘ Government departments ’ among 
common subdivisions. Pending the creation 
of a place there, we adopt this indirect pro- 
cedure of using the Last Octave Principle. 
(2) This is one of the potential uses of the 
Lart Octave Principle. A Secondary Phase 
may be provisionaUy managed by it until 
the number of publications on it or the way 
in which it ultimately crystallises justifies 
the opening of a place for it among Common 
Subdivisions. 

Decimal Number 

I Primary Phase Seconda)-y Phase 

(Third species) 

(5) 63 9548 

630-9548 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached because ‘Madras’ 

is not individualised and rh' number in the 
Secondary Phase merely rcpiesents History 
and general local treatment ' and does not 
individualise ' Organisation of Government 
Department ’. 

Note that the Secondary Phase is of the fii’st 
species and not the third in the Decimal 
Classification. 

748 Madrv^. Ageicultube (Department of — ). 

Tamil sayings and proverbs in agriculture. 



Colon 

Number 

Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 
(Third species) 

(0) 

In agriculture 

Tamil sayings and pro- 
verbs 

(5) 

J [Vacant] [Va- 

P. i[ Tamil] : [Modem] 

cant] [Vacant] : 
[Vacant] [Va- 
cant] : [Vacant] 

[Meaning] : [Proverbs] 

(6) 

J 

P31:J4:6 


J:F3ia4:6 
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LAST OCTAVE 


Noie that in accordance with the prescription in 
the third paragraph of Rule P24 of the 
Colon classification, ‘ 6 ’ is used to represent 
‘ (Proverbs 


Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

(Third species) 

(5) 63 3989 

630-0013989 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

749 Minty (Leonard C. M.). Practice and law of 
banking [in Great Britain]. 


Colon Number 


Primary Phase 

(0) Practice of Bank- 
ing 

(5) X [Banking] : 

[Vacant] : [Kept 
vacant provid- 
ed in the Secon- 
dary Phase] : 
'[Vacant] 

(6) X62 


Secondary Phase 
(Third species) 

Law [in Great Britain] 

Z [Great Britain] : [Va- 
cant] ; [Vacant] 

i 


Z3 
X62:Z3 


Decimal Nurr,ber 

■ Primary Phase Secondary Pime 

(Third species) 

(5) 332-1 346 

332-10001346 

(6) Co-extensiven«is is reached 

750 Hose (H. R.). P^chology of foreign language 
study. 
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Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Third species) 

(0) Of foreign Ian- Ptychology 

gnage gbady 

(5) T [Vacant] : S [Vacant] : [Vacant] 

[Teaching tech- 
nique] ; [Modem 
language] 

(6) T:3iP5 S 

T:3i*5:S 

Read the note under Buie 25T3. 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Thtrd species) 

(5) 375-4D 15 

375-4D000115 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached as there is no 

provision to individualise ‘Foreign language’ 
in the Firoblem Facet of the i iimaiy Phase 
Exercise 

For each of the books m 805 — 834 

A Tiansldte the specific subject into Colon Number 
showing the result at each stage ot proceduie 

B Translate the specific subject into Decimal Num- 
ber showing the result at each stage of pioce- 
dure. 
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CHAPTER 34 

CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 
% 

341 Any species of Phase that may occur as 
a secondary phase may also occur as a Tertiary, 
Quaternary etc. Phase. When it so occurs, the 
specific subject is Three-Ph\sed, Foub-Phased 
etc. 

342 To translate the name of a specific sub- 
ject with three or more phases, translate each 
phase and put their niunbers in order of priority 
inserting the comiecting sjonbols appropriate to 
each species as given in Chapters 31, 32 and 33. 

34311C In the Colon Classification, when the 
Secondary and the Tertiary Phases are both of 
the First species and both admit of G-eogra- 
phical and Chronological Facets, it rvill be 
sufficient to prorido Facets to one of them, 
choosing it according to the requirements of the 
case. 

34311D In the Decimal Classification, when 
one of the Phases is ‘ Bibliography it is not 
always possible to jiroride for all the three 
Phases. 

tixamples 

The results are shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

835 DiBROw (Karl K.). Classified list of published 
■ bibliographies in Physics, 1910 — 1922. 
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Colon Number 


Primary Phase 

1 1 ! 

Secondary Phase 
{First species) 

Tertiary Phase 
{First species) 

(0) 

In Physics 

published biblio- 
graphies 

Classified 
list of 

(D! 

C 

a 

a 

(2) 

C 

a [C] 

a [C] 

(5) 

C 

a [Kept Vacant 
provided in the 
■ tertiary phase] 

a [192—] 

1 

n " 

(6) 

0 

a 

oN2 


CaaN2 

Note that the Common Subdivision ' a Bibliography ’ 
occurring as the Third Phase does not warrant use of 
Facets like the Generalia Class ‘ 1 Bibliography 

Venmal Number 

(5) 016-01653 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reaeho'^ as there is no 

provision for the Chronob peal Facet of 
Bibliography 

Note that the omission of a place for ' Bibliography ’ 
among Common Subdivisions results in this book being 
deemed to be one-phased and placed in the ‘ Generalia ' 
class rather than being given its filiatory position which 
must be along with, if not at the very head of, the books 
in ‘ Physics It will have the greatest chance to find its 
readers only if it is put in the Main Class ‘ Physics 
As it is students of Physics who will need it most, their 
time will be saved only if it is along with the other books 
in ‘ PhiTOcs 

836 Institution of Civil Engineers. London. Engi- 
neering abstracts. [A periodical started in 1921]. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
I I I ' {First species) {First species) 
(0) Engineering Abstracts [Periodical] 


r'(l)' D 


a 
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CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 

Primary Phase Seconditry Phase Tertiary Phase 

{First species) {First species) 

(2) D [W]: [P]: o [C] m [G] : [C] 

[E] 

(5) D [Vacant] : a [Kept Vacant m [Great 

[Vacant] : provided in the Britain] ; 

[Vacant] tertiary phase] [1921] 

(6) D a m3:N21 

DantS :N21 

Note that ‘Abstracts ’ are taken as ‘ Bibliographies ’ 
both in the Colon and the Decimal Classifications. 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

(0) Bngineeiing [Periodical] 

abstracts 

(51 016«2 5 

016-6205 

(6) Individualisation is not effected as the Geogra- 
phical and the Chronological Facets of the 
yecondary Phase could not be represented. 

Note that the filiatory position of this also calls for 
remarks similar to lhc*c in the last example. 

■ 837 UxiTED Stu’es. Educ.vtion (OfiBce of — ). Sum- 
maries of studies in agricultural education. 1935. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{First species) {First species) 

(0) Agricultural Education Simunaries of 

studies 

(1) J b a 

(2) J [U] [P] b ; [G] : [Cl a [C] 

[C]: [P] [ ]: 

' ] 


3b 
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Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 

(First species) (First spaks) 

(5) J [Vacant] i [Vacant] : [Kept a [193—] 

[Vacant] Vacant proA'id- 

[Vacant] : cd in the tertiaiy 

[Vacant] phase] 

[Vacant] : 

[Vacant] ^ ^ • 

(6) J h iaN3 

JbaN3 

Pedmal Number 

As there is no ]ilacc for ‘ Bibliography ’ amon? 
Common Subdivisions, the book has to be placed in the 
Jlain Class ‘ 0 Bibliogiyaphy ’ (Ihough it violalof, the 
Canon of Context to do so) and deemed 1o be of Two- 
Phases. But even this turns out to be impossible. For 
the Decimal Number that we would got on Ibis basis is 
016-6307. But this number would reall.A mean ‘ Teachi?ig 
of bibliography of agriculture ’ rather tlwn ' Bibliograpliy 
of the teaching of agriculture. This number has, there- 
fore, to be given up, and there appears to be no way of 
repre.senting even the Secondary' Phase. The specific sub- 
ject has to be treated as if it were only Single-phased. 
Co-extcn.siTcnc.ss is impossible. We have to give the 
number 016-63 which merely represents ‘ Bibliography 
of agriculture ’. 

838 N.vtion'il Reseahch CorNCin. Vnited States. 
Industrial research laboratories [of the United States: A 
directory published at intervals since 1920]. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(First species) (First species) 

(0) Industrial Research labora- [Directory ... 

tories since 1920] 

(1) F 0 n 

(2) F [S] : [P] c [G] : [C] n [G] ; [0] 

m 



classes with more than two 

PHASES 

Frimaru Phase 

ISecondary Phase 
(^First species) 

Tertiary Phase 
[First species) 

(5) P [Vacant] : 

c [Kept Vacant 

m [United 

[^’acant] 

provided in the 
tertiary phase] : 
[Kept Vacant 
provided in the 

States] : 
[1920J 

1 

_ tei-tiary phase] 

k,; 

(6) F 

c 

Fcn73:N20 
Decimal Number 

ft73d^2e 

Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 
{PHrst species) 

Tertiary Phase 
{First species) 

(5) 66 

' 72 

5 


6607205 

(6) lndi%idualiaatioii is not reached as the Geogra- 
phical and Chronological Facets of the 
Tertiary Phase are not represented. 

839 Kemp’s engineering yearbook of fomulae, rules, 
tables, data and memoranda. [Published in Great Britain 
since 1894]. 


Colon Number 


Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 
{First specie*) 

Tertiary Phase 
{P'irst species) 

(0) Enginecruig 

Eules, tables . . . 
memoranda 

Yeai'bopk [ . . . 
1894] 

(5) Di [Vacant] : 
[Vacant] : 
[Vacant] 

e 

n [Great 
Britain] : 
[1894] 

(6) D 

6 

DeJi3:M94 
Decimal Number 

h3;M94 

Ptimary Phase 

Secondary Phase 
{First species) 

Teiiiary Phase 
{First species) 

(5) 62 

832 

' 62 083205 

5 

(6) Individualisation is not reached. 
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840 Reynold (S. H.). Geological excursion hand- 
book for Bristol district. 

Colon Number 

PHmai'y Phase Hecondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{First species) {First species) 
(0) Geological Excursion for Handbook 

Bristol district , 

(5) H « (.Bristol] : g 

[Vacant] 

(6) H u3CB8 g 

Hu3CB8i; 

Note that Bristol has been individualised by the 
application of Rule 35 of Part 1 of the Colon classi^ation 
Decimal Number 

Pnmary Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species) 

(0) Geology of Handbook 

Bristol district ’ ' 

(5 ) 554-241 "" 2 

554-2410? 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 
Note that the specific subject of this book is to be 
deemed to be two-phased in the Dccunal Clasyfication, 
as tlie Main Class ‘ 55 Geology ’ pro\ides for gcogiaphical 
divisions 

841 Best one-act plays. [An annual periodical being 
published in Great Britain since 1931]. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
I ' {First species) {First species) 

(0) One-act plays [Selections] [Periodical] 

(5) 0 [English] : <c [Kept Vacant m [Great 

[Drama] provided in the Britain] : 

[Vacant] : tertiary phase] [1931] 

[Vacant] i i 

(6) 0:2 X m3:N31 

0 iZxsnS :N31 
276 
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CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 
Decimal Numbci 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{F%iit spectes) {Fust species) 

(5.) 822 822 5 

822 082205 

(6) Individualisation is not reached 
842 Tank (Umrao Smgh). Dictionary of Jain bio- 
graphy. 


Pnmary Phase 

Colon Number 
Secondary Phase 

Tertiary Phase 

(01 

Jam 

{Fust species) 
Biography 

{Third spectes) 
Dictionary 

(1) 

Y1 

to 

k 

(5) 

Y1 [Jain] ; 

w 

k 


[Vacant] : 
[Vacant] : 
[Vacant] : 
[Vacant] 

to 

Y19Q3U.* 

h 


Nate that the taoeial oroup Ucuns ’ is ludiMdualised 
by the yubjeev Dc\iee ^yte Ivule Oo and its &ubdi\ laious 
in Pdit 1 oi Ine L'olun ciassijicalwii) 


Deevnuit humoei 

Pnmaj'y Phase Secondary Phase Terttary Phase 
{Fxrst species) {Ftist species) 

(5) 294 4 9a 3 

294-409203 

(6) Co-eAtoiisi\eness i!> reached 

Note tliat this book is foiccdlj put m the Maiu Glass 
‘ 2 Keligion ’ as there is no provision tor individualising 
Social groups under the Class * Sociology ’ 

843 Leading cases in Indian lav. [Dictionary arrange- 

cnent]. 
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PHASE ANALYSIS 
Colon Number 

Primauj Phase lueconduix) Phase Tertiary Phase 
I (Fit St species) (Fwst species) 

(0) Indiali law Leading cases [Encyclo- 

paedia] 

(1) Z 1/7 A 

(5) Z [India] : 

[Vacant] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) Z2 2/7 h 

Z2ylk 

Decimal Numhet 

Piimaiy Phase Secondaty Phase 

^j) 349 5404 3 

349 540403 

(b) Co-extensi\enes>s is not leached ui the stiict 
seme as the nunibei stands ioi Lig(,^>ts ' 
which is not esactly Leading cases 

Note that the Decimal Olassihcatioi pioviacs a place 
ioi the h'oim Division ’ ‘ Digests m the Mam i tiase 
itsclL and that this book is, thcieloie, to he deemed to be 
iwoDhased only, 

3d:JJL20 Wlicu tlio yecoud.ai)' Phase is oi the 
hust bpecies and the Teitiaiy oi the becoud, 
110 special lule oi proceduie is neoessaiy, except 
that special lules li any, given m the Colon 
clabbijication itseli, should be iollowed. 
Examples 

The lesults are shown only at some ol the stages oi 
piocedure. 

844 Graham (P. Andeison). Ed. Country Me. an 
anthology. 


27a 



CLASSES WTCTH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 


Colon Number 

Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(First species) (Second 

species) 

Antholo^ Cotintry life 

X [Kept Vacant T1 [Rural 

of Special mle] group] : 

[Vacant] ; 

[X^’acant] : [Vacant] : [Vacant] 
X Y131 

O:la;0T131 

Note that this ease is covered by the special Rule 7P f 
of Part 1 of the Colon classification 
Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Sccondfmj Phase Tertianj Phase 
(Fii st species) (Secosid 

specks) 

(5) 821 S22 323 3r)4 

821 082200013233.'54 


Primary Phase 


(0) [Ensrlish 
poetry] 

(5) 0 [Enelish] : 

[Poetry] 
[Vacant] : 
[Vacant] 

( 6 ) 01 


(6) Co'-exlensiveness is reached 
845 Elus-Febmor (Tina) Some recent research in 
Shakespeare’s imagery. 


Primary Phase 


(0) Shakespeare 

( 1 ) 0 

(5) 0 [English]: 
[Drama] 
[Shakes- 
peare] ; 
[Vacant] 


Colon Number 

Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(First species) (Second 

, species) 

Some recent Imagery 

research 


:9 P 

:9 [Kept Vacant P [Kept Va- 
of special rule] cant im- 
plied in tlic 
Pidmary 

Phase] : 

[Kept Vacant implied in the 
Primary Phase] [Imagery] : 
[Vacant] 
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Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Plme 

{First species) {Second 

species) 

(6) 0:2J64 :9 P:75 

O;2J64:90P:75 

Note that this ease is covered by the special Rule 
78 :94 oi Part 1 of the Colon classification 
Decimal Number 

- Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 

{First species) {Second 

species) 

822-33 188 155-2 

822-33018800011552 
(6) Co-extensiveness is reached 
Note tliat there is no number for ‘ Criticism ’ nmou!? 
the Common Subdivisions of the Decimal classification 
But most of the books in the Main Class ‘ Literatiuc ’ 
need it. Hence, we are suggesting ihe use of the 
Common Subdivision * 188 Special me- hods ’ as the divi- 
sion appropriate to the subject ' 

846 PAmvMAsiVA Avtab (T.). Riks and the primeval 
gleam of light and life. [An explanation of the Rig Veda 
from a geological angle]. 


Colon Number 

Primaru Phase Secondary Phase 
{First species) 


(0) Rik 


“ Criticism ” 

I 


(2) Q [R] : [P] :9 

(5) Q [Rig vedic 
religion, 

Aitareya 
school] : 

^ [Sacr^ book: Samhita] 

(6) Qlll:21 :9 

Q111:21:90H 

280 


Tertiary Phase 
{Second 
species) 
Primeval 
gleam of 
b’ght and 
life “ Geo- 
logy” 

H 


H 



CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 



Decimal Number 


Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 

Tertiary Phase 

1 

(First spemes) 

{Second 

species) 

(6) 294-1 

188 

294-10188000155 

55 


(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached because the 
‘ Vcdie religion ’ is not yet subdivided in 
the Decimal classification either to indivi- 
dualise its sub-religions or their different 
sacred books. 

Note that the reason for using ' 188 ' as the number 
for the Common Subdivision ‘ Criticism ’ is the same as 
that given in the note under the preceding example. 

34313 It happens only rarely that the 
Secondary Phase is of the First Species and 
<the Tertiary of the Third. When it does, no 
special rule of procedure is necessary. 

But it is not impossible A specific subject like the 
following may be written upon. 

Examples 

The results are shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

847 Statisticali study of the periodicals in engineer- 
ing. 

Colon Nvmber 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 

{First species) {Third species) 

(0) Engineering Periodicals Statistical 

study 

(1) Dm B28 

(4) D [Vacant m [Vacant 

multifocal] : absent] t [Vacant 

[Vacant 'absent] 

absent] : [Vacant absent] 

36 m 



PHASE-ANALTSIS 


Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
111'. {First species) {Third specks) 

(5) D [Vacant] : m [Vacant] : 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] 

[Vacant] 

(6) Dm B28 

Dm :B28 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{First species) {Third species) 

(5) 62 5 3U 

620-50001311 

(6) Co-extenaivenesa ia reached 

34321 When the Secondary Phase is of the 
Second Species and the Tertiary of the Pirst 
Species, no special rule of procedure is neces- 
sary. 

Examples 

The reaulta are shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

848 ‘ 0 Final forensic tables [for British Law] 
Colon. Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 

{Secdnd species) {First species) 

(0) [Medicine] Forensic Tables 

(1) L Z , 

(5) L [Vacant] Z [Great Britain] ; 

[Vacant] ^ [Vacant] : 

[Vacant] 

(6) L Z3 < 

LOZSe 

Note that a mistake has crept in the Bibliography of 
reference hooks arsd bibliographies being V. 2 of- Reference 
service and bibUography and fciTning Madras Library 
Association, publication series 10. ‘ Medical jurispru- 
dence ’ has bm numbered “ LiZ ” instead of “ LOZ 



CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 
DeoinuA Number 

Secondary Phase 
{First species) 
8346 

340-608346 

(6) Co-extensivenesa is not reached since ‘ British ’ 
is not repreaented. 

Note that ‘ Medical Jurisprudence ’ is given a special 
place in the Complete Tables of the Deciihal classification 
and made to usurp the place that should really go to 
‘ Legal Associations and Societies This deviation from 
the Canon of Consialeney has necessitated deeming the 
£g)ecific subject of the book to be only two-phased. 

34322 When the Secondary and Tertiary 
Phases are both of the Second Species no 
special rule of procedure is necessary except 
that some of their facets may be omitted if 
otherwise implied and the number made shorter. 
This combination is only occasional 
Examples 

The results are shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 


849 

Mathematics 

for agricultural engmeers. 



Colon Number 

■ 

Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 

Tertiary Phase 



{Second species) 

{Second 




specMs) 

(0) 

Mathematics 

For Engineers 

Agriculture 

(1) 

B 

D 

J 

(5) 

B 

D [Vacant] i 

J [Vacant] 



[Vacwxt] ; 

[Vacant] 



[Vacant] 

[Vacant] i 



[Vacant] [Vacant] 

1 1 [Vacant] 

(6) 

B 

D 

J 


BODOJ 

263 


Primary Phase 
(5) 340-6 



PHASE-ANALYSIS 


Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(Second species) (Second 
species) 

(5) 01 62 ' 63 

610-00162000163 

(6) Co-extensiveness has been reached 

Note that the index of the Decimal classification gives 
631-6 and 631-7 as representing ‘ Agricullural engineer- 
ing Apart from the nmnber being double and there 
being no number to comprehend both, all the possible 
problems of the subject are not exhausted by these two 
numbers. It is, therefore, suggested that ‘ Engineering ' 
and ‘ Agriculture ’ may be deemed to be two different 
phases. 

34323 When the Secondary Phase is of the 
Second Species and the Tertiary of the Third, 
no special rule of procedure is necessary. 

This combination is rare in Three-Ph .^ed subjects. But 
it may occur more frequently in Four-Phased ones. 

Examples 

The results are shown only at some of the badges of 
procedure. 

850 Statzbtical investigation in agricultural meteoro- 


logy. 


Colon Number 


Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 
(Second species) 

Tertiary Phase 
(Third species). 

(0) 

Meteoro- 
logical pro- 
blems 

Agricultural 

Statistical 

investigation 

(1) 

U 

J 

B28 

(5) 

U [Meteoro- 
logy]: 
[Vacant] 

J [Vacant] [Va- 
cant] [Vacant] : 
[Vacant] [Va- 
cant] ; [Vacant] 

B28 

0) 

U28 

J 

U280J£28 

B28 



CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES ^ 

Decimal Jfvmber 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Third species) 

(5) 630-5515 311 

630-55150001311 

(6) Co-exten&iveness is reached. 

Note that as the composite class ‘ Agi-ieultui'al 
meteorology’ is given as a division in the Complete Tables, 
the specific subject o± the book is deemed to be of two 
phases only. 

34331 When the Secondary Phase is of the 
Third Species and the Tei-tiary of the First, no 
special rule of procedure is necessary. 

This IS a trequcntly oecurimg combination. 

Examples 

The lesults are shown only at some o± the stages of 
procedure. 

851 Insthlte OB' Actuabibs. Great Bntain. A 
short collection ol actuarial tables. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase - 

/ mt ♦ -I _ ‘--V / TW * J. y.-X 


{Third species) {First species) 

(0) “Insurance” “Statistical” Tables 

(1) X B28 • 

(5) X [Insu- B28 0 

ranee] : 

[Vacant] : [Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) X8 B28 « 

X8:B286 
Decimal Number 


Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{Third species) {First species) 

(6) 368 311 836 

368-00018110835 
(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 
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852 Knocs (Alexandjer). Glossary of geographical 
and topographical terms. 

Colon Number 


Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{Third species) {First species) 


Primary Phase 

(0) Geographical 

and topo- 
graphical 

(1) u 

(5) U [Vacant]: 
[Vacant] 


(6) U 


Primary Phase 
(5) 91 


Terms 

■ P 

P [English] : 
[Modem] 
[meaning] : 
[Vacant] 

P111:J4 
U:Plll:J4fe 
Decimal Number 

Secondary Phase 
{Third species) 

423 

910 00142303 


Glossary 

A 

•^1 

A - 

Tertiary Phase 
{First species) 

3 


(.6) Co-extensiveness is reached 

Note that the Common Subdivision Number ■' 3 ’ is 
adopted, to separate ‘ Dictionaries ’ from booJss on ‘ Lexi- 
cology 


853 Loirai (F. H.). Local government handbook. 
Victoria. [Encyclopaedia of laws and regulations]. 


Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 
{Third species) 

(0) Local govern- “ Law ” 
ment. 

Victoria 


Tertiary Phase 
{First species) 

“ Encyclo- 
paedia” 


(X) V Z A 


386 



CLASSES "WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(Third species) (First species) 

(5) V rVictoria] : Z [Kept Tacant 

[Local implied by Pri- 

bodies] ; mary Phase] : 

[Vacant] [Kept Vacant 

implied]: [Kept 
Vaeanf/implied] 

(6) V83:28 Z U 

Y83 aSiSZk 

Note that this is a case of Penultimate Octave and 
that the connecting symbol is “ :9 ” since the Tertiary 
Phase takes the place of the Chronological Facet (of the 
Primary Phase) which b^ins with a capital letter. 
Decimal Nvmber 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(Third species) (First species) 

(5) 3520945 34 8 

352-094500013403 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

34332 When the Secondary Phase is of the 
Third Species and the Tertiary of the Second, 
no special rule of procedure is necessary. 

'Examples 

The results are shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

864 ‘WoLPP (K.). Changes in muscle viscosity follow- 
ing disease. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(Third species) (Second 
species) 

(0) Muscle Viscosity Disease 

(1) L C2 Ii 
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Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 
{Third species) 

Tertiary Phase 
{Second 
species) 

(5) L [Muscle] : 

02 '[Kept Vacant 

L [Vacant] : 

{Vacant] : 

implied] : 

[Disease] : 

[Vacant] 

[Viscosity] 

[Vacant] 

(6) L83 

C2:63 

L83:C2:630L;4 
Decimal Number 

L:4 

(5) 611-73 

541-321 

616 


611-7300015413210001616 
(6) Co-extenaiveness is reached. 

Note that ‘ Viscosity ’ is given a place only in 
Physical Chemistry and not in Physics and that even 
there it is not individualised. 


34333 Wlien the Heeondary and the Tertiary 
Phases are botli of the third species, no special 
rule of procedure is neeessary. 

Examples 

The results are shown on^y at some of the stages ot 
procedure. 

855 Eadkevich (0. M. ). Quantitative-anatomical 
analysis of the leaves of the rice-plants grown under 
different conditions. 


Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 
{Third species) 

(0) Bice plants Anatomy of leaves 


(5) J [Food] G [Leaves] : 

[Seeds] ([Morphology] 

[Rice] : 

[Vacant] [Vacant] ; [Vacant] 

(6) J381 G5i2- 

J381:G5;2:b28 


Tertiary Phase 
{Third species) 

Quantitative 

analysis 

B28 


m 


B28 



CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 


Decimal Number 

(5) 633-18 581-4972 311 

633 • 18000158149720001311 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

Exercise 

1 For each ol the books 835 — 855 

• A Give the I'esulta at all the stages of procedure for 
Colon Classification 

B. Give the it salts at all the stages of procedure for 
Decimal Classification 

2 For each of the books S56 — 930 

A Translate the specific subject into Colon Number 
showing the result at each stage of procedure 

B Translate the specific subject into Decimal 
Number showing the result at each stage of 
procedui'e, 

856 British Optic \i- I'tstrumunt Mantjpactubkr’b 
Association. Di<'tionaiy of Biitish scientific instruments. 

857 PoGGENDORPF (J. C. ). Biogi’aphisch literarisches 
Handworterbueh zur Gescliichte der exacten ^issens- 
chaften. 

858 INTERNATIONAL! addi'css-book o± botanists. 

859 Sharp (E. P.). Biographical dictionary of 

foreign literature. 

860 WvLSH (William). International encyclopaedia 
of prose and poetical collections. 

861 Association Internationale des Aoademiks. 
Paris. Tables annuales de constantes et donnes numeri- 
ques de chemie, de physique et de technologie. [Begun 
in 19112]. 


37 
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862 Who's who iu science [International] [Begun in 
1912]. 

863 National Academy of Sciences. United States. 
Biographical memoirs [Begun in 1877]. 

864 Physical Socibtt. London. Report on progress 
in physics [Begun in 1935]. 

865 Von Nostband's chemical annual [Begrm at New 
York in 1907]. 

866 Chemical Society. London. Annual reports on 
progress of chemistry [Begun in 1905]. 

867 Institdte op Chemistky of Gke.vt Britvin and 
Ireland. List of official chemical appointments [Begun 
in 1906], 

868 Naturalists' directory. [Begun in tlie United 
States in 1907]. 

869 League of Nations. Monthly epidemiological 
report [a statistical periodical begun in 1921]. 

870 United States. Census (Bureau of—). Birth, 
still birth and infant mortality statistics for the birth 
registration area of the United States. 

871 McKekrow (R. B.). Dictionary of printers and 
book-sellers of England, Scotland and Ireland and of 
foreign printers of English books, 1557 — 1640. 

872 Plomer (H. R.). A dictionary of book-scllei’s 
and printers who were at work in England, Scotland and 
Ireland from 1641 to 1667. 

873 Who’s who in occultism, new thought, psychism 
and spiritualism etc. [Begun in 1925]. 

874 Cross (G.) and Ollard (S. L- ). Dictionary of 
English church history. 



CLASSES WITH MORE THAN TWO PHASES 

875 Catholic who’s who and yearbook [Begun in 
1907]. 

876 Cochin civil list. 

877 liE-iGUE OF Nations. [Economic] statistical year- 
book [Begun in 1927]. 

878 Great Britain. Annual statement of the trade 
of the United Kingdom with foreign countries and 
British Possessions. 

879 International yearbook of agricultural statistics 
[Begun in 1910]. 

880 India. Agricultural statistics of British India i 
an anniiaL 

881 United States. Statistical atlas of the United 
States. 

882 COBETT (P. T.). Leading cases of international 
law [Dictionary airangement]. 

883 MACKINNON (L.). Leading cases of international 
private law of Scotland [Dietionaiy aiTangemait]. 

884 Henderson (James). Bibliotheca tabulai’um 
mathematicaiTun, being a descriptive catalogue of mathe*^ 
matical tables. 

886. Brown (Basil). Astronomical atlases, maps and 
charts, an historical and general guide. 1932. 

886 Science abstracts. Section A. Physics. [Begun 
in Great Britain in 1898]. 

887 Water Pollution Research Board. Great 
Briteun. Summary of current literature [Begun in 1928] . 

888 British chemical abstracts [Begun in 1926] . 

889 Chemical abstracts. IJmted States , [Begun in 
1907]. 
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890 CuBBENT metallurgical abstracts. [Begun, in tlie 
United States in 1933]. 

891 Smith (Albert H.). Bibliography o£ Canadian 
education. 1938. 

892 Maynabd (Katherine). Bibliography of biblio- 
graphies in electrical engineering, 1918 — 1929. 

893 West (Clarence J.;, etc. Bibliography of bibho- 
graphies on chemistry and chemical technology, 1903 — 31. 

894 Mathews (Edward B.). Catalogue of published 
bibliographies in geology, 1896 — 1920. 

895 Smith (Wilbur M.). List of bibliographies of 
theological and biblical literature published in Great 
Britain and America, 1696 — ^1931. 

896 West (Clarence J.). List of manuscript biblio- 
graphies in the biological science (in the United States, 
1923). 

897 CHAiEE (Albert). Edinburgh’s charm: an antho- 
logy in prose and verse. 

898 Hbmachandba (K..iayana). Aryadharmaniti. [A 
collection moral verses in Sanskrit etc.] 

899 SuQDEN (Herbert W.). Grammar of Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. 

900 Gbeenwood (George). Shakegqpeare problem. 

901 Savage ( F. G. ). The flora and folklore of 
Shake^earei 

902 BucKNlUi (John Charles). The medical know- 
ledge of Shakespeare. 

903 Ke!llneb (Leon) . Restoring Shakespeare : a criti' 
cal analysis of the misreadings in Shakespeare’s works. 

298 
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904 Naylob (Edwaird W.). Shakespeare and music 
etc. 

905 Rhodes (R. Crompton). The stagery of Shakes- 
peare. 

906 Janssen (\'mcent hh-anz). Die Frosa in Shaks- 
pei-es di’ameu. 

907 Byrne ((ieraldine). Shakespeare’s use of the pro- 
uonn of address etc. 

908 Procter (William C.). Shakespeare’s biblical 
Knowledge and use oi the common prayer, as exemplified 
in the pla>s ot the first iolro. 

909 Jajuesom (Anna). Shakespeare's heroines. 

910 CiiARK (Cumberland). Shakespeare and natioiral 
character : a study ot Shakespeare’s knowledge and 
dramatic and Irterarj use ol the distinctive racial 
char-acteristrcs ot the drfierent peoples ot the world. 

911 Keeton (George ^V.). Shakespeare and his legal 
problems. 

912 Edhunds (Abert J.). Buddhist and Chnstran 
Gospels. 

913 Ramaswamy Ayyab (M. S.). Biblical reference 
to the Mauiya dynasty of India etc. 

914 Frazer (James George). Folklore in the Old 
Testament. 3 V. 

916 CuTTJiRBUcrv (E. R.) and Foiaock (E.). Legal 
medical dictionary. 

916 Marsden (R. G.). Digest of cases, shipping and 
marine insurance [Great Britain]. 

917 Berger (J. A.) and ILvrt (G. R.). Practical 
index to companies act [Great Britain]. 
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918 CoBDiNGLEY (W. G. )• Dictionary of stock 
exchange terms. 

919 Bentley (E. L.). Bentley’s 22600 nnmbered 
code words. 

920 Ferguson (J. W. U.). Glossary of the principal 
Chinese expressions oceui-ring in postal documents. 

921 Chboley (R. S. T.) and Tucker (H. A.). 
Leading cases in [British] mercantile lavi [Dietionarj' 
arrangement] . 

922 India. Forest (—depaitment). Code of instmc- 
tions for the conduct of olfiee business and ior the regu- 
lations of accounts with forms. 

923 Madras. Madras torest act. lbt«.'. 

924 Intebnation.vl Institute of A.griculture. Inter- 
national yearbook of agricultural legislation. [Begun in 
Italy in 1912]. 

925 Indu. Agriculture (Department of — ). Pro- 
ceedings oi the second meeting of Agricultui'al chemists 
and bacteriologists held at Pusa, 1921. [First confei'ence 
held in 1917]. 

926 Warner (Marjorie F.;, etc. Bibliography of 
plant genetics. 1934. 

927 Biometrika. -[A periodical for the statistical 
study of biology published in Gi'cat Britain since 1904]. 

928 British Assocution. Committee on Biological 
Measurements [1927]. Biological measurements etc. 

929 Salit (P. W.). Seasonal variation in lipid con- 
tent of the crystalline lem>cs etc. [a statistical study]. 

930 BROtvNE (R. M.). Tables pertaining to volume 
of black spruce. 
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344 Here are some examples of Four- 
Phased specific subjects. 

Examples 

The results are shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

931 Hippisley (B. W.). Chronological table of Old 

Testament. ' 

Colon Number 

Primars PJiaie Secondary Tertiary Quaternary 

t Phase Phase Phase 

(Pint (Second (First 

species) species) species) 

(0) Old Testament “Criticism" Chrono Table 

I j logical 

(6) Q6:2a :9 V:76 t 

Q6:22:90V:76» 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species) 

(5) 221 835 

221-0835 

(6) Co-extensiveness is reached. 

In the Decimal Classification, ‘ Chronology of the Old 
Testament ’ is given as a division of the Main Class 
‘ Religion ’ itself. The specific subject of this book is, 
therefore, to be deemed to be Two-Phased. 

932 English Associvtion. Great Britain. Year’s 
work in English studies [being published since 1922]. 



Colon Number 


Primary Phase 

Secorulat ff 

2 ertiary 

Quaternary 

Phase 

Phase 

Phase 


(First 

(First 

(First 


species) 

species) 

species) 

(0) 0 

:9 

u 

n 

(6) 0 

:9 

u 

nl:N22 


0:9tt»lJ422 
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Decimal Nvmber 


Primary Phase 

Secondary 

Tertiary 

Quaternary 


Phase 

Phase 

Phase 


(First 

(First 

(First 


species) 

species) 

species) 

) 82 

188 

838 

B 


820-188083805 



(6) Individualisation is not reaphed and this number 
cannot distinguish llie different surveying 
I)€riodicals from one another. 

Note that there is no Common Subdi% Lsion ‘ Survey ’ 
and the nearest substitute that can be found is 838. 

933 Fbanchini (A.). Suicide in Genoa: statistical 
and medico-legal contributions. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phas« Secondary Tertiary Quaternary 
Phase Phase Pitase 

(Th’ (I (Sec id (Second 

species) spc. e) species) 

(0) Sulcldi m Statistical Medico Legal 

Genoa 

(6) B28 li Z 

Yl: 4611:2; 53C63 

Y1 :4511 :2 ;53CG3 :9B280L0Z 

Note that (1) this is an etiological study of a parti- 
cular from of social pathology (Suicide) 

(2) the Geographical Number has been obtained 
by applying Eule 35 of Part 1 of the Colon classification 

(3) The Penultimate Octave Pi’inciple has been 
used since the Secondary Phase has taken the place of 
the Chronological Facet of the Primary Phase which also 
begins with a capital letter and the Connecting Sjunbol 
is therefore “ :9 ” 

'Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{Third species) {Second 

species) 

(5) 179-7 311 340-6 

179-7000131100013406 
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(6) Co-extensiveneas is not reached since ‘ Genoa ' 
cannot be reprraented. 

Note that this book has to be forcedly put under 
‘ Ethics ’ as the class ‘ Sociology ’ is not properly deve- 
loped and that it is deemed to be Three-Phased only as 
‘ Medical-Jurisprudence ’ is a division of ‘ Medicine ' in 
the Complete Tables themselves. 

Exercise 

1 For each of the books 931 — 933 

A Give the results at all the stages of procedure for 
Colon Classification. 

B Give the results at all the stages of procedure 
for Decimal Classification. 

2 For each of the books 934 — 936 

A Translate the specific subject into Colon Number 
showing the result at each stage of procedure. 

B. Translate the specific subject iato Decimal Num- 
ber shomiig the result at each of procedure, 

934 Hutchinson (Eobert Fame). A glossary of 
medical and medico-legal terms including those most 
frequently met with in the law courts [of India] . 

935 PiiANT breeding abstracts. [ Begun in Great 
'Britain in 1930]. 

936 Saint. Digest of parliamentary and muiucipal 
registration eases [of Great Britain]. 


38 
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CHAPTER 35 


AUTO-BIAS, MODIFIED BIAS AND 
CLASSIC DEVICES 

351 A facet of a specific subject is Auto- 
Btasep if its focus is a scheduled division of it 
subdivided by another scheduled division of 
itself. Its focus is then an Auto-Btased Pocua 
Otherwise it is a IIoemal Pocus. 

Consider the Organ Facet in the Main Class ‘Medicine 
It can have normal foci like ‘ Arms ‘ P >ce ’ and ‘ Nose ’ 
and also like ‘ Veins ‘ Ncr\ es ’ and ‘ IMucons mem- 
brane But a specific subject in ‘ iiicdicinc ’ may also 
ha\e Auto-Biased foci like ‘ Veins of arms ‘ Nerves of 
face and ‘ Mucous membrane of nose 

Consider again the ‘ Group Facet ’ in the Canonical 
Class ‘ Sociology It can have normal foci like ‘ Child- 
ren ‘ Women ‘ Family ‘ Eural community 
‘ Working class ’ and ‘ Hindus But a specific subject 
in ‘ Sociology ’ may also have Auto-Biased foci like 
‘ Rural children ‘ Working class women ’ and ‘ Hindu 
families 

Auto-Biased foci may similarly aris^* in several other 
Main Classes like ‘ Psychology ‘ Edu . lion ‘ History ’ 
and BO on. 

351C In the Colon Classification the num- 
ber for an Auto-Biased focus is got by coupling 
those of the constituent foci by the Connecting 
Syaibol ‘ - provided a ready-made number is 
not given in the schedule corresponding with 
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the facet either for it or for any similar combi- 
nation. This is the Atjto-Bias Device. 

See Rule 6831 ot Part 1 of the Colon classification. 

For the Auto-Biased Foci cited as examples under the 
preceding Rule, the numbers will be as follows : 


Auto-Biastd Focus 
Veins of arms 
Nerves of face 
Mucous membrane of nose 
Rural children 
'Working class women 
BUndu family 


Colon y umber 
163-36 
181-73 
41-86113 
11-31 
15-49 
2-73P15 


Auto-Bias Device is applied in these cases as readj'-made 
class numbers are not given in their respective schedules 
in Part 2 of the Colon classification either for them or for 
similar combinations. 


It has not yet been finally settled in what order the 
constituent foci sliould be coupled to make an Auto- 
Biased Focus. In most of the eases that we have so far 
come across the constituent that occurs earlier in the 
concerned schedule is best put first. But there are also 
occasional exceptioiis. "tV'e cannot, therefore, frame a 
definite rule. At piescut we can only siy that their order 
is to be fixed so as to accord with tlie precise concept to 
be represented. It further and fuller experienee conies 
our way to make it more definite, a suitable rule will be 
added in a future edition of the Colon classification. 

The deeper, objective and more sj'stematic analysis 
made possible by the new approach made in the present 
book has removed some of the vague inexplicable dis- 
satisfaction we have had hitherto in the use and the 
abstention from use of the Auto-Bia* Device. It has laid 
bare a fundamental fault committed when its - invenr 
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tion depended on pure intuition. It has also brought to 
light another fault viz. failure to re-do in the second 
edition of the Colon classification some of the schedules 
of the first edition in which what are strictly Auto- 
Biased Foci had been provided uith ready-made numbers 
as though they were nonnal ones. 

The first fault shows once again that while inventions 
arc best made by intuition at the sub-conscious level, 
they may occasionally prove wrong or have faults. It 
is a necessary safeguard that once they are made, they 
should be critically tested and proved to be faultless by 
conscious, objective analysis and examination. Sometimes 
altogether a 2 iew technique may have to be developed for 
testing them. The great search initiated in the nineiccnth 
century into the foundations of mathematical anah'sis to 
explore the possible faults in the intuitive but prepotent 
concepts of the continuity and differentiability of func- 
tions brought into use by the mathematicians of the 
preceding generations is a well-known hLstorical example. 
Faults were discovered at great depths. Incidentally the 
technique developed for the probing work has given rise 
to what appears to be an altogether new branch of mathe- 
matics initiated by the Principia mail -aticu of White- 
head and Eussell. 

The detection and rectification the second fault, we 
now realise, was crowded out as the invention of the 
Auto-Bias Device was made only w'hen some of the pages 
of the schedules in Part 2 of the second edition of the 
Colon classification had been printed. 

These faults will be removed in the next edition. In 
the meantime the chief amendments to be made are given 
here. t 

351C0 In Rule 02^1 of Part 1 of the Colon 
classification put “ — ” after “ 
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This amendment mak^ “ — ” a bigger ordinal 
number than “ : whereas the opposite is the result 

if the Rule is loft ■« ithout this amendment. The need for 
the amendment can be seen from the order in which the 
amended rule and the original one arrange two allied 
topics. The amended rule will produce the following 
arrangement : 

Diseases of the stomach L24:4 

Diseases of the veins of the stomach L24-36:4 

The original mle will arrange them as follows: 
Diseases of the veins of the stomach L24-36 :4 

Diseases of the stomach L24:4 

Surely the former is a more helpful order and the 
latter is not since it puts the part before the whole. 

351C3 In Chapter 3 of Paii 2 of the Colon 
classification use the Auto-Bias Device instead 
of using ^ 0 ’ (Modified Bias Device) to divide 
the world on the basis of Empii’e Chaz’acteristic. 
(Though not relevant here, we ma 7 add, use the 
Subject Deduce instead of using ‘ 00 ’ to divide 
the world on the basis of Linguistic or an 7 other 
Characteristic). 

This implies changing some of the items in Chapter 
‘ 3 Geographical divisions ’ of Part 2 of the Colon 
classification as follows: 

1- Empires 

To be subdivided by the Auto-Bias Device 
JUustraiive 
1-52 Roman Empire 
1-53 French Empire 
1-56 British Empire 
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Also add after 


1986 

Ionosphere, 


“ Divisions by Subject Dev 


Illustrative 

IPlll 

Englisli speaking countries 

1P123 

Spanish speaking countries 

1Q7 

Muslim countries.” 


Those amendments will arrange the undermentioned 
related categories as follows: (The number ‘2’ ( = 
Mother country) is used for ‘ India ’ and ‘ 3 ’ 
(= Favoured eountrj-) is used for ‘ Great Britain'). 
VI :1 General history of the world 

Vl-3:1 General history of the British Empire 

V1Q7 :1 General history of the Muslim countries 
V2:l General history of India 

V2-2:l General history of Indian States 

V2-63;l General history of French India. 

Without the proposed amendments, they will stand 
arranged as follows: 

V103;l General history of the British Empire 
V10Q7 :1 General liistory oi the Muslim countries 
VI :1 General history of the world 
V202:l General hh'.tory oi the Indian Slates 
V2053:l General iusloiy of French India 

V2:l General history of India. 

The latter is surely a less helpful order as it places the 
part before the whole. Thus latter arrangement which 
the luiamended schedule of the Colon classification gives 
has been a cause of great uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
in our minds. The new approach and closer analysis 
initiated by the present book has now removed these 
difficulties. 
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315CV Delete all the items after ‘8 Archives’ 
in chapter ‘ V History ’ of Pai-t 2 of the Colon 
classification. 

The items given there are numbered more appro- 
priately by Auto-Bias Device as follows : 

8-17 Colonial correspondence 
8-22 Minutes of the executive 
8-23 Proceedings of the legislature 
8-28 Administrative records 

(To be divided by the Subject Device). 

8-4 Military etc. correspondence. 

Incidentally this gives us freedom to divide ‘8 Archives’ 
on the basis of the ‘ type of archives ’. 

351D In the Decimal Cilassification the 
Connecting Symbol in Auto-Bias Device may 
be any one of 0005, 0006 and 0007. 

Sec Table 2 at the end of llic Decimal classification, 
13th and 14th editions. 

As no example is given in that book for its use and ns 
we have not seen its use anjnyhere else, we are- diffident 
about their use. 

Examples 

The results are shown only at some of the stagra of 
procedure. 

"We shall begin with the book which finally gave us the 
clue for the idea of Auto-Bias Device, before the invention 
of which several books which required it had been kept 
aside -with temporary less co-extensive numbers pending 
the discovery of a suitable solution. 

937 Pearson (Karl) and Bell (Julia). A study of 
the long bones of the English skeleton. 
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Colon Number 

(5) Y1 [English (territorial group)]: [Anthropo- 

metry'] : [Thigh-bones] 

(6) Y17561:2:136-82 

Decimal Number 

(5) 573-6 

(6) Co-extensivene® is not reached since neither 

‘ Thigh-bones ’ nor ‘ English ’ is represented. 

938 Jedlowski ('P.). Beversible functional changes 
in the optic nerve in quinine intoxication. 

Colon Number 

(5) L [ Eyes — nerves ] : [ Phamacology ] : [ Chin- 

cona] 

(6) L185-73:63:J641 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Second species) 

(5) 615-336 612-843 

615-3360001612843 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not readied since ‘ Quinine ’ 

is not individualised in the Prim^iT Pimse. 

Note that (1) as there is no means of representins: the 
‘ Organ Facet ' in the Decimal Classification, it has to be 
deemed a Secondary Phase; and (2) as a readymade 
number is given for the Auto-bias Focus ‘ Optic nen-es ’ 
in ‘ 612 Physiology’, there is no need to use the Connecting 
Symbol of the Auto-bias Device. 

939 Armstrong ( Claereatic P. ). A eomparatire 
study of the intelligence of rural and urban children. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Second species) 

(4) Y1 [Rural child- S [Children : Urban] : 
ren ] : [ Intelli- [Intelligence] 

gence] 
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Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

(Second species) 

(5) Y1 [Oliildrcu — S [Childien — Urban] : 

rural] : [Intelli- [Kept vacant implied 
gence] by the Primary Phase] 

(6) Ylll-31 .72 Ylll-33 

Y111-31.720Y111-33 
Decimal Number 

(5) 159 9222640005992262 

(6) Co-o\tensn enc&s is not leached since ‘Children' 

IS not indniduahsied 

Exeicise 

Poi each oi the bookis in 940 — 945 

A Translate the fapecifie subject into Colon Number 
showing the lesult at each stage of procedure. 

B Tianslate the specific subject into Decimal Num- 
hoi showing the lesnlt at each stage of proce- 
duie 

940 PEXvi\(,ro\ (J C ), etc Conservative manage- 
ment of damaged lonal tissue 

941 BoLTO^ (,C ) BlooeJ supply of the human spinal 
cord 

942 PuNTENNi ( I. ) Effect of certain chemical 
stimuli on cabin e of retinal blood vessels 

943 Ribold tC N) and Prcnig (C C.). How country 
pupils diffei fioin loivn nupils 

944 .Sir\RS (C W) ,md '\lminLL (Y B) 
Important factois in dneelina the health ot the college 
women 

945 DrNMKx (Ileleii) An eiqienment in helping 
blind women help themsehes [Relief from destitution]. 

352C When the Bin'? Number is applied 
within a Facet of the Primary Phase, it is 
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Modified Bias Device. In such cases, Sub- 
stance Numbers or Geographical Numbers or 
full Class Numbers may occur as Bias Nuiulieis 
and not merely full Class Numbers. 

The following Rules of the Colon classification preseribe 
Modified Bias Device: 

E292 of Chapter ‘ E ChoTiiistry ’ proscrilx's the use of 
Substance Number as Bias Number within the Problem 
Facet or Substance Facet. 

89, 8919, 89190 and 8919q of Cliapter ‘ 8 History ’ 
preseribe the use of Geographical Number or full Class 
Number within the Problem Facet. 

X9 of Chapter ‘ X Economics ’ prescribes the use of 
one additional Geographical Number ns Bins Number 
within the Geographical Facet. 

In chapter ‘ 9 Generalia 

Rules 1 in section ‘ 94-98 Societies to yearbooks ’ 
prescribes the use of Geographical Number ns Bias Num- 
ber to amplify the Canonical^ Numbers 4 and 5 before the 
Facets are attached; 

Rule 2 in the same section prescrilieS the use of 
Language Number as Bias Number within the Geographical 
Facet; and 

Rule 991 prescribes the use of Geographical Number 
as Bias Number to amplify the Canonical Number 9. 

Since the second edition of the Colon classification was 
published we have found need to add the folloAving Rules : 

G9. When the Problem Number is 33 Metabolism or 34 
or any of their subdivisions, tlie Subslaiiee Number and if 
it is absent, the Problem Number may l^e amplified by 
the Bias Number Device using for the Bias Number the 
number of the Sujrslanec whose infiuence is studied. If 
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there are two or more such inllTieiieiiig substancea the 
number of the first of them is to be used. 

Note tliat d similar rule is automatically applicable 
to ‘ I Bolaiij ' K Zoology ' and ‘ L Medicine I 

L99. W hen the Problem Number is ‘ 6 Pharmacognacy ’• 
or any oi its subdivisions, the Substance Number and, 
if it is absent, the problem Number may be amplified by 
the Bias Number Device using for the Bias Number the 
Number ol tlie fcjubstduce whose influence is studied. If 
there are two oi moie such substances, the number of the 
first ot them is to be used. 

Note that a similar rule is automatically applicable 
to ‘ MK Veterinary science '. 

U9. When the Piobltm Niimbei is ‘ 42 Migration ’ or 
any of its subdivisions, the (icographical Number may be 
amplified by the Bias Number De\ice, using for the Bias 
Number the number for the Geogiaphieal Area coupled 
with that of the Basic Number by the problem of migi’a- 
tion. If there be two or more such areas, the first of 
them is to be used. 

Examples 

The results aie shown only at some of the stages of 
procedure. 

946 LsfDUN at home and abroad [A periodical being 
published in Great Britain since 1927.J 
Colon Number 

(5) 5 [Great Britain] : [1927]. Modified Bias Num- 

bei after the Canonical Number [India] 

(6) 602:3J^27 

Decimal Number 

Pritnary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Second species) 

(5) 052 954 

052 0001954 
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(6) Individualisation is not obtained since the 
Chronological Facet is not represented 

Note that the Short catalogue of the India House 
Library, for example, gives only 052 as its number. Uven 
the Second Phase is unrepresented as that catalogue was 
prepared before the 13th edu. of the Decimal clasiificaiioii 
was available, in which alone provision was made for the 
first time for Secondary Phase. The incapacity of ‘ 052 ’ 
is shown by the fact that 14 dilfereut items receive the 
same number in that catalogue. 

947 Obientai. College magazine [A Hindi periodical 
published in India since 1925.] 

Colon Number 

(5) 5 [India]: [1925]. Modified Bias Number 

after the Geogi'aphieal Number [HindiJ 

(6) 520152 J^25 

Decimal Number 

(5) 059-9143 

(6) Individualisation is not reached since ‘ India ’ 

is not individualised and the Chronological 
Facet is not represented. 

948 Koyal Empibe Booiety, 1 Pounded 18681. 
London. United empire. 

Colon Number 

(5) 5 [Great Britain]; [1868]. Modified Bias 

Number after the Canomcal Number 
[British Empire] 

(6) 501-3 :3;M68 

Decimal Nuniber 

(5) 062-0001942 

(6) Individualisation is not reached since there is 

no means of indicating tlmt it is on the 
‘ British Empire ’ and the Chronological 
Facet has to be omitted. 

Note that this will' be the number for any genei'al 
periodical published by any leai-ned body on Great Britain. 
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949 Kuppuswamy Sastbi (S.). 1.1880-1943]. Ded. 

Commemoration -volume: studies in Indology etc. 

Colon Number 

Privianj PhubO Secondary Phase 

{First species) 

(5) 9. Modified Bias j [1880] 

Number alter the 
Canonical Num- 
ber [India] 

(6) 902 iM80 - 

902;M80 

Decimal Number 

(5) 042-0001954 

(6) Oo-extenshencss is viituaUy reached, though not 

to as shaip a degree as in the Colon Num- 
ber. 

950 Eminent orientalists, Indian, European and 
Amei'ican. [The youngest included was bom in the 
1860 ’b.] 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species) 

(5) 9, Modified Bias w [186 — ] 

Number after the 
Canonical Num- 
ber [Asia] 

(6) 904 wM6 

904tt'M6 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{First species) 

(5) 96 92 

950-92 

(6) Co-ei-tensiveness is not reached since the 

Chi-onological Facet is not represented. 
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Note that there is uo suitable or distiuctivc place in 
the Decimal Classification for subjects like ‘ Indology 
‘ Oi'ientalia and ‘ yinology But the note ‘ Customs 
etc. of any special country go in 913-919 ' ^vhich occurs 
under ‘ 390 Customs, costumes, folklore ’ suggests the 
above number. The accommodation of ‘ History of civili- 
sation ’ under ‘ 901 ’ is also in favour of the above 
suggestion. 

951 NiEuwENBUECi (C. J. Van). Volumetric deter- 
mination of small amounts of water. 

Colon Number 

(5) B LilicromcthodsJ : [VaeantJ. Modified Bias 

Number after Problem Niunber as tlrere is 
no Substance Number [Basie oxide of 
hydrogenj 

(6) E390210 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{/Second species) 

(8) 545 54611 

545 000154611 

(6) fto-extensiveness is not reached since ' Micro- 
analysis ’ cannot be individiudiscd and the 
number in the Secondary Phase represents 
‘ Hydrogen ' and not * Water 

Note that ‘ Water does not occur’ in the Complete 
Tables of the Decimal classification but in the Index 
54611 is given as its number. Here poverty of the 
Decimal Language puts us in an awkward position. • 

952 Jamikskn (A. E.), etc. Detemriuation of minute 
quantities of gold in urine. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Third species) 

(0) Urine Determination of minute 

quantities of gold 
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Primary Phase ^ Secondary Phase 

(5) L [Urine] : [Va- E [Micromethods] : [Va- 
cant] cant implied by Pri- 

marj' Phase] . Modified 
Bias Number] after the 
Problem Number as 
there is no Substance 
Number [Gfold] 

(6) L515 E390118 

L515:E390118 
Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

{Second species) 

(5) 612-46163 54691 

612-46163000154691 

(6) Co-extensireness is reached. 

A’’ofe that the Primary Phase itself provides a place 
for the ‘ Chemical Analysis of urine ' and the Secondary 
Phase has to represent only ‘ Gold 

953 Shiclds (J. B.). The effect of calcium and 
phosphorus on the metabolism of lead fin men]. 

Colon Number 

(5t L [Vacant]: [Metabolism]: [Lead]. Modified 
Bias Number after the Substance Numbar 
[r'alcium] 

(6) L:33:14S0122 

Decimal Number 

(5) 612 -SObSOOOl .54636 

(6) f 'o-e\tensi\ enesb is not reached since * Lead ’ is 

not indhidualised. ' 88 ’ stands only for 
‘ Poison 

954 Botlb fPaul K.), cfr. Influence of digitalis on 
the electrolyte and yyatti balauce of hcart-muscle. 
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Colon Number 

(5) L [Heart-Muscle] : [Metabolism] : [Basic acid 

of hydroqcn]. Modified Bias Number after 
Substance Number [Pox-clove] 

(6) L32-83;33:2100J45P7 

Decimal Number 

(5) 615-711. See note under 615 7 

(6) Co-extensi\ eness is not reached since (i) the 

Organ Facet lepicsents ‘ Ciiculatory system’ 
and not ' Heart ‘ and (li) "Water ” is not 
represented. 

955 Chu (Henry P.) Chinese evehi'vinn laws [of the 
United States] and its effect. 1930. 

Colon Number 

(5) U [ Imigration ] : [United States]: [192 — ]. 

Modified Bias Number after the Oeographieal 
, Number [China] 

(6) U426:73041:N2 

Decimal Number 

■/ (5) 325-251 

(6) Co-extensivene«!s is not reached as neither the 
country of migration nor the Chronological 
Facet is represented. 

956 Pbanco-Chinkse treaty of Nanking, 1930. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Seco-’Jary Phase 

{First species) 

(5) V [Prance] : q [1930] 

[Foreign rela- 
tion] : [Kept va 
cant implied 
by Secondary ' 

Phase] . Modified 
Bias Number 
after the 
Problem Number 
[China] 
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Primai-y Phase Secondary Phase 

(6) V53:19041 gN30 

V53:19041gN30 

Deamal Number 

(5) 341-244 

(6) Co-eitcnsii oiiesi is Hot reached because (1) the 

other party to the treaty is not represented, 
(2) It IS not sliown whether it is the text of 
' the treaty oi an account of it and (3) the 

pailicular treaty is not individualised 

Note that treaties go into the Main Class ‘ Law ’ m 
the Decimal Classification. 

957 HntESCH (Ernest E.). The Geneva bills of 
exchange convention, 1930. 

Goion Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase 

(First species) 

(6) V [World] : q [1930] 

[loxtign rela- 
tion] : [Kept va- 
cant implied 
by the Secondaiw 
Phase]. Modified 
Bias Number 
after the Problem 
Number [BUls of 
exchange] 

(6) V1:190X627 «N30 

Vl:190X627gN30 
Pccxmdt Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Ph^e 

(Second species) 

(5) 341-2 33277 

341-2000133277 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached because (1) it 

does not show whether the book gives the 
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' ••r'- 

text of the convention or an acconnt of it 
and (2) the particular convention is not 
individualisecL 

958 Hawkins (Walanee). Water rights in the 
United States — ^Mexico rivera. 1931. 

Colon Number 

(5) V [United States] :[ Foreign relation] : [193— ]. 

Modified Bias Numbers after the Problem 
Number [Mexico] and [River as property,] 

(6) V73 :190740Z102957 ;N3 

Note that the number for ‘ Water rights ’ is got by 
Subject Device and the “ : ” in Zl:2957 is changed to 
“ 0 ” as it is used for the further subdivision in a facet 
which is not the last {See Rule 661 of Part 1 of the Colon 
classification). 

Decimal Number 

Primary Phase Sc'-viary Phase 

{Se f'jd species) 

. (5) 341-273 3339 

341-27300013339 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not readied because (1) 
the other party is not represented and 
(2) the period up to which the study is 
brought is not represented. 

959 Kibklby ( Lord ). Trade openings in South 
Africa for Great Britain. 1931. 

Colon Number 

(5) X [ Vacant J .- [ Commerce ] .- | Ctreat Britain ] : 

[193 — J. Modified Bias Number after Geo- 
graphical Number. [South Africa] 

(6) X:5:3063:N3 

Decimal Number 

(5) 382 

(6) Co-extensivenes is not reached since the 

parties and the period are not represented 

. 
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960 Wright (Philip 6.). Effects on American agri- 
cultui'e oi llic duty on Philippine cocoanut oil and copra. 
1932. 

Colon Number 

(5) X [Produces from cocoanut] : [Import duty] ; 

[Qiited ytates] : [193 — ]. Modified Bias 
Number alter the Geographical Number 
[PhilippiuesJ. 

(6) X9J98207:o36:73093lJSi3 

Note the number for ‘ Produce from eocoauuts is got 
by Subject Device and the “ : ” in “ J982:7 ” is changed 
to “ 0 " as it is used for furl her subdivision in a facet 
whicli is nol Die last, (iice Rule 661 of Part 1 of the 
Colon classification). 

Decimal Number 
(3) 337-563460973 

<6) Co-extcnsi\ eness ia not i-cached because (i) the 
niunber ‘ 6346 ‘ stands for cocoanut tree 
itself and nol for its products, (ii) the , 
couiitiy of origin of the import is not 
represented and (iii) the Chronological 
Facet is unrepresented 

Note that the 13th edjition did not admit of even this 
degree of approach to co-extensiveness. It would have 
given only 337-50973: 

Exercise 

For each of the books 961 — 978 
A Translate the specific subject into Colon Number 
showing the result at each of the stages of 
procedure. 

B Translate the specific subject into Decimal Num* 
ber showing the result at each of the stagea 
of procedure. 

961 ViNODiNi. [A Telugu periodical published in 
India since 1933]. 
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. 562 Indian States journal. LPublished in India biuce 

1928]. 

963 £apson ( Edwai-d Janies ). Bed. A volnnid oi 
Indian studies presented by his friends and pupils on his 
seventieth birthday, 12th May 1931. 

^ 964 Thomas (F. W.). Ai-thur Anthony MacdoneU, 

1857—1930. 

965 COLKBEOOKE (H. T.). [Born 1765.J Miscella- 
neous essays etc, 

966 Bhandarkajs (Ranmki'islina tropal). [Born 1837]. 
Collected \sorks ed. by Naiayana Bapuji Ulgiker and 
Vasudev Gopal Paranjpye. 

967 Grewal (K. S.). The vitamin A content of ghee. 

968 Gamv (Gertrude) and McIIeniiy (E. W.). The 
B vitamins and fat metabolism. 

969 yuNDARAM (Lanka). International aspects of 
Indian migration [into British Colonies]. 1931. 

970 Taylob (Paul S.). Some aspects of Mexican 
migi-ation [into the United States]. 1930. 

971 Duabte (Adrian). Premieres relations entie les 
Prancais et les princes indigenes dans I'lnde an XVIT 
bicele (1666 — 1706). 

972 SoYESHiMA (Yasoroku). Indo-Japanese [Econo- 
mic] relations; an appeal to Indian friends. 1939. 

973 Fbanz (Eugen). Genesis of the Franco-Russian 
treaty of commerce of March 29, 1862. 

974 Bidwell (Percy Wells). Our [United States] 
trade with Britain : bases for a reciprocal traffic agreement 
1938. 

975 Manning (William R.). Ed. Diplomatic corres- 
pondence of the United States: inter- American affairs, 
1831— 1860. 

976 Bose (S. C.). Developments of Indo-Japanese 
trade. 1932. 

977 DES-txDBE (G. H. J.). Is the Australian [Java] 
sugar embargo to be abolished? 1932. 

816 
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y7S Vechhio (AdiianoJ. i<!xuliaiige of agricultural 
•products between Italy and (Jzeclioslovakia, 1927-29. 

353 A book that stimulates other books and, 
literature ou itsell is a Classic. 

This is strictly a classifier's dcimiliou. It uatui'ally 
uses that quality of Classics which challenges a classi- 
ficatory language to deal with it properly. It wants that 
a Classic and its associated lituiuture must be ai'ranged 
like a coutmuous spectrum, with nothing outside itself 
intervening. The different editions of the Classic itself 
and its several translations siiould occupy the centre — the 
umbra, as it wei'c; and llic literatui-e on it should be 
spread on either side — like the penumbra — in correct 
filiatoiy order — bibliographits, catalogues and accounts of 
exiiibitioua, Lrausactious of learned bodies, periodicals, 
yearbooks, repoiis oi coui'eiences, histories, biograplues, 
eoinmentariso, subconmieutaries, adaptations, parpdies, and 
criticisms bearing on the Classic. 

The inhei'cnt qualities of a Classic that stimulate such 
auxiliary literature are that: 

(1) it has elements of permanent value; 

(2) it is satui'ated with the peraonality of tjie 

author — which in itself was veiy powerful and 
highly organised; and 

(3) it is a seminal book cutting new ground, blazing, 

new trail, stimulating new thought and so on. 

.The basic saei'cd books of a religion are of such a 
nature. Any scheme of classification makes each sacred 
book a class by itself. 

Works of poets, dramatists, novelists and other literary 
artists are generally of such a nature. Some schemes of 
classification make each such work a class by itself and 
also make each such author a class by himself. Btit 
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classics are not peculiar to the main classes ‘ Religion 
and ‘ Literatui'e Anj other main class ma\ lun t 
classics of theii" own. Even a subclass like ' Greek philo- 
sophy ‘ (Sanskrit linguistics ' and ‘ International law ’ 
has several classics. Examples are mentioned below in 
this chapter, 

3531 An author some at least of whose works 
are Classics is a Classicai, AuTnoE. 

353C in the Colon Classihcation a Classical 
.ituthor, other than authors oJ' sacred books 
and literary artists who are otherwise indivi- 
dualised and given a place in the schedule 
of classihcatioii), is ptovided with a Class 
Number as ii his collected works are classified. 
The Number tnus got is the Ixiumulalisixg 
Class Nchieer of TjaE xVltmoe. The Chrono- 
logical Nmnber forming its h'acel is the AuxnoB 
Numbek as in the Main Class ‘ Literature 

353C1 In the case oJ an old Classical Author, 
the Author Nimiber may be fixed by the 
.Vaioubed CA'rEuoBY De\igl instead of the 
Lhronolugical Device. 

h'ee Rule 64 of Part 1 ot Ihc Colon dui>jific(iUon for an 
account of the Favoured Category Device. 

353C2 Add a "Woeiv Dacet as prescribed in 
‘ Chapter 7 Literature ' of Pai-t 1 of the Colon 
clans ificat ion. Thus each work is Individ u-ilised 
by its class number. 

353C3 For fui'ther details follow Rules 65, 
651, 652, 653, 654, 655 and 656 of Pali 1 of the 
Colon classification. 
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The results of these rules is that a Classical Author and 
each one of his works is given a Class Number all for 
himself or itself as the ease may be. 

This Device is called Classic Demce and it has been 
designed to satisfy the Canon of Glassies enunciated, 
e.vplained and illustrated in the Prolegomena to library 
classification (Pp. 157 — 163). 

It may be explicitly stated that any number of any 
species of additional Phases may be attached to a Class 
Number got by the Classic Device. 

The Colon classificalion gi\cs illustration of Class 
Numbei's built by the Cl,nssic Device in several Chapters 
of Part 2: — 



Main Class 

Pages 

L 

Medicine 

2-85— 2-86 

M 

Useful Arts 

2-91 • 

A 

Mysticism and Spiritual 



Experience 

2-93-2-94 

N 

Pine arts 

2-99 ‘ • 

0 

Literature 

2-100— 2105 

P 

Liiupiistics 

2-109— 2115 

Q 

Religion 

2-121—2-128 

B 

Philosophy 

2-135—2-152 

Pai-t 

3 of the Colon classification gives 

in its Second 

Section 

an alphabetical index of all the 

Glassies and 

Classical Authors who'-e Class Numbers are given in the 


above mentioned pages of Part 2. 


353D 111 the Decimal Classification, some of 
the Classical Authoi-s in the ]\Eam Class ‘ 1 
Philosophy ’ are given individualising' Class 
Numbers. It has no Device to individualise, 
other Classical Authors or Classics in ‘ Philo- 
sophy ’ or in any other subject. 
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Examples 

The results are shown only at certain stages of proce- 
dure. 

979 &ABDY (G. H.). Eamanujan. [1887 — 1919], 


Colon Number 


Primary Phase 

Secondary Phase 

Tertiary Phase 

{Classic Device) 

{First species', 

(0) “Mathe- 
matics ” 

Ramanujan 

“ Criticism ” 

(1) B 

X 

:9 

(2) 

X [A]:[W] 


(3) 

X [Author Num- 
ber] ; [Work 

- 


Number] 


(4) 

X [Ramanujan] : 
[Vacant *.* absent] 


(5) 

j; 11887] : [Vacant] 


(6) B 

(5) 517 

.1,3187 

Ba:M87 :9 

Decimal Number 

:9 


(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached at all. Such a 
specialised book foeu.ssed on certain mathe- 
matical problems and methods brought into 
discussion and h. v'estigation as a result of 
the work of th> genius Ramanujan will be 
lost amidst looks of all sorts on mere 
“ Calculus What a deplorable misplace- 
ment! 


980 Das (Rasvihary). Philosophy of Whitehead. 


Piimai-y Phase 
(0) Philosophy 

n) R 
(4) 

(Ji) R 


Colon Nicmber 

Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
{Classic Device) {First species) 

Whitehead “ Criticism ” 

X ' ;9 

X [Whitehead] : 

[Vacant absent] 

T [1862] : [Vacant] :9 
R2;M62:9 

asiQ 
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Decimal Number 

(5) 192-9 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached because (1) 

'Whitehead is not reached and (2) it does nqfr 
show whether it represents the works of tlrt|l 
philosopher or a disenssion of his sj'stem. 

981 Bn VO WAN Dvs Concordance dictionary to the 
Toga-stitras of Patanjali and the Bhashya of Yyasa 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 

(Classic Device) (First species) 

(0) “ Toga-Philo- Vyasa Bhashya on Concordance 

sophy ” Patanjali Sutra 

(1) B635 a; h 

(4) X [Vyasa Bhashyal 

(6) R635 a:ll ft 

E635a:llft 
Decimal Number 

(5) 181-4 

(6) This is hopelessly far from eo-extensivenesa as 

it represents onlv “ Indian philosophv ” 
and does not individualise cither ‘ Concor- 
dance ’ 01 ‘ Vyasa Bhashva ' or ‘ Pataniali 
Sutra ’ or ev-en ‘ Toga-School Well may ' 
the heapinsr of the books of this class be 
condemned as a sheer hotch-potch without 
anv pretence to filiatorv order of anv sort. 

982 McCm^luji (James Dow). Lord Morley’s criti- 
cism of English poetry and prose. 

Colon Number 

Pnmarg Phase SeconSan) To tints Quatonar) 

^ n Phase Phase Phase 

{First (Classie (First 

species) Device) species) 

(0) English poetry Criticism Lord Moriey “Criticism" 

& prose 

(1) 0 ;9 » 
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Primary Phasa 


(4) O [Favoured 
language]: 
[Vacant 
multifocal] 
[Vacant 
multifocal] : 
[Vacant 
multifocal] 
(6) 0: [Vacant] 
[Vacant] ; 
[Vacant] 

( 6 ) 0 


Becondara Tertiarp 

Phasa PTiasa 

{Firai (Classic 

sffscies-) Device) 

X [Money]; 
[Vacant 
dilfUBel 


X [1838]: 
[Vacant] 

:g iCMSS 

0:9®M38:9 


Quateinop 

PUasi 

(Fust 

SfiCCICS) 


:9 


Decimal Number 

Pnmarv Phase Secondary Phase Tertiary Phase 
(First species) (Third species) 

(5) 188 [Cannot be 

represented] 

820-188 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since ‘ illorlej' ' 

could not be individualised and consequently 
another difficulty arises. The Quaterniivy 
Phase ‘ Criticism ’ of Morley has to bo lei‘1 
unrepresented. 


983 Eagle (Solomon). Pseud, [i.e. J. C. Squire]. 
Books in general 3 V. 


Primary Phase 


(0) “ English 

literature ” 

( 1 ) 0 

(5) 0: [Vacant] 

[Vacant] : 
[Vacant] 

(6) 0 


Colon Number 

Secondary Phase 
(First species) 

" Criticism ” 

:9 

:9 

0 :9a:M84 ;1 


TeHiary Phase 
(Classic 
Device) 

J. C. Sqnii-e’s 
Boohs in 


X [1884]: 
[Piret work] 

a;M84;l 
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Decimal Numler 

(5) 820-188081 

(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached since ‘ Squire ’ 
cannot be individualised and consequently another diffi- 
culty arises. The ‘ Work Facet ’ appropriate to the 
works oF Squire has to be left unrepresented. 

984 SOTTRE (J. C.). Books reviewed. 

Colon Number 

Primary Phase Secondary Phase Tertian/ Phase 


(First species) (Classic 

Device) 

(5) OtfVaeant] :9 x [18841: 

fVneantl : [Second 

iVacant[ work] 

(6) r :9 a;M84r2 

0-9rM«4:2 

(5) 820-188081 


(6) Co-extensiveness is not reached for the same 
reasons as those stated in example 983. 

Note that the specific suh.iects of the titles of 982 to 984 
thouarh different From one another, cannot be distinsruished 
and individualised The Decimal Class 820-188081 thu-' 
becomes a ‘ rnuqh class ’ in which several subclasses "et 
mixed up ■without beins; separated and arranged in a 
helpful filial or, V order 

Fxercise 

1. For each of the titles 979 — 984 

A (1i^ e the resull at each of the staires 7 and 8 of 
Ibe procedure fo’’ translating the specific sub- 
ject into Colon Number, 

B. Dhe the result at each of the staares 7 and 8 of 
the procedure for translating the specific sub- 
ject into Decimal Number. 

2. For each of the titles 985—999 

A, Translate the specific subject into Colon Number 
showing the result at each stage of procedure. 
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B. Translate the speeifie subject into Decimal Num- 
ber showing the result at each stage of 
procediu’c. 

Note the dates of birth and serial order of the woi-ks 
written by the authors eoneemed should be found tioin 
works of reference. 

985 Ball (W. W. Rouse). An essay on Neu ton’s 
“ Principia 

986 Ror (Frederick William). Thomas Cailyle as a 
cJitic of literature. 

987 Bartholomew (A. T.). A bibliography of Sii 
Adolphus William Ward, 3837 — 1924 etc. 1926. 

988 Jntervattonal Swedevborg Congress. 1910. 
Transactions. 

989 HIelemed (S. M.). Spinoza and Buddha. 

990 Thomas (Milton Halsey). John Dewey, 1882 — 
1939. 

991 Keyskrung (Hermann). The world in the mak- 
ing tr. by Maurice Samuel. 

992 The recovery of birth tr. by Paul Pohr. 

993 Art of life tr. by K. S. Shelvankar. 

994 Immortality: a critic of relations between 

the process oi nature and the world of man’s ideas tr. by 
Jane Marshall. 

993 From suffering to fululment tr. bv Jane 

Marshall. 

996 PvpT-s (Mercedes Oallauhcr). Inlioduftiou to 
Keyserling; an account of the man and his worlc 

997 Justinian. The Institutes, tr. by J. B. Moa-Ip. 

998. BuckIiAnd (W. W.). The main institutions of 

Roman law. 

999 SiVARAMAN (K. M.). Bibliography of the wrilings 
by and on ... S. R. Ranganathan (1892 — ). 1943 
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GENETICS OF CLASSIFICATION 


CHAPTER 41 

CO-EXTENSn^ENESS, ilNEMONICS AND 
INDIVIDUALISATION 

Historically book classiiication arose out of 
dissatisfaction with an alphabetical or accession 
arrangement vhich did not uive any considera- 
tion whatever to the subject-approach common 
among readers. In the first attempt, books 
were grouped into a few broad divisions like 
‘History’, ‘Law’, ‘Science’, ‘Magic’, ‘Dogma’ 
and Legends but within each gToup alpha- 
betical or acce.sbion arrangement continued. 
This was called ‘ Cla.ssification It liai^pened 
very early — (‘^en in the day.s of Assjuian clay- 
tablets. 

410 Emergence of Not\tionae Barrier 

During the middle ages, it was felt to be 
‘ rough classification ’ and to make it finer, the, 
number of groups was increased. Gesner, for 
example, had about 21 groups. About a centuiy 
ago, Bimnet souglit fineness in another way. 
He recognised gToups within groups — ^9 sub- 
groups in the group ‘ Theology 4 in ‘ Jm*is- 
prudence’ 10 in ‘Science and aids’, 9 in ‘Belles- 
lettres ’ and 8 in ‘ History He went a step 
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further, arranging the groups themselves, and 
the subgi’oups within a group among them- 
selves, in a filiatoiy order. He also used 
numbers to represent them and to show their 
ordinal position. But in each subgroup alpha- 
betical or accession arrangement still continued. 
Even the 40 Brunet’s classes created difficulties 
which discouraged further subdivision. And 
yet his attempt showed a new way. 

411 Devtit and Decimal 
Subjects subdivided and multiplied. The 
crowd in each class was too great. What was 
finer classification when compared with its 
predecessors came once again to be looked upon 
as ‘ rough classification The difficulty really 
tunied on notation. The first to make classi- 
fication finer again by breaking through the 
notational barrier with phenomenal success was 
Melvil Dewey. He realised the potentiality of 
decimal fraction notation to provide for filia- 
tory interpolation of classes and their ordinal 
representation. With the freedom it gave, in 
1876 he increased the groups at one stroke to 
beyond 1,000. But subjects began to multiply 
faster and books appeared in classes of still 
narrower extension. The result was that even 
these 1,000 classes merely meant ‘ broad divi- 
sions ’ once again; and the persistence of 
alphabetical or accession arrangement within 
each of them mixed up subjects too promt- 
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cuously to be of help. The very helpfulness of 
havinsT as many as 1,000 classes an’anged in a 
filiatory order ^\as responsible for bringing to 
notice in an arrestinir ^\ay the imhelpfulness of 
such mixuiii up n ithin each class. 

4111 Rue aviih Book-World 
Dewey ioiuid his creation too going down veiy 
soon to the status of ‘ loiieh classification '. 
But his decimal traction imtation was a power- 
ful weapon and he used it incessantly to go on 
increasiug the number ot classes and thereby 
making it finer agam and again. He brought 
out edition alter edition, the size swelling on 
each occasion. Bi 1927 /.(. m about half a 
centuiy he had bi ought out 12 editions. The 
number of classes had gone beyond 40,000 and 
the size of the schedide had grown from 12 
pages to 6'bJ. And yet the race between the 
mulitiphcatioxi ot subjects and the editions 
became eien IvLeiier. In another five yeai-s. 
what was regaided as fine enough m 1927 was 
thi-eatened once agam with i eduction to the 
status oi • lough clas'-mcatiun ’. Quite un- 
daunted the Dccimul chi'.biluntwn strained its 
weapon of decimal fraction notation stdl fur- 
ther and took its thiiteeuth bu-th in 1932 re- 
daiTning its right to be called ‘ finer classifica- 
tion ’. This time it had swollen to 907 pages of 
schedule listmg ovei 54,50* ) classes. It had yet 
to see another edition agam m 1942, with a 
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further increase in size. The obesity had 
crossed the limits of comfort and ydt the cruel 
book-world goes on sui-ging, putting forth new 
subjects and challenging it to swell still fuidher 
at the peril of being again reduced in status to 
‘ rough classification 

4112 Co-EXTENsn-EXEBS — T he Ideal 
The achievement of Dewey is a maiwellous 

step towards the ideal of eo-extensiveness 
between a specific subject and its class number 
so that the books on no two specific subjects 
may get mixed up promiscuously, irrilatingly 
and deceptively. 'I’he urge towards this ideal 
had been working in him all along, ihough he 
does not appear to have explicitly tLated it any- 
where. 

4113 Ready-made Nvisibers a Clog 
Now iuid again, he realised the futility of 

attemiiluig to enmncrate all the possible sub- 
divisions of a class and give their numbers in a 
ready-made form. It acted as a clog. He felt that 
one way of checkmating the surging onslaught 
of the book-world and reducing the obesity of 
his schedule would be to share with classifiers 
the task of reaciring co-extensiv<‘ness. He felt 
the need for throwing on them the duty of 
building up by themselves some of the class 
numbers at least. 
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4114 Tactics op ‘‘ DmoE Like " 

He succeeded to some extent in caiTving out 
tliis nisli by addiiu;- at several places of the 
Complete Tables iuistitictionb like '* Subdivided 
like the mam cla&sifieathm trom 000 — 999 ” 
or “ Hay be subdivided like 620 — 699 or 
“ Divided like 940 — 999 The finst two tricks 

have been christened '* Subject Device " and 
the third " Creogiaijliical Device ” by the Colon 
clasbificfititiH and the Pi'ohijoinena to library 
cla.bsification. These deAucea can take us with 
ease very much neaier to the ideal of co-exten- 
siveness and they incidentally invest a scheme 
with a heIi)Jul innemunic and secure for 

it automatic tuiiformity to the Canon of Con- 
sistent Older. 

4115 Tactics of Cl tier axd Beoavx 
The tactlc^ of equixiiihig classifiers with a 
weaijon callable ui being turned on any subject 
at will instead of laboriously and exhaustively 
anticixiaimg and xnoiidiug class numbei’s in 
advance nu- tver^ possible Ime of movement of 
knowledge and of book>, had, however, ali-eady 
been familiarised by otheis. ( 'harles A. Cutter 
had pio\idtd <i sepaiate ' Local list ’ or geogra- 
phical schedule and a sepaiate table of Common 
Subdivisions, d ames Dulf Drown had similarly 
provided an independent set of “ Chitegurical 
tables Numliei's from these can be attached 
to any class inunber to make a closer approxi- 
mation to the ideal of co-exteusiveness. 
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4116 Deavey's Penalty for Hesitancy 

Dewey, too, had used eomraon sulidiyisioiis, 
but he failed to leave them in the hands of 
classifiei-s. It was not till 1932 that he saw the 
wisdom of doing so. It was only in the 13th 
edition of the Decimal clmsif cation published 
that year that the Common Subdivisions were 
given indoi)endent status of their omi — elabo- 
rated to a considerable extent and with freedom 
to subdivide further according to them onto 
laws of growth. In recognition of their freedom 
they were established in a separate table — 
Table 2 at the end of the Decimal clasaificaiion. 
The penalty for his not having done it from the 
start, although (or is it because !) his contem- 
porary couiitryiiian Ciittei* had, is the awkward 
situation and special adjustment referred to in 
the Introduction to that table: 

" The following suhaivislons Introduced by 0, 00 or 000 may 
be annext to the number for any subject if 0 or 00 bubclivismns 
are not already specially provided under that subject. If a 5 
or 00 division his been thus used in the main ‘ hies ,i corres- 
ponding extra 0 01 - 00 must be introduced before ..i.e s gnlflcant 
digits I — 9 of form divisions here given: <■.!/. 052 005 i-eprescnts 
In main tables Municipal civil service and a p-riodical on 
Municipal government will be 252.0005 and nor i o ‘responding 
to usual procedure, 352.05, which represents, as Indicated In 
main tables, local government In Asia; similarly essays on 
Italian history (where only a single 0 is printed In the main 
tables) would be 945.004, not 945.04, which represents Age of 
the Communes. 

"While variation in number of O’s used in different parrs of 
the Classification to designate features provided for in these tables 
of common subdivtsions may at Ist sight seem confusing, there 
need be no difficulty, if the classifier will, when 1 of these 
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tables bas to be applied, see whether a 0 or 00 has or has not 
been attacht to the number for the subject 

These two pai-agraphs show how the mnemonic 
advantage has been spoiled by not having made 
this ‘ Common tSubdivision Deiice ’ a conscious 
and organic part of the scheme from the 
begiiming. Dewey attemjited to enumerate the 
common subdivisions mider each class and 
thereby unnecessarily swelled the schedules and 
inadveidantly deviated from a consistent or 
mnemonic use of numbers. Nor was he able to 
enumerate them for eveiy sub.ieet. But every 
specific subject, however minute its extension, 
may call for fui-the}* subdivision by the Common 
►Subdivision Device. "Witness the examples and 
exercises in (’liapters 31 and 34. The thirteenth 
edition, no doulit, decided to make an alliance 
with classifiers and shift to them the task of 
working out class numbers with common 
subdivisions. But it could not vfipe out the 
remains of the ad hoc common subdivisions 
already scattered in the Complete Tables and 
reduce the obesity of the latter on account of 
theii; inconsistent and mmmemonic develoji- 
ment we have mentioned. 

4117 Phase-Analysis Implied 
However, the introduction of Table 2 is a 
definite move to facilitate easy approach to the 
ideal of co-extensiveness. It also implies a tacit 
recognition of the value of the Phase- Analysis 
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described in Part 3 of tbis book. James 
BroAATi’s ‘ Categorical table ’ also implied it. 
But even greater clarity, economy, consistency, 
mnemonic effect and hospitality would have 
been gained if attention had been paid also to 
what has been described as Facet- Anal vsis in 
Part 2. 


4118 BEvnEv's ¥101® of Fame 
To say this is not to find fault with Dewey. 
He has achieved enough to be immortalised and 
be provided with a special niche of fame, even 
by his one bold attack on the notatioral barrier. 
To exploit the territory so conquered to the 
maximum ])ossible extent and to consolidate the 
position — to do that alone — ^^vas the task of a 
life-time. It is easy for us wlio stand on liis 
shoulders, as it were, to say “ ITe was so near 
it and yet lie did not roach it but it would 
be irresponsible, ungrateful and irreverent to 
say so. 

412 Dewey O'^eepoa^tseed 
DeAA'ey’s first victory in the teclmique of 
classification proved so fruitful in the then state 
of knowledge and books that llicrc A\’as no 
immediate incentive to look ahead foE dangers 
yet to come or to fortify the position against 
them. However new dangers have already eome. 
The march of knowledge, the specialisation 
that is now going on to the nth degree and the 
minute divisions and the imthought-of cross- 
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sections of knowledge on wMcli books are now 
being written, render even the 907 pages of the 
schedule of the Bocimal clafisification inade- 
quate. Its thousands of classes are virtually 
reduced to the status of tlie old ‘ broad divi- 
sions ’ wilhin which unhelpful, imfiliatory, 
alphabetical scattering regains supremacy. This 
is keeping us once again far from the ideal 
of co-extensiveness. 

4121 Dewey Reeks New Auliance 
The Decimal Fraction Notation is over- 
powered; it has spent itself; it needs to be re- 
inforced by some new principle to push through 
the fresh, formidable notatioiial barrier that lias 
once again come in the way. On the simple 
ground of economy twhich incidentally respects 
mnemonics) the oenius of Dewey had already 
sensed the need for a new principle in budding 
schedules of classification. True he has not 
stated this principle in abstract terms. But it 
is found expressed in concrete form by the 
provision of ‘ Table 3 Languages ’ and ‘ Tabic 4 
Philological Divisions ’ at the end of the more 
recent editiojis of the Decimal classijication. In 
the introduction to the former, Dewey writes : 

“The table below Includes all Individual languages... To 
subdivide the [a] language is to preflv the language figures, os 
given in this table to the phllologic numbers given in Table 4 

Table 4 itself hrt.-. at the top: 

“All the languages in Table 3 can be subdivided ... by 
* adding the figures below". 

Facet- Analysis I Meccano Principle 1 ! 
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4l22j Meccano Principue by 'Degrees 
But evidently pi’e-ocmpation -witli consolida- 
tion work prevented tlie obvious next step of 
providing- the same language schedule for Lite- 
rature also. If it had been done economy 
would have been ideal and mnemonics auto- 
matic. But space is wasted on Table 5 Avhich 
is identical with Table 3 but for each number 
having an initial ‘ 8 ’ in the former and a ‘ 4 ’ 
in the lattei*. But at least mnemonics is re- 
tained for the numbers for langiiages whether 
they are applied to the Main Class ‘ 4 Philo- 
logy ’ or ‘ 8 Literature Tlie 14th edition hjs 
amalgamated the two tables reducing wasteful- 
ness to giving both the 4-initialb'd and 8-ini- 
tialled Imiguage nmnbers in par? I cohnims. 
The ]\reccaiio Principle is thus i -jgnised by 
slow degi’ees. 

4123 Dewey's Penalty for Restricted Use 
In the Main Class ‘ 61 jSledicine ’ a splendid 
opportunity for similar economy and mnemo- 
nics has been missed. A different set of 
numbers is used for ‘ Organs ’ imder ‘ 611 
Anatomy ‘ 612 Physiology ‘ 616 Pathology ’ 
and ‘ 617 Surgery Ko subdivision on the 
basis of the ‘ Train of Organ Characteristics ’ 
is given under ‘ 618-9 Pediatrics ’ or under any 
of the subdivisions of ‘ 619 Veterinary Medi- 
cine This has had a deleterioits effect on 
working out the problem divisions of ‘Medicine’ 
as minutely as modem literature demands. 
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Many of the divisions of ‘ Medicine ’ are thus 
reduced to the status of the old * broad divi- 
sions ' and tlie aiTaneemeiit of books is, 
therefore, routed once again by alphabetical 
scattering. E^ery other Main Class except 
‘ Lingfiiisti(.s ' and ’ Literatuie ' suffers in this 
way. The ideal of co-e\ten&iveness has again 
receded beye>ud leacii. That is the penalty for 
not exlenduu tlie Meciauo Principle to every 
subject but i-^nictin.; it 1 1 r . * subjects only. 

4124 Dei. 12 .L vr By-Passei> 

The uotatieiial hairier ubstiucting closer 
approach to the ideal oi co-extensiveness is 
formidable, even quite unpenetrable, if we 
continue to dejiend solely on the Decimal Frac- 
tion 2sotatiuii Priiicixilc* luch is now totally 
by-passed by several sjjeciii'’ subjects on which 
literatui'e is loithcunuiii.. In the examples 
worked out in the xneceaniE chaxjters, we have 
come acio-.* n '■laiicc-- m which the 

Decimal Cla>siti'atioii lOuudeietL It could go 
no furtliPi towaul" co-tvTe:‘'i’'eness though it 
used to s.*b, c ith Eiace and ease many problems 
in chissitic-cUion betoie the tremendous on- 
slaught I ji the jirogress oi sx^ecialised knowledge 
we are havmg to-day. 

4125 TO BE Checkmated 

The Facet-Analysis Pimciple \\hich has 
been intuitively and jjeihaps not quite cons- 
ciously mti'uduced tor the Mam Classes 4 
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Philology ’ and ‘ 8 Literature ’ must be delibe- 
rately coupled Avitli the Decimal Fraction 
Notation Principle. This ]lc^\ alliance will 
checkmate the by-passing. 

413 Ilf CENTRE FOR COLON CLASSIFICATION 
It is primarily to effect this alliance that the 
Colon Classification was devised. It has also 
incidentally solved many other minor problems 
found insoluble by the Decimal Classification. 
It has accepted all the fruits of the pioneering 
enterprise of Dewey. It has imquestioningly 
adopted the Decimal Fi-action Notation Prin- 
ciple in designing its notation. It studied the 
forces that overpowered the Decimal Classifica- 
tion and the occasional, isolateil n, .ves Dewey 
look by stroke o'i sheer genius to leet them in 
some situations. It explored why he 'was imable 
to continue them in all similar situations. By 
this process it found the necessary allies for the 
Decimal Fraction Notation in the Principles 
of Phase- and Facet-Analysis — not altogether 
new but, as already shown, found in an inci- 
pient, nebulous form in the later editions of the 
Decimal classification. It was found that what 
stood in the way of Dewey fully exploiting these 
principles was something inherently lacking in 
his notation. 

I 

4131 Tactics of Colon Notation 
The failure to exploit the Ih’tnciple of Facet- 
Analysis to make a closer approach to co- 
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extensiveness v as due to the absence of design- 
ing a special C’onnecting Symbol to attach one 
Facet to another. I’his defect was removed by 
the hiveiitioii of “ : " as an ordinal number 
lying bet^^een 0 and 1 and using it as the Con- 
nectmg Symbol. The Colon De\ ice is therefore 
Device Xo. 1 described in ‘ Chapter 6 Eight 
Devices ’ of Part 1 of the Colon classification. 
(IS Cl Kule 61). The “ : IS compared in the 
preface oi that book to “ the bolts and nuts in a 
Meccano set ". 

■1132 Auionomy roR Facets 
The provision of the Connecting (Symbol 
gives autonomi , so to speak, to each Facet and 
a Colon Xuniber is therefore like a federation 
of mdepeudent facets, AMth mutual afliinity no 
doubt but Without the need ior any one Facet 
to have Us fieeciom or iiower of growth cui-- 
taded or arrested m the mterests either of 
federation or or any lederatmg Facet. 

•±1321 Federated Xuaiber and 

CO-ExTENslA ENESS 

Each Facet has its own schedule of divisions, 
which can be expanded, within its own distinc- 
tive limits but without any mterference from 
those of others. It can be expanded to the 
necessary extent to reach co-extensiveness 
within Its own sphere. If aU Facets achieve 
this and they are set together and linked up 
and held together b) Colons, the resultmg Colon 
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Number takes us very close to the ideal of 
co-extensiveness, for it can individualise mail}' 
specific subjects which the Decimal Number 
cannot. 


4133 Value of Colox Device 

We shall now illustrate the value of using 
“ : ” as a Connecting Symbol. 

41331 Ambiguity Avoided 

We shall fii'st show how, on account of its 
absence, the Decimal Classification lands itself 
in ambiguity — the very fault whose removal is 
one of the aims of a classificatory language. 

By using Tables 3 and 4 gh en at the end of 
the Decimal classifioalion, we arrive at the same 
Decimal Numbers for two totals' different 
specific subjects as shown below: — 

t^pecific Subject 

Archaisms in (Sanskrit 
General account of Ifi-imary 
Prakrits 

Next we shall show how the capacity to reach 
co-extensiveness is lost because tliere is no con- 
necting symbol to fasten Facets together. 

A specific subject like “ Etymology in Ur- 
Keltic ” is possible. Its Decimal Number 
should be 491-62. But the specific subject 
‘ General account of Irish ’ will also get that 
number. ■ To avoid this ambiguity, Table 3 

m 


Decimcl 

Niiuhir 

491-27 

491-27 
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omits ‘ Keltic ’ and the result is that we have 
to mark the former hook simply ‘ 491-6 ’ whidi 
means only ‘ general account of Ur-Keltic ’ 
Thus the freedom to reach co-extensiveness has 
to be surrendered. 

On the contrary, with its special Connecting 
Symbol the Colon ('lassification is able to exer- 


cise its freedom. We get 
Specific Subject 

General account of Ur-Keltic P128 

Et^miology in Ur-Keltic P128:2 

Elements for given idea in 
Ur-Keltic P128:5 

General account of Irisli P1285 

Et^nnology of Irish P1285:2 


41332 Ereedom foe Facets 
Next it can be seen how the autonomy of eacli 
Facet to grow in its own way is curtailed be- 
cause there is no Connecting Symbol to fasten 
Facets together and federate them in a gentle 


and harmless way. 

Decimal 

Specific Subject 

Diseases of the stomach 616-33 

Tuberculosis of the stomach 616-33 

Tuberculosis 616-995 

Tuberculosis of the lungs 616-246 
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In the above the third di^it “ 6 ” which stanrls 
for ‘ Disease ’ lias its sfrowth an’cated by boiiisf 
attached to ' 33 Stomach ’ whieli belongs to 
another Facet. There Fore, it is imable to crow 
and reach co-extenaiveness ivith ‘ Tuberculosis 
whicli it does when it is free and unattached 
as in the numbcT 616 955. The result of “ 6 ’’ 
having’ been incapacitated tVoin gvnwina: and 
reaching co-extensiveness results in incapaci- 
tating the federated number 616-33 also from 
reaching co-extensiveness. Tt has to represent 
every disease of the ‘ Stomach ’ and so a pro- 
miscuous mixing results within that class. Li 
616-246 the Disease Facet is allowed to over- 
reacli the Organ Facet and grow so that that 
number rejiresents ‘ Tuberculosis of the lungs 
But this ex])edieucy of giving freedom to 
‘ Disease Facet ’ has iijso facto deprived the 
Organ Facet of its freedom to grow. 

On the other hand all this trouble is cut short 
by the iutroduction of a special Cuuuecting 
Symbol in the Colon Classification, 
get 

Specific Subject 

Diseases of the digestive system 
Diseases of the stomach 
Diseases of the gastric glands 
Infectious diseases 
Tuberculosis 


Tims we 

, Colon 
Number 

L2:4 

L24:4 

L246:4 

L:42 

L:421 
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Specific Subject 

Iiif^tioiis diseases of the 
digestive system 

Tuberculosis of the digestive 
system 

Infectious diseases of the 
stomach 

/rulierculdsjs o1 tlie stomach 

The a’)ove iiumbei'' un oaie the autonomy of 
each h acet and the eapa* n \ of the Colon Num- 
bers to reach co-extcusiveness. 

413-33 FnrEHOJM tn Niimreb of Facets 
FiniJm. li'c aiiloin/Uiy nhich is thus assured 
tothc tedeiating Facets makes the Colon (lassi- 
fication fedevafe any nmubej’ ol Facets without 
any embaras«inrnt or re'*tricliou. The absence 
of it makes (lie Htcima! ('lassification hesitant. 
It would not d.U'o lo add to tlie Facets — seldom 
would it go beyond tno. It finds itself forced 
to ignore Facet' and thereby fall short of the 
ideal of reaching cO'eNtensiveness. The re- 
marks at stage b of the i)roccdure, foimd imder 
most of tlie examples. c(»nc(un tin’s handicap of 
the Decimal (''a'Sificaiiou. 'fhe Decimal Ntun- 
ber 616 33 is to re])iesei<t not only every disease 
of the stomach but also ex cry aspect of haudliug 
each one of those diseases like ‘ Treatment \ 

‘ Surgery ‘ Diet-regulation ‘ After-care ’ 
and so on though ctiolog}', diagnosis and patho- 
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logy are provided for by special common sub- 
divisions. No wonder that classes like 616 33 
have to be looked upon as the old ' liroad 
divisions 

On the contrary, they all get subdi^ ided and 
separated because of the Connecting Symbol of 
the Colon Classification: 

Specific Subject Colon Number 

After-care in digestive 
diseases L2 -A :91 

After-care in gastric 
diseases L24 A :91 

After-care in gastric 
infectious diseases L24 :42 :9l 

Pathology of gastric tuber- 
culosis Ij24 :421 :4 

Treatment of gastric tuber 
eulosis L24 :421 :6 

Treatment of gastric tuber- 
culosis by gold L24:421:63118 

Surgery in gastric tuber- 
culosis L24 :421 :7 

After-care in gastric tuber- 
culosis L24 :421 :9] 

The above numbers lay bare the benefits that 
are bestowed by a special Combinijig Symbol 
and the extraoi’dinary power to approach the 
ideal of co-extensiveness that the Facet Prin- - 
ciple gives a scheme of classification. 
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114 Value of Faoet-Analtsis 
Apart from loyalty to the ideal of co-exten- 
sivem'bs, ( eii imder the most (‘ormidable fire of 
the modem subdivision of knowledge, the 
alliance of Decimal Fraction Notation and 
Facet-Analysis implemented to the full by a 
special Comiectmg Symbol bestows many other 
benefits on a scheme of classification. 

4141 Ecoxoiir ln Schedule-Space 
First, there is ecuiiomi . The schedule in each 
Facet has to list only relatively fundamental 
concepts. The lumibcr to be listed in each of 
the federating or constituent Facets therefore, 
grows only in arithmetical progi'ession. But 
the number of derived composite concepts 
con'esponding with the composite numbers got 
by combining the numbers of the constituent 
Facets in all possible ways grows in geometiical 
progression. If wc have, say, three facets nith 
10 divisions m the schedule of each, we have to 
list only 30 divisions on iho Folon Principle, but 
1,000 if it is not adopted- (See Prolc(jomcnu to 
library class ijioai ion; Pj). 134 — 139 for a fuller 
discussion). 

To put it hi a more concrete way, the sche- 
dules of the Colon classifcation extend to 178 
pages. Of these 33 are used up in giving illus- 
ti’ative schedules by Classic Device. Thus the 
effective number of pages is only 155. And yet 
its capacity to reach the ideal of co-extensive- 
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ness or the number of composite classes ilu\t 
cun be individualised is greater than those li&led 
in the 907 pages of schedules in the Vccimal 
dassificafion. To reduce *1110 size of the sche- 
dule to one-sixth is all-round economy — in cost 
and in the psychological tempo and physical 
energy involved in turning through the pages in 
day to day use. 

4142 Starilitv of Scheduije Terms in 
MEAN1N(, and XrMllER 

(Secondly, a list of fundamental constituent 
ideas is more stable than a list of derived com- 
posite ones. In the first place the ideas them- 
selves, do not change their coimotation or orien- 
tation as often in the former as in the latter. 
Tile Jimdamental ideas belong to a far deeper 
level. There is not usually as much agitation 
and turmoil at the dexiths as near the surface. 
Moreover the list oi fundamental ieeas needs 
enJargement far less frequently than the other 
list. The number of elements in chemistry are 
added to so rarely, while the number of com- 
pounds and mixtures is increased without num- 
iier by all kinds of variations. JSo is the relation 
between lists of J uiidauicntaL const it ucut con- 
cepts and of derived composite ones. Let us 
illustrate: 

41421 Business Cycle Demonstration 
During the last ten years, many hooks have 
appeared on agiicultnral crisis, business cycles 
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and the movement of crime statistics with busi- 
ness cycles. The 1932 edition of the Decimal 
clussijicalion had listed only one class involving 
‘ Business cycle it was 380 T21 which repre- 
sented the “ Theory of trade cycles Though 
‘ Business cycle ’ was not mentioned in the 
Complete Tables, the mdex showed the above 
number against it. Thus there was no means 
J'or classihers to hnd class nmnbers for the other 
two topics. They Uau to wait tiU the 1942 
edition came. This edition gave : 

(bpeoj/ic HubjLot. Decimal Number 

Agricultural crisn> 338 15 

Crime and utismess cycles 3t)4:-26 

No classiher could have arrived at these num- 
bers; they are quite arbitrary. 

In the Colon Classification, ‘ Agriculture ’ 
belongs to the Business h'acet and ‘ Business 
cycle ’ to the ‘ Economic Eacet’ of the Main 
Class Economics and m these Facets they have 
■the respective numbers 9J and 74. Thus any 
classifier will get : 

■iptci/ft I'liiOjtti Colon Number 

'liieoiy of busmess c^ cles X:74 

ligricultiu-ai crisis X9J :74 

Crune and business cycles Y1:450X:74 

If to-morrow we get books on ‘ Crisis in textile 
industry ' or ‘ Crisis in motor-car industry ’ or 
‘ Crisis in air-craft industry ’, classifiers have 
no means of finding Decmial Numbers for them. 
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They \m 11 Imve to wait till another edition of ilu' 
Decimal cla.ssificatioii lists them. But they caii 
themselves build the following Colon Numbers 
for them; they will, in order, be; 

X9M7:74 

X9D5113:74 

X9D535:74 

It can thus be seen that the number of new 
classes to be added to the Decimal Schedule is 
far greater than those to be added to the Colon 
Schedules, as the former are composite and new 
ones may crop up overnight, while the latter aie 
fundamental ones which do not take shape 
except at long intervals. 

4143 Altoxomy for Classifiers 
The achievement of the Colon Classihcation in 
this matter is a great advantage. Classifiers who 
tlepeud on it v\ili not be obliged to hold up their 
uoik and look to the classiticationist for the 
number of a new juudamental class as often 
as they must if they work with tiu Decimal' 
Classification. Tins autonomy of classifiers is 
of considerable value. 

4144 Automatic Mnemonics 
In a scheme which adopts Facet Prmciple 
or the Prmciple j?epresented by the Colon 
Device, mnemonic representation becomes auto- 
matic: Take ‘ Business cycle ’ there is no de- 
finite digit representing it in all the three 
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Decimal Numbers 380124, 338 15 and 364-26. 
But the six Colon Numbers s^iven in the pre- 
ceding section show forth readily “ 74 ” as the 
mnemonic mimber for it. This is what is called 
‘ Scheduled mnemonics ' ( Prolegomena to 

h'hrarji clai-'^ifcaiinu Dp. 121 — 128). 

4145 UNSCHUDirrmD IMnemontcs 
IMaking mnemonics .automatic at this level 
releases the classifier to ])ay attention to what 
(S.-ime book. P]). 129 — 136) has been called 
‘ unscheduled mmanonics With their aid 
even on the rarer occasions when a new division 
has to be opened in the schedule of a Pace!, a 
classifier who is well alluiK'd can fix its number 
without reference to the classificationist. For 
all those who have absorbed the spirit behind 
‘ imsehediilcd mnemonics ' will arrive at the 
same number. We have exiierienced this suffi- 
ciently often to make this slatement. 

4146 PoTEVcv or rxsciir;D(rr^i) JilNEiroNK's 
The more the ‘ Cuscheduled mnemonics ’ arc 
worked out object ivel\, guided by some deep 
fimdamental couceiits. the more powerful will a 
scheme of classification taking full advantage 
of the alliance of Decimal and Colon Prmciples 
be and the more assuredly it -will stand fom’- 
sqmii’e against the on-slaughts of the j)r ogress 
of knowledge — its progressive atomisation, its 
endless and varied jiermutations and combina- 
tions, its sliifting realig-nment of boundaiies, its 
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snvprisp synthesis, in fact everything tlnh 
shakes sclieines o" classiheatio]! le their very 
foundation and reduces them to tlie limbo of 
old ‘ broad di^dsious ’ if not to imsightly debris. 

4147 FiTvTiieu Ai.f.iAXCE Xeeued 
The resilience of a scheme of classification 
does not reach its maximum (>Ten witli Facet 
Analysis. Forces may £>ather in the knowledge 
world and so sha]je the book-world that they 
again imdeimine Hu* cai-jK-dy oJ a scheme of 
classification to urike the clo.se.*,l a])proach to the 
ideal of co-extensivene,sK, (wen though it baats 
itself on tlie secure alliance of the Decimal and 
(Joloii Principh's. llu-'e are factors in the 
luiowledge-norld and more particularly in the 
Ixiok-world which lie oulside the jurisdiction of 
Facet-Analysis. T^o bring them under control, 
and deal with them in sucli a way that ihey do 
not put up a barrier in the aijproacli to the 
ideal of co-extensiveness, the alliance between 
Decimal Fraction Notation and C’olon Notation 
should be further strengthened. 

115 Pii rsL Axali&is is iiLE Neu' A;j.y 
T he Piinciple of J-’hasc-.Vnal}bi.s developed 
in Paid 3 of this Pook is uic iic\. ai^}' to be taken. 
AV e have already stated that Cutter and Brown 
had shewn the way. But theii- Secondary 
J'hase,- and those of i)ost-l932 Dewey were 
mixtures. The Colon Cla.'-sificalion lias resolved 
tlum and recognised and pio*'i(Td different 
methods of treatment for three tyi^es. 
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4151 Mtxtttre of Phases 

‘ Table 2 Coiniuoii Subdivisions ’ of the Deci- 
mal classifo'iti-jn is a bewildeiing couglomera- - 
tion of se\’ei‘al ty])es. Commentaries on 
Rules 33D and 321) Imve illustrated this. Even 
the so-eaUed “ 0 “ 00 ’’ and “ 000 ” gToups 

of common subdivisions have no individuality 
of their oa\ii. Each of tliese subgroups is also 
a hopeless luivtiur. the Connecting 

Symbols are clunisv. It is worst with ‘ 0001 ’ 
which stands for liie mobt rllal comiectiou of 
' Relation 

41511 IvEGBESSitE EfFECX OF THE JkllXTURE 
How the eongJomeraie nature of the divisions 
themselws mid the clumsiness of the Connecting 
Symbols confused Dewey! He began as an 
apostle oJ' filiatory arrangement and harnessed 
the Decimal Eiaction Isutation to dispel and kill 
out the demon of alphabetical scattering and its 
subtler aiidnioiecaptiiating form— alphabetical 
miiemonifs. Dut the coiifusion in question was 
so acute that he ei en i ecommended the sacrifice 
of this pi-miai.\ and Jile-ioiig priirciple which 
had brought him all tlie success and all the 
glory that have rightly gone to iimi. Witness 
the iialJios oi ibe recommendation in the 1932 
edition oj" rhi' adoption — sliall we say regression 
to — tlie adoption, optional though it be, of 
tlie insiind, scaitering, superficial, inhuman, 
alphabetical mnemonics. - Here is the pathetic 
45 
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paragraph taken from the introduction 1o 
‘ Tal)le 2 Common .Subdivisions 

“ If preferred letters may be substliuted for d’s us^-d m 
tables. As a result of pareful study the followiut; lette's aio 
suggested as bringing about by alphabetic ai i .ingeiuoiil a 
desirable order d (language, dialect), / (/orm), K (time, trono- 
logy). P (place), r (lelatlon), v (uiewpolnt)”. 

4152 Resolution by Colon ('lassifkiation 

The Colon Classification resolved them, in the 
first edition, into two tj^ies: the ‘ ('ommon .Mub- 
division ’ and the ‘ Point of View ’ or ‘ I’ias 
In the second edition, it separated I'rom the 
latter a third ty])e which it has called tlie ‘ Liist 
octave ’ and ‘ Penultimate octave Jl uses dis- 
tinctive Comiecting Symbols for all the three 
species of .Secondary Phases, so that they are 
easily recognised and, what is more, ‘xpecific 
subjects which differ only in hai lug Secondary 
Phases of diftV'rent species gel grouiied aceorcl- 
ing to their Secondary Phases and the groups 
themselves follow one another in a helpful 
filiatory order. 

The Connecting Symbols are devised udth 
great eeononi}' and in <»rganic relation with the 
notational ])Tincii)l(>s of h\rcet-Analy..is. 

4153 LaSI' and l*ENULTmATK OCTA\T5 

Of these the third species (those managed by 
the Last Octave and Penultimate Octave Prin- 
ciples) is the most fascinating and potent one. 
It could also be said to mark a highwater 
mark of notational achievement and elegance. 
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Its discovery was made when the second edition 
was goint; through the press and some of the 
schedules m Part 2 had been printed. We 
were denied the opportunity, therefore, of • 
taking full advantage of its potency and chop- 
ping oif some more of the divisions enumerated 
in the schedules of some of the Facets, The 
slimness that will be obtained by doing so will 
make the schedule ei'en more compact 
graceful. V^'e hope to do it in the next edition. 

A ^’isualisation of the reason why the terms 
‘ Last Octave ' and * Penultimate Octave ' were 
coined will be iomid, along with an account of 
the mathematical siguiticance of the Device in 
the theory of pure ordinals, in the Modern 
librarian* 


4154 Bias Device 

The separation of the Third Species from the 
Second Species of Secondary Phase has to some 
extent reduced its haccidity. Its Connecting 
Symbol is quite simple. The method of attach- 
ing this species to the IT-imary Phase is called 
Bias Device. Along with its degenerate foims 
of Auto-Bias Device and Modified Bias Device 
described in Chapter 35 of this book, it has 
made its own conti ibution to the making of a 
closer aiiproach to co-exteusiveness. 

*Raj,gakaiuvr (S. R.). Impact between mathematics and 
' librai 7 science, (Modern libraiian. V. 10. 1940. Pp. 22-33). 
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4155 CoBJUioN Rubdivistons Device 
Tlie first species of Secondary Phase, called 
('omraon Subdivisions, vas the first lo be ])er- 
fected. They may be said to have come out in 
the Colon Classification even in the liist instance 
“ full as an egg ”, On the notatiunal side it is 
remarkable for some bold tricks. 

41551 Need for Connecting Stmrol Evided 
The need for a Connecting Symbol was by- 
passed by using a distinctive species of symbols 
to represent the Common Subdivisions them- 
selves — ^the lower case letters of the Noman 
alphabet (to be in italics when printed). If we 
remember that more than half the volumes in a 
library need class numbers with a Common Sub- 
division, we can realise hov much ’s gained by 
not having to write an extra Connectmg Symbol 
in their case. The advantage is indeed so great 
that the tfoleyomena to library claasification 
(l^p. 163 — 175) has gone to the extent of im- 
provising a special canon to emjihasise the 
economy it effects. It is called the Canon of 
Distinctiveness. 

41552 Priority Secured 
A second triumph of the Colon Classification 
m the matter of Common Subdivisions is the 
securing of priority in arrangement for a 
specific subject with this Secondary Phase over 
the ones which have their Primary Phase 
either bare or followed by Secondary Phases of 
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other species. TVhat enabled it to seeui’e this 
IS Rule 0241 ot Part 1 of the C olon dassiiicafion 
which reads: 

“0211 Anj I’umbPi toilowea b^ a bmall lettei shall ha\e 
piecedenee mei iiumbei itaelr 

e 1 / B63i lias piecedenee o\ei B63 L23 45a has piecedenee 

oiei L23 46”. 

The pnasibility ot such a trick is again a 
denioiibiiat"Hi tuat tlie declaiaiion of indepen- 
dence oi oidiual nmnbei- against cardinal 
nimibeis is nill oi ijoiciiiianuts nhieh await to 
be made iiuidiiest and a\ailable tor use. 

41553 VtuLF or Ameeior Position 

’v^ hat is sLcuied b\ the nommon Subdivision 
Pence o^ the colon t. lasbini tiiion is described 
by Blisa WHO 1 as dmeiopc'U ihe term ‘ Anterior 
position ' m tins coxiutctiuii. i^See A system of 
IJibUoyicqjnu classi Jutdioii P}!. 15). He says: 

It seeiiis 11 1 e o .len lo collOL.te the geneial tieated 
gfeueialh milIi cut i il i.i i a specii'llj, <uid to follow that 
iMth the spct 1 I tactd geucidllj, than it would be to inteipose 
the Idigt nil So or iui<, ti'auious tUd auMiiaij mAteiuu between 
ibe gene.n ai ' il do elj itiated si bo umate special items 
Manj cUasiiic ■- u ^ ui le aons stated abo e and 

will place inco (I'liortlla ifcod'- lui iu\iliai:) items anteiioi 
to the oujjHct cid it-5 lUidii'jO'is In the oidei of 

books 01 1 la 101 <1. t i t ii lation, ii aeenis more 

comenieiii fj lie me itleieuci autiliaij and miscellaneous 
items ot geneial scope pieceuc iLc stecial and to a\oid placing 
them between ihe geneial subjc inii the opec.al tieaunent ot 
It, followed lit me geneial tieatn it of its special blanches 
The antenoi po ition toi them (lete ence, miscellaneous and 
auxilia V it nisi ' til*- most liatincti' c as well as the more 
cone enient ” 
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In other words an anterior position for sjjcci- 
fic subjects with common subdivisions will be 
more helpful and filiatory. It is a stroke of 
good fortune that this was secured by the Colon 
Classification by such a neat and simple nota- 
tional device. 

41554 "Pailuee of Dewtdy 

In the Decimal Classification, the Connecting 
;Symbol ‘ 0 ' inteipolates Common Subdivisions 
between the basic class and its suliordinate 
divisions based on its o\mi distinctive charac- 
teristics. It thus fails lo secure “ anlei ior posi- 
tion ” for the Common Subdivisions. 

41555 Fitted wiTn Facets 

Another outstanding feature that disthi- 

guishes the treatment of Common Subdivisions 
by the Colon Classification is the provision of 
Facets for mosi oi them. They are Ceographi- 
cal and|or Chi-onologioai hdeeLs. There are 
liules in Chapter 2 oi Fart 1 oi the Colon classi- 
jication which define these h'acets and the way 
in which a Common Subdivision Digit should be 
amplified by them. In result the iiurpose 
served by these Facets is to reach almost abso- 
lute co-extensiveness in speeihc subjects wJiich 
involve Common Subdivisions like ‘ Bibliogra- 
phies ‘ Laboratories Exhibitions ‘ Institu- 
tions ‘ Societies ’ ‘ Survey or descriptive 
account ”, * History ‘ Biograjiby , and ‘ Col- 
lected works and selections It also secui’es 
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‘ Tndiridualisn^ion ’ of work*? "when the Common 
Subdivisio]! is ■ ISkfemoidal volumes ‘ Periodi- 
cals \ ■ Yearbooks or directories ‘ Confe- 

reuces ‘ Acts or bills or codes ‘ Reports 
‘ l^tatistic.s ■ Commissions or ('ommittees ’ and 
‘ Collected voi'ks and selections 

41556 Vuj'E OF Facets 
This is a neAv jmd helpful featui’e. Sets 
of periodical publications, for example, are 
arranged by the Colon Xotation in quite a filia- 
tni V way. The absence of a similar device in 
the Decimal Classification, or for the matter 
of that in any other sclieme, reduces the sub- 
class ‘ Periodical Publicarion>, ’ in any class to 
a hot«-h-p( r'-h in ohich <»rd, i has to be main- 
taiiK'd by means oilu i than notational — an 
obvious mai'k of defeat. In academic and busi- 
ness libraries vJiere pei-iodical literatur--' is the 
very essence of their service, there is literallv 
no filiatory ai ranaement or mechanisation of 
it an-'iiiM pci'iojicals nhen they are classified by 
the Decimal Classification. This problem has 
been coni])le1Cy sohed by tho Colon Classifica- 
tion. 

41557 CoAtEHbrox or Vrnp.K ixto Class 
The Conn non Subdivision Device, as deve- 
loped in the Colon Classification, converts each 
period]! al into a distinct class i.e. a periodical 
is Ixi'L' mt AiASED i.r. no two p(*riodicals can have 
the same Chuss XuPib.’i- So also in the case of 
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yearbooks, directories, conferences, acts, vo- 
])orts. commissions and committees. It is usual 
to call them ‘ Form Classes 

416 lNDniuL'Aij,smo> 

The concept of ‘ Ixdimdl'alisvtion ueods 
examination. It is not exact h co ex eusiveiicjs, 
although in some cases it may meaa that alone, 

4161 Ixon ini'Ai.isATTOv op S lurcr 
The specific subject 'Algeln;'.', the ('oloii 
Number ‘ B2 ' and the j^eciiua' Number ‘ 512 ’ 
are co-extcnsiA’’e. The numliers • 132 ’ and ' 5^2 ’ 
therefore individualise ‘ Algebra The sjiecific 
subject ‘ Christian thculc^y Bie Colon Number 
‘ Q6:3 ’ and the Uecimal Niunbcr ‘ 23 ’ are co- 
extensive. The numoers 'Q6:3' and ‘ 23 ’ there- 
fore individualise ‘ Christian theolosy^ 

The specific subject ‘ A\oidance of contract 
ill British Law and the Colon Numlicr 
‘ Z3 ;3 :4 ’ are co-exteusive and this Number 
thciefore individualises the abov’o subject. In 
rhe Jtecimal ClassiUcation, it Las to be put in 
the more extensive class ‘ 347 4 Contracts in 
B'litish Law ’ and this Nniaber does not thcre- 
(oie individualise it. The specific subject 
‘ Ijil'e of Kierkegaard ’ and the C'olon Nnmbei 
‘n-f]\I13’ are co-extensivc and this number 
tlierefore individualises the above subject. In 
the Ifecimal Classification, it has to be ])ut in the 
inciv extensive class M09 2 iiives of philoso- 
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pliers ’ and this number does not therefore 
individualise it. 

In the above case'?, individualisation is equi- 
valent to the class number reachinsf co-exten- 
siveness with the specific subject. In other 
words, it is the specific subject that is individua- 
lised. 


4162 lNDTvn>r.u:.TS4TT0X of Work 

On the other hand, consider ‘Kolloid Zeits- . 
chrift ’. So far as its specific subject is con- 
cenied, the Colon Number ‘ E235 ’ and the 
Decimal Number 541-3452 ’ both individualise 
it, since they are eo-extensive with it. So far 
as subject niatt('r is couceiiud the Indrtdua- 
LiSATTOX lias been comifioted by these numbei-s. 
But ‘ E2 ;j 5/// ‘ and “511345205’ carry the 
individualie>aUon lurther tm the basis of the 
form of expobilinn. Thus we use the terra 
iNnn’iDrALTSiiiox to show achievement other 
than co-exiensiveness with the subject matter 
expounded. Once Ixdril* causation is detached 
from co-extensiveness and is made to refer to 
matters other than subject matter, we shall 
extend its ii-e still further. The Colon Number 
‘ E235)h 55:N06 ’ carries the Indkidualisation 
iurther than E235;» or its Decimal sjTionym 
541-345205; in fact it Ixdrtdualises the work 
itself. Now this is a great advantage in library 
arrangement. 
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iNDiyiDUALisATiON is thiis Used also in the 
sense of Indiyidtjalisation of Work. In the 
Colon Classification, works which expomid in 
the forro of ‘ IMemorial rohnnes ’ ‘ Periodicals 
‘Yearbooks and directories’, ‘Conferences’, 
‘ Acts, bills or codes ’, ‘ Peports ’, ‘ Statistics ’, 
‘ Reports of commissions and committees ’ and 
‘ collected works and selections ’ are Tnottidua- 
LTSEP. In the Decimal classification, Indivi- 
urALTSATTON is no1 reached in this sense. 

41621 Potency wtttt classics 

iNniVTDFATyTSATTON is onlv another name for 
the CoNYERSTON of the work itself into a class 
by itself. In almost all schemes Racred Woiks 
are so individualised. In some schemes some 
literary works like the dramas of Rhakespeare 
are individualised. In the Colon Classification, 
all literary works are individualised without 
any e\cei)iion. It aoes even fnrllu'r. Tnoi\ 7- 
nrATjsATTOx or ‘ CouA’crsion inlo a class hv 
itself ’ is attained in the case of all Classics 
and Periodical Publications also. Tliis is a 
great adi^antage as it automaiically h'ads to the 
assembling of all the auxiliary literature on a 
classic next to the work in tlie most helpful 
order. (See section ‘ 353 Classic Device ’ of 
Chapter 35 of this book). This is another 
achievement of far-reaching advantage. It 
helps the fulfilment of the Laws of Library 
Rcience in an unthought of, hut much needed, 
direction. 
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4163 Individualisaiton of book 
The Colon Classification individualises books 
(not works, it must be noted) in another way. 
In this, a book is not converted into a class by 
itself. A Book Nr aider is added after its class 
number, separated by some space (or written 
below it), in order to distinguish it from the 
other books lielonging to the same class. The 
combined class number and book nimiber thus 
got is called Call Kuaidli!. {See Rules 01, Oil, 
012 and 0121 of Part I of the Colon classifcor 
tion). 


41631 Book Nuaibee 

The need for individualisiag the books be- 
longing to the same class has been felt ever since 
Dewey made classification practicable and scien- 
tific. ^Several attempts have been made to build 
helpful Book Xiunbers. 'Various have been the 
trains of characteristics chosen to build them. 

41632 Aathou ]Mark5 

Author Marks like Cutter Numbers, Merrill 
Numbei-s, Jasl Numbers and Brown Numbers 
have been built upon tJie basis of author- 
characteristic. But they do not individualise 

(1) different copies of the same book; 

(2) different editions of the same book; 

(3) different volumes oL a multi-volumed 

book ; and in some cases 

(4) books b) ditferent authors the first 
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three letteis of whose names are 
identical. 

41633 Date IMabjcs 

the year of publication is another charac- 
teristic on which the building of Book Numbers 
has been based by some. Biscoe numbers in- 
A’ented in 1885 are a well known example of 
this kind. This is better than Author-Marks. 
But even here the different volumes of a multi- 
Amlumed book are not individualised. 

41634 Language Marks 
There is also another characteristic that 
deserves consideration — ^the language of the 
book. It is not helpful to mix up in a class all 
Ihe books written in different Ian- aages. Rea- 
ders will feel hap])ier, their time will be saved 
and their psychological tempo Avill be preseiwed 
at a pleasant_levol if separate language groups 
are J'ormed among the books that have the same 
specific suliject. T4ie need i’oi- this has been 
telt by the Classification Deciinele. But it has 
achieved this by loading the already over- 
crowded or over-lengthened class number. 

4164 Colon Book Number 
The Colon Classification is perhaps the first 
to achieve strict and absolute iNDmnuALiSATioN 
OF THE Books in a class by a system of Book 
Numbers built in organic relation to the class 
numbers themselves in such a way that books 
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having the same specific subject stand auto- 
matically divided into different linguistic 
groups; those vithin each linguistic group are 
arranged bx their date of publication; and the 
volumes ot a niultivoliuned book also are indivi- 
dualised and yet obliged to btand together. 

It is muiecessaii to give here fuU details of 
the method of buildmg Colon Book Numbers. 
They are foimd in Chapter 02 of Part 1 of the 
Colon clabsification. A detailed comparative 
study of different kinds of Book Numbers will 
be found in the Prolegomena to library classi- 
fication, Pp. 175 — ^180. 
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PKOBLEMK, SOLVED ^VND UNSOLVED 

We are now in a position to collect together 
some of the unsolved, problems in classifieatory 
technique. Before doing so it may be helpful 
to recapitulate what has been solved. 

420 Br ide and Rule 
In Chapter 41 we saw how several problems 
in designing schemes of classification had been 
successively solved. Their soliitici o ■' aried with 
their natui'e. And yet most of them involved 
one fundamental principle. The invention and 
sharpening of the devices used in the solution 
depended on a jirior separation of the problem 
info their simpler elements. The closer tlie 
analysis and the nearer it took us towards tlie 
elements, the more iiouerful and successful 
could be the devices. It is the coalescence of 
several difficulties — an alliance on their part — 
that baffles us. Divide and Rule is an efficient 
method as much in subduing them as it is in 
political sjihere. It is further the only one of 
the classical Pancha Tantras fPive methods) 
available in the sphere of classification. 

4201 Analogy jn Sciencb 
It is the same as in physical and natural 
sciences. The successive isolation of the mole- 
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culo, the atom, the electron, the neutron and 
the positron are the landmarks in the progress 
of the former, which srave incieasin^lv superior 
control over the snb.'ject. The successive isola- 
tion of the ti'^sne. the cell, the c.nuplasm. the 
protoplasm, tlie nuclens and the gene are the 
landmarks in the ])rogress of the hiologii-al 
sciences Avhich helped to devise more and W-e 
pow’erful teclmiques to jn-ohe into the nivstere.-; 
of life. 

4202 A iNloRAL a Sapeguard 
A fitither se]iaration of even greater potency 
is that nf action in living body from action in 
test-tubes — bio]iln>ics and biocheniisti-y from* 
ordinan- ])hysics and ordinary chemistry — ami 
global view fiom partial view as in the'separa- 
tion of field ])syehology from the ordinan- one. 
This again has led to the iiivention of extra- 
ordinary devi( es and new attitudes which take 
us nearer t<i an understanding of the mysteries 
of life. Tlii> is a fundamental tnniiiig point 
in tlie ])rogress of science. It has taught ns 
that the final stages in a solution will involve 
not ab>t7-action.s alone — ^not merely qualities 
w-hich uniformi'-e even thing but also what 
Blake calls ‘ individuating paiticnlarities ' — 
analysis alone but synthesis a.s well. One must 
develop devices to keep vital wholes intact, 
respecting their unanalysability, and yet under- 
stand theii' nivsteries and put them to the best 
use. 
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4203 Respect for Integrated Wholps 
This respect for intesp-ated wholes is in 
demand in book-classification too. Books ('em- 
bodied thought) are, in the ultimate, manifesta- 
tion of the continuously varyine: unique 
prota]ilasm and may, therefore, turn out to be 
equally protean and unique. As in natural 
science and psycholoay, so in libraTv cla'^sifica- 
tion. A sta 2 :e udll be reached— particularly 
with seminal boolrs (the claesics of Clianter 35) 
when etfoids to i-eduee them to fixed and ri^id 
formula.^ will be defied. Like proto] »la':m they 
will lose their identitv when sliced uuth the 
mental microtome ; they null become like micros- 
copic preparations, lifeless and useless. A 
realisation of this factor too is a^ essential in 
inventins? devices as austere abstraction and 
ruthless resolution. 

421 SoLrTD Probtxws 
Lot us now review, from this fundamental 
an^le, the clas'^ificatory problems already solved. 

4211 First Landmark; 

The first landmark in the progress of r-lassi- 
ficatory science was the separation of the fin din" 
out of the specific subjects of books and that of 
mechanising their arrangement wit lOut the need 
for ah ivitio determination or each subsequent 
occasion. The device that emei- >1 from thi® 
first act of separation .was the Tn ansi avion of 
specific subjects into Oedhtat umbers. 
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4212 Se(X)nd Landmark; 

Dewey forged this device as an act of intui- 
lion but did not exx^loit its possibilities fully as 
ii was not objectively recognised and pursued. 
I'lic f'oloii Classification filled up this gap. As 
staled in the Pi‘oh<iomcitn t>. ^ihrary claa-'iifca- 
1 , 0,1 (Pp. 191 — 195) its success turned on the 
enormous fieedom sained by Separathtg 
Ordinal and Cardinal Xnaibers and making 
the fonner declare ind-'pendence of the latter 
and bci' to the fullest hemht ni their suppleness. 
This is the second landmark. 

4213 Thiri' Landmark 

A device which has proved most useful is the 
use of Decimal Fraction Xotation instead of 
that of Decimal Integer Xotation. This also 
we owe to the genius of Dewey. The adoption 
of this, he invented because he could see the 
difference between showing a new subject some- 
W’liere and finding for it the right filiatory 
place among those alictuly in existence. This 
recognition aeam was by sheer intuition and is 
the third landmark. 

421 1 Folrth Landmark 

But the Decimal Fraction Xotation proved 
hiadequate to achieve fully all that is implied 
in the recognition of the difference mentioned 
above. It had already become necessary to 
evolve a set of canons to guide a critical scin- 
Imy of schemes of classification. Such canons 
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may also, if sharp enough, help those ^Y]lo 
design seiiemes of classification. W. (\ Ben\ic]v 
Sayers stepped in here and paved tlie way for 
an objective analysis of the intuitive acliieve- 
nieuis of Dewej'-. He developed a set ol' 
Canons of Glassification and isolated sevond 
of them and among them was the ('anoii of 
Hospitality. This is the fourth landmark. 
Bliss too added his own quota at this stage. 

4215 Fifth Landmaiui 
The Prolegomena to lihrnri) chifisificniion pur- 
sued this process of isolating canons still 
fuitlier. By analysing objectively what had 
been done intuitively by the (.Vlon t'l ossifica- 
tion, it discovered that the ‘ Hospitality ’ 
isolated by yayei's and provided foi’ by Dewey 
was a treacherous eomiioimd — not an element. 
It divided it into its ultimales. ' llosjiitality in 
Ai'ray ’ and ‘ Hospitality in ( Jhain '. It fui’ther 
foimd that the deduce of Decimal Fraction 
dotation used by Dewey met only the needs of 
Hospitality in Cliain. To provide for Hospi- 
tality in Array quite independently ithout its 
identity being lost by coalescence with the other, 
it found that the Colon Classification had 
brushed up and given full scni)e lO the Ootaie 
Pbinciple (See Prolegomena J-hrarij claMi- 
fication Pp. 100-101 ).’ This ste]> in ‘ Divide and 
Rule ’ is the fifth landmark, 
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4216 Sixth Landmark 
The Decimal Fraction Notation proved in- 
adequate ill another way. A class may subdivide 
iitelf al aia several lines — on the basis of 
cliflierent trains of characteristics. Dewey had 
seen this, lie had ‘ divided ‘ and his schedules 
oiteu cuntam in one and the same array 
classes deri\ cd by diiierent trains of characte- 
iistics. But he could not “ rule ' them. This 
may be put m another ivay. His microtome 
dissected and separated the different sei-tions 
(tiains of characteristics j ; they were mounted 
on separate slides mid stamed; but in tins 
process the original was permanently dismem- 
bered. He couia not find any means by whicn 
the sections could be re-assembied and the 
original retited tilth ah the inherent powei of 
tht parts and the whole to grow ui their- respec- 
tive ways. It IS just this that the Colon Device 
has man ged to do intuitively. This book bas 
now* obj<. 'iieiy analysed this problem. The 
process tanm. up to die iioiut reached by Dewey 
(bis • Dinde without ‘ little has been called 
Facet ANALibis. io stain tbe Facets, so t.i 
speak, m a differential way, and allow them all 
to be assembled together so as to foim the 
unmaimed whole and even get them distinctively 
displayed in the class utimbers is the achieve- 
ment of the Colon Device. This is the sixth 
landmark in overcoming difficulties. The Auto- 
Bias Demce described iu Chapter 35 of this book 
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makes the ‘ Rule ’ prevail effectively even 
within one and the same Facet. 

4217 Seventh Landmark: 

To divide books into those lha( arc seminal 
and unanalysable and those that are not, has 
been an impoiTant problem. This w as referred 
to in section 4203 of this chapter, 'fhe ‘ Eu'e ’ 
that should foUow this ‘ Dmde ’ requii'es that 
aU the auxiliary literature that usually grows 
romid a “ Classic ’ should be clustered round it 
Classification should mechanise such a clusicr- 
mg arrangement for a classic and iis grownig 
launly of literatui'e. The Colon Ciassitication 
managed to effect ‘ Rule ’ m this mattei by its 
CJASSic Device. This is the seven n landmark 
which redeems classification to some extern 
from the reproach of overlooking imponcierabJo, 
vital, distinctive qualities. 

422 Unsolved Problems 
JBut the number of classificatory problems 
ihat are yet to be solved are even more nume- 
rous. Perhaps some of them are iusolubl? aud 
comiiensation luust be sought in the libraiy 
catalogue, shell-displa> and reference service. 
Let us isolate some of the unsolved problems 

4221 First Unsolved Problem 
We shall begin with the unsolved problems 
associated with Facet-Analysis. The Colon 
Ciassitication is able to assemble the Facets of 
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all specific subjects belongiug to the same Mam 
Class in One Mode Onet. It is not able to 
allow dift’ereni mudes oi assemblage of Facets 
foi dlfLerent specific subjects as demanded by 
their specificity. The commentaries on Rules 
701 and bUl oi Part i of the Colon classification 
calculate the number of modes of aiTangement 
possible. But the Rules themselves siugle out 
one paiticiiiar mode for adoiition Avith blind 
miiformit} m ail cases, ileie the Colon Classi- 
hcation nas managed lu ‘ l)i\ide ‘ but is unable 
to ‘ Rule 

The discumUiuie due i>i this mabdity to 
'Rule' e\en after hu\mg 'Divided' was 
brought nume to us pomtcui.v by Mr. Das Crupta 
oi the Delhi Lniveisily Dibiary when he was 
with us last academic yeai-. At the moment we 
could onlj co\ er oui- shame and wriggle out say- 
ing " Ssheli-arrangement is Lineae Abraxue- 
AiENi as we ha\e it tu-day. It is all an Une 
Dialensional ArrAiu. A suitable device wih be 
ioriucomUig tu pnivide loi difi’erent modes of 
aiTaiigiii^ ruccts accoidu g lu specificity, wneu 
the pmsJcai cuireiaie- -si^cii arrangement — will 
admit ui dispiai ui bouns not ouij in uue 
(lineal j dimension but in many dimeusioiis so 
as to visualise ail kinds of afimities. M e even 
tvent into a possible design of stacki'oom for 
such a malfi-dimen&ioiial display. But we 
conclufled that it w uuid uii ulve increase of area 
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of stacki'oom beyond possibility even when wq 
wanted to have a two-dimensional display. 

We gave it up in despaii* at that moment, as 
grappling' with this problem was lilce embracing 
an octopus. The experience had been so de- 
pressing that we are loathe to reproduce here 
even the particular group of books with which 
we experimented on that occasion. 

Nevertheless the problem is real and musi be 
solved someday by somebody if we are to irajjie- 
luent all tliat Facet- Analysis has brought to 
light. Perhaps the methods of non-associative 
and noii-eommutative algebras will show ihe 
way to solution. The assemblage of Facets has 
thus given rise to Unsolved ih’obiem No. 1. 

•1222 Second Unsolved Puollem 

Let us next concentrate on a single Facet and 
see nhat difnculties it may present. The num- 
ber of d'n isions that may have to be opened ni 
an ai'ray may be many. The Octave Principle 
is no doubt ready to accommodate au}' number 
of them. 13 ut then they are unforsecable. The 
order in which books drive us lo (jpen new 
divisions is fortuitous. If we open Ihem just 
in the order in which they get embodied in 
books, them filiatory order would be lost and 
it will cease to be classification. 

To meet this difficulty and to secure auto- 
matic conformity to the Canon of ^Mnemonics, 
Dewey used the GieogTaphicaJ and Subjecl 
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'Devices. But he had used them itidifferently 
to open new divisions in a Facet as well as to 
fit up new Facets to the oiiQ;inal one. The 
Colon Classification ^epal‘ated these two appli- 
cations of these devices — ^the Colon Device did 
it automatically — and also used them more 
often for the former ]nirpose. It increased 
Ilf-spitality in Array by usinsc the Chronoloa;ieal 
Device also for the same ])iii]a)se. The use of 
Siib.ject De’^’ice and Clironoloeical Device in the 
same aiTay may create ambiguity since the 
initial digit is a caijital letter in the Subject 
Number as well as the Chronological Niunber. 

The Colon Classification believes tliat such a 
eonii)et'tien will not arise lietween these two 
devices. If this beliei turns out to be a cer- 
tainty, there will be no jiroblem. But who can 
assert? TTlio know’s what surprises develop- 
ment of knowledge may spiing on us? If a 
situation arises deiiiaiiding the use of both the 
deA'ice^ in the same array, a serious problem 
will arise foi- solution. Tins could have been 
totally avoided if a new sjiecies of symbols (say 
letters of the Gieek alnhabet) had been used 
as initial digits of Chronological Nmnbers. But 
it has not been done to avoid too much deviation 
from ‘ Purity of Notation '. The result is that 
W'e have always to labour under the threat of 
this T'nsolved Problem No. 2. 
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4223 Ththd Unsolted Probebm 
It may happen that a specific siib.iect invnh i s 
two divisions of the same fa^et. Tt may inv .he 
them in one of two ways: eitlier it may be a 
comparative study of the two divisions like 
‘ Conception and peree])tion ’ or a selective 
study like ‘ Veins of the li\er Dewey does not 
resolve these two types and suc:e;ebts the use of 
the Connecting' SATubol ‘ 0005 ’ foi* either case. 
The Colon Classification uses Bias Device Eoi 
the former and the Auto-Bias Device for the 
latter. We get a comparati'’ely short notatior 
in the latter case. But the notation is uncouth 
in the former. A neater solution for it and a 
further resolution of tli^' ways in vhich the 
two divisions may b-^ together iir^olved in a 
siiecific subject aueit study. This is Unsolved 
Problem No. 3. 

4224 Fourth Unsolved Pbobt^eim 
When Auto-Bias Device is used, there is no 
definite rule to settle in what order the const i 
tuent divisions should be set. The same 
difficulty arises in multiphased specific subjects 
also — in what order should the ])hnscs be 
assembled? At present the practice is to 
assemble them in the order which, the classiPei 
feels, the nature of the subject demands — in 
other wnrds as common sense directs. But 
common sense has the knack to fail us in 
uncommon situations and micommon situations 
aie by no means uncommon in book world. 
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Even otherwise it often betrays us to the Canon 
of Consistency. Eor common sense may direct 
in one way in January and in quite another in 
February in difficult cases. Thus Auto-Bias 
and Phase- Analysis ‘ divide ’ successfully but 
are unable to ‘ rule ’ consistently. The removal 
of the question from the .iurisdictioii of un- 
aided common sense is Piisolved Problem No. 4. 

4225 Fifth Fxsotaed Problem 
There is the deliberate intioduction of ambi- 
guity by Pule 241 of this book which directs 
that a Facet is to be kept vacant for any of four 
different reasons: 

(1) It may liave every possible focus; 

(2) It may have tno or three ... or ()/-l) 

of the 11 possible foci; 

(3) It may be diffuse without any definite 

focus: or 

(4) It may be totally absent. 

The Colon Classification has succeeded to 
‘ divide ’ them in this way but is unable to 
‘ rule The Prolegomena io library classifica- 
tion (Pp. 143—149) has even formulated the 
Canon of Partial Coin])rehension to invite 
attention to this problem. But it has also 
stultified itself, and applying the binomial the- 
orem in defence, sought to prove that it is futile 
for Classification to solve the problem but that 
it should leave it to the Catalogue. The Cata- 
logue can make analytical entries for each of 
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the foci and also list them in the main card itself. 
This is only evasion. The problem of makincj 
disttnctire provision for various kinds of par- 
tial comprehension, full comprehension, diffu- 
sion, and total absence, nevertheless exists in 
classification. It is Unsolved Problem ifo. 5. 

4226 Sixth Unsolved Pp.oble:u 

There is a case where no scheme has so far 
succeeded even to ‘ divide ’ completely, let 
alone ‘ rule ’. It relates to Phase-^Vnalysis. 
The Decimal Classification is able to distinguish 
only two different species of Recondaiy 
Phases — (’ommon Subdivision as one, and all 
the others rolled together as the other. It uses 
‘ 0 ’ and occasionally ‘ 00 ’ and ‘ 000 ’ as the 
Connecting Symbols for the furnu .• species and 
‘ 0001 ’ for the latter. 

The Colon Classification has recognised three 
species: Common ^Subdivision, Last or Penulti- 
mate Octave, and all the othei's rolled together 
as the third. It uses ‘ 0 ’ as the Comiecting 
Symbol for the last and calls it Dias Device. 

The very definition given in Rule 302 of this 
book implies that the Secondary Phase of the 
Second Species is a mixture. Though no 
s^eme has so far succeeded to ‘ rule the defi- 
nition manages to ‘ divide ’ and mention at 
least three different sub-species: 

(1) Written for those interested in the 
Bias Class; 
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- (2) Showing the influence of the Bias 
Class; and 

(3) Instituting eonn)ai‘ison with the Bias 
Class. 

A more powerful analysis will be able to 
‘ divide ' still further and lay bare various 
other categories varying from one another hi 
subtle w ai s. These have yet to be isolated and 
provided v.itli distinctive Connecting Symbols. 
This is LTnsulved I’roblein Xo. 6. 

4227 Seien'iji riSsor.\Li> Problem 
It is true that, as stated in section 4217, the 
Classic Device lias succeeded hi solving the 
hnpoi'taiit problem of handling the Classics hi 
a specially delicate way, so as to ensure the 
keeping together of all the associated literatui-e 
on a classic with the classic itself at the centre. 
But the notation used by the Colon Classifica- 
tion to effect this places the families of classics 
amidst “ Selections ' and just before ‘ Sylla- 
buses ' and • Catechisms It is difficult to 
assert wliich ih the most hlialory place for them; 
but it camiot be the one shonn to them by the 
Colon Classification, h'o doubt the practical 
classifier's definition of a classic given in sec- 
tion 353 of this book shows that it is only time 
that will decide whether a pai-ticular book wiU 
have to be treated as a classic or not. The first 
indication of an author being eventually includ- 
ed in this category is the publication of his 
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collected works. To individualise these tlie 
Colon Classification use^ the Common Sub- 
division X. If his works eventually tum out to 
be classics, they need not be lifted and trans- 
planted elsewhere, if the Classic Device also 
uses X. That is the motive behind the treat- 
ment given to Classics by the Colon Classifica- 
tion. What about the older classics whose status 
as classics had been accepted centuries ago? 
Can they at least be not given a better place? 
The Colon Classification would say, “ Yes, it 
may be possible. But it is not wise. We cannot 
use one dei’ice for old classics and another for 
modern, contemporary and the yet-to-coino 
ones This is not a question that can be easily 
settled and it has not yet been settled to the full 
satisfaction of the Laws of Library Science. 
Hence it must be coimted as Unsolved Pivtblem 
No. 7. 


423 Other Unsolied Problems 
These are typical major problems that need 
solution. But the unsolved probleniM are retilly 
far more lumierous. Here are some more. 

4231 Selection and Pejectjon 
• In Bias Phase and particularly Modified Bias 
Phases, several Bias Niunbers may claim 
representation. At present we select one and 
leave the rest to be looked after by the analytical 
entries of catalogue. Take for instance the 
specific subject of example 947: The effect of 
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calcium and phosphorous on the metabolism of 
lead. On the Modified Bias part of the Substance 
Facet we were able to represent only Calcium 
and translate tlie subject into the Colon Xumber 
L :33 :14:80122. For Phosphorous we have only 
to lU'ovide a cross-reference entiy headed by the 
Colon Number L :33 :1480151. 

Again ^^heu ^^e have a specific subject in- 
Tohing the mutual relation of two or more 
countries, wliich is the order in which they 
should be taken >. Take tor instance the specific 
subject of exam 2 Jle 950: Frauco-Chinese Treaty 
of Nanking, 1930. lA’e have arbitrarily taken 
France tii'st and got the Colon Number 
V53:19041^iN30. Can it liot be V41 :19053eN30 ? 
No doubt we partly meet the difficulty by giving 
a cross-reference entry with the latter number 
at its head. 

It is usual to say let French libraries use the 
former number, ihe Chinese the latter and the 
others as they idease. This detracts from one 
of the A’er}' purpoisa, for nhich a classificatory 
language is si^ecially designed viz. to have one 
and only one number for each specific subject. 
There must be some sharp device that will solve 
this problem. 

4232 A Perenniai, Problem 

There are several classes — ^particularly the 
Canonical classes of Useful Arts (and there can 
be myriads of them) — ^for which trains of 
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chaTacteristics have not yet been assigned. 
Even among those which have been provided 
with formulae of characteristics, the schedules 
of the fimdamental constituent terms of each 
facet may require augmentation both in array 
iuid chain. It is i*ery pressing in ‘ Chemistry ’ 
particularly. In the Decimal Classification, 
which lists derived composite classes, this pro- 
blem is ({uaiititatively greater. 'Phere cau be 
no end to this problem. As long as man conti- 
nues to think, this problem will exist. ' 

423:J CosJiic Coxsciol'sxess 
There is next the probhmi of unscheduled 
mnemonics. Decimal Classification has not 
faced it at all. The influential Congress Classi- 
fication has not adopted scheduled imieinonics 
even. But the more diversified knowledge 
becomes the more bewildering will be the task of 
building the schedules and using them unless 
imscheduled mnemonics are released Crom the 
sole charge of intiiiti«»n and brought to cons- 
cious level. The Proleyomeua io lihrori) 
ficatioii has dealt vith them objectively and 
systematised them to some extent — more as a 
sample than as an exhaustive attempt. This 
requires deep inner life and viewing the iierfect 
organisation and inter-relation that prevails 
ami mg all things — ^tangible and intangible, real 
and ideal, past, present and future — a cosmic 
consciousness. 
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4234 Length oe Number 
There is ac^ain the qnestinn of the lens:th of 
class numbers. Is the Canon oF Relativity 
emmciated in the Prolcqomcna to lihran/ clasv- 
ficafion (Pp. 78 — 92) acceptable? Or is an 
upper limit to be accepted as Bliss would have 
•it? Even if the former position is taken, there 
is no doubt that other tbintrs beinc; equal a 
shorter number is prefera1)le. This means that 
there should be inee'tsant effort p:oin£^ on to find 
more and more powerful devices to make the 
class numbei-s shorier and shoider. This ques- 
tion of ]enG,th of class number is examined in 
greater del ail in ‘ Chapter 51 Reflections and 
Fundamentals 

4235 iMrONUERABLES 

There are also certain qualities of books 
which do not appeal* to be amenable at present 
to be translated into any artificial language— 
pai-ticularly a classificatory one. They are dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. They too present 
a problem vhich must engage the attention of 
the jirofes.sion till the number of imtranslatal)le 
ones is reduced as much as possible. That 
something is ])ossible in that direction has been 
demonstrated by the invention of the Classic 
Device described ui section 353 of Paid 3 and 
evaluated in sections 4217 and 4227 of this 
Part ' 

424 Book Numbers 

Book numbers too claim attention and raise 
new problems. This year we had to solve one 
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of its kind while preparing an individual’s 
bibliography. How to secui’e the bunrh of 
reviews of a book (not a classic) next to the 
book itself. As the book is not a Classic, its 
class number cannot be of hel]). Finally we 
decided to add “ :9 ” to its book number and 
amplify it by 1, 2, 3 ... to differentiate the 
several reinews. This automatically aii'ansred 
all the 1 ‘eviews immediately after the book itself. 

We are yet unable to bring iopothei- all the 
editions of a book which is not a classic. 

425 The Future 

It is not possible to make an exhaustive list 
of all the unsolved problems. Fr'^sh ones will 
crop up any moment. .Some vill he minor and 
some major. Some can be iided over without 
any undue recoil; but occasionally a comnlete 
bnniing of boats may become necessary. The 
flow of neiv problems will continue so long as 
man continues to add to knowledge — by a re- 
permutation of knomi thing's, or by making new 
discoveries There are alwa^’E men in th(‘ world 
who find ha])])inoss only in creatii'e work. One 
nation may feel exhausted and rest hut another 
wall carry the toi*ch, then another and then ano- 
ther and so on. As a library is concerned with 
all knowledge — ^no matter in what part of the 
globe it is originated or in what language it is, 
expounded, the library profession will have for 
ever to face this question of unsolved problems. 
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4251 The Real "World 
Yes. This will go on for ever except perhaps 
m the imaginary world in ^Yhich psychologically 
conditioned citizens are kept in imthiuking 
contentment through the pro^dsion of elaborate 
standardised amusements by a benevolent 
government conceived on Platonic lines. In the 
real world in which we live, however, the 
library profession cannot rest on its oars. It 
must go on re-couditiouiiig and sharpening the 
classifieatory language contmiiously and at aU 
times. 


4252 An analogy 

Imagine craftsmen who are building a settle- 
ment, vith a chest of drawers full of instru- 
ments, only some of which are well arranged, 
and the usage of nhich is only partly known. 
Imagine tliat, from behind, new instruments are 
continually put into tin* diawers. that some 
inst]‘uments are modified by unknown people 
and that the eralt.mian learn to use some of the 
old instrument.s in a nay hitherto unknown. 
Now imagine rnrlher tln+ the jjlans dealing 
vdth the building of the .‘settlement are changed 
too. That resembles to .some extent the situa- 
tion created by the world — the ever-changing 
world — of knowledge and printed materials for 
these engaged in designing and airplying library 
classificatioiu 
49 
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4253 Lotus Eaters 

It is sui’prising how in the face of this eonli- 
nuous flux, anybody in the profession can say, 
“ Good old Dewey said the last word in the good 
old seventies. I would rather go on in the rut 
cut by him 

Death is the end of life; ah, why 

Should life all labour be? 

Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing waie”. 

Tennyson's Lotus eateis. 

Perliajis the underlying reasons [‘or the 
pathological inertia and conservatism of help- 
lessness of this soi't are many-sided. 

4254 Primeval Slime 

It may be that there is some i'undamental 
flaw in human nature, a taint, perhaps inherited 
from the primeval slime which rrCers human 
life capable of rising to a giveii level, but 
incapable of going beyond it, or indeed even of 
maintaining itself at the level which has been 
reached. In that event, we must look forward 
to a reversal of civilisation to earlier and more 
primitive levels of existence. 

4255 Bunn Anew 

Or it may be that its inertia springs primarily 
from a deep-seated reluctance lo face up to the 
inescapable fact that this is an age of major 
revolution in thought and a blind refusal to 
reahse that adaptation must also be radical, 
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When a crisis comes and a scheme of classifica- 
tion is washed off its feet, it is pathetic to find 
ingenuity and energy spent in seeking to prop 
up, extend and elaborate what is admittedly 
derelict instead of the concentration of the 
whole and individed effort or mind on designing 
and liiaking ready to build an entirely new 
ona 


4256 A?: Abide 

Thougii tills book IS not circumsci-lbed in any way by 
latitude or longitude, while at this point we cannot altogether 
escape the consequences ot haiing been born and brought up 
in India and at the present tune. A single aside qiay theiefore 
be permitted. 


42561 The West 

America and Europe hate to go on with an out-moded 
scheme though they have lound that " owing to lack of adapta- 
tion to changed condition “Dewey" is out of touch with 
modern knowledge, it has lost contact with the stock and 
demands ot the libraries which use it ” (Library Association. 
Great Bi itain. Hecoid. 1933. P. 243). That is because it is 
cilmost impossible economically to re-classify tbelr vast libraries. 
Lei not, theiefore, ihe (act tliat the Decimal Classification Is 
still in vogue m the West be used as an argument for the new 
librai'ies of India being yoked to it 

42562 India 

In India most o( the llbiaiies aie unclassified and many of 
those that aie classified are lelatively small. Even those that 
profess “ Dewey ” use a " Dewey " mangled beyond recognition 
and therefore bereft even of the few good qualities of the 
original. - 

42563 Laboratory Shifts i-o India 

The fact, therefoie, that Western librailes committed to the 
Decimal Classication find it difficult to cope with the modem 
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expansion of knowledge, should be taken, on the contrary, as 
an opportunity for Indian llbrarlanshlp. A great responsibility 
indeed Is laid upon us to make use of the fact that our libraries 
at present ai'e practically virgin soil; it is here that new 
problems can best be met; the laboratory shifts to India. 

42564 Inertia 

Only inertia can pretend to argue against this. It used to 
make us complaacent and say: why should we weave cloths as 
Manchester does it for us; IV'hy make cais as America is 
making them? It would make us depend lor our umbrellas 
on Austria, for our toys on Japan; our lubricants and the very 
salt without which oui- food would be inedible, our inertia used 
to make us wait to get from abroad. Are we to be intellec- 
tually helpless as well and miss a splendid opportunity that 
comes our way now or never? 

42565 Awakening 

No. India has begun to shake off her slumber and is alien- 
ing. Her sons in other fields have begun to exert themselves — 
in mathematics, physics, chemistry, technolog}, biology, textiles, 
heavy manufactures, literature, economics and law. Let it not 
be said that her sons in the library alone were still found to be 
inert and inactive like lotus-eaters. 

42566 International Aspect 

This is not prompted merely by narrow nationalism. There 
is also an international aspect of this question. The Shavian 
definition that a gentleman Is one who returns to the commu- 
nity at large as much as he receives from it is as applicable 
to nations as to Individuals. This principle in international 
ethics has its counterpart in international economics; a 
country’s exports and imports should be equalised. Otherwise 
disequilibrium sets in and this injures everybody in the world— 
not merely the poorer countries but also those with excess of 
exports. The recent International iviieat Agreement among the 
United Nations seeks to implement this Important principle In 
International economics. Implementing it in regard to the 
other material commodities Will follow. 

This principle of ‘ give and take equally ’ needs to be imple- 
mented no less In regard to Imponderables — the intellectual 
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and spiritual fuctoi-s. The world at laige will ultimately suffer 
If any nation attempts to help the formatiou of a one-way 
flow of the results of lesearch and Intellectual advancement. 
No nation should arrogate to itself the monopoly of such actl- 
yltles nor should any nation seek to thrive solely on ideas 
brought on hoard the ship from foreign lands. Either type 
makes Itself equally lesponsible for retarding the progi’ess of 
the world at large. 

Let us, therefore, shake off the nineteenth century sloth of 
utter dependence and cheei fully bear our share in equalising 
India’s ‘ give and take ’ in the progress of ideas in library 
science. 

So much for the aside. Let us now resume our main course 
of thought 


i257 xivoiD Illusions 

The libraiy profession of the world at large 
should be iirugi’cssive and should be ever 
attending to the sharpening of its classificatory 
technique, to meet the roJling onslaughts of 
modern knowledge. It should guard itself 
against inertia setting in. It should also guard 
against illusions which may side-track and 
wither away its energies. Let us conclude this 
chapter by referring to one such illusion which 
has till now wasted many brains and spilt much 
ink. 

4,258 Illusion or Lay-Out 
Tlie illusion is that a scheme can be judged 
by the tiliatory order or otherwise of its lay- 
out — its mam classes. Sayers set the ball roll- 
ing. Bliss has chased it thiuugh several pages 
of his book and the Prolegomena to library 
classification also fell under the speU of that ball 
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and devoted 15 of its 282 pages to running a f'tor 
it. After so many pages had been Avahlod, 
wisdom seems to have dawned on it; for it 
concludes (P. 210) : 

“ Altogether, then the order of the main 
classes in the lay-out of a scheme of classifica- 
tion is not of much moment so long as it is 
reasonably tolerable 

42581 PUTILITY OF SUEFACE 
IiAY-ouT AS A Clue 

The fact is that there are, for example, 
3,628,800 different ways of arranging the ten 
main classes of Dewey among themselves. 

Whichever order is adopted, therefore, it 
will always be easy to pick holes. No doubt, of 
the millions of ways, many, certainly, will be 
quite unacceptable; but still there are atlcast a 
dozen that can be justified as sound. That is . 
what the law of large numbers teaches us. 

It may be clear, however, that the mere 
surface lay-out of a scheme gives no real clue 
to its soundness. That is proved only if lay- 
out corresponds with the greatest possible dis- 
section of the universe of knowledge in depth. 
In othei- words: if the designer of a classifica- 
tion is an undisciplined supeificial amateur 
with no real experience or power of analysis, 
his scheme w'tU. be sound only for classes of the 
first two or three orders. But a really ‘ pene- 
trating ’ scheme will make possible a helpful 
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filiatory sequence through the classes of all 
the higher orders as well. The surface filiation 
i.e. of the classes of the first order or the lay-out 
is no criterion of anything but itself. 

42582 The Real Test 

The real test is this: Can a given scheme 
immediately fix the diatimctive filiatory position 
of new classes of knowledge and construct for 
thein corres])onding class nmnbers? Is it 
equipped A\ith the necessary apparatus to 
achieve this? Are these apparatus such that 
any classifier can use them by himself and 
construct now numbers without asking the 
desigi.er for help, exceiit perhaps in extra- 
ordinary situations created by an altogether 
brand-new fundamenial concept having been 
invented ? It is from this point of view that a 
scheme should be examined. 

Tills means that the ju'ofession should not 
waste fane, tht)ught, energy, pajier or ink on 
im2n'o\ing the lay-onl or justifying it in exist- 
ing schemes. II has been said that the wise 
Cambridge Philological Society has a bye-law 
that none ol irs memhers should discuss the 
origin of language I It is time that the Library 
Associations of the world legislated that no 
librarian should discuss lay-out of schemes of 
classification. 
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ON EDUCATION AND CLASSIFICATION AND ON 
CANALISATION AND TRANSLATION 

The preceding: chapters imply that classifica- 
tion is an ever-growing teelmique. It is a 
creation of the library profession. It is now 
claimed to be an artificial language. This 
marks the present stage in its evolntion. To 
keep it ever efficient, the s(‘rvices of creative 
and w^ell-disciplined minds are needed. 

Is all this miicli ado about nothing? Is it 
.'m attempt to mystify or look learned ? There 
is said to be an inevitable tendency on the part 
of those engaged on work in a particular sphere 
to elaborate a professional technique, which has 
the advantage not only of facilitating commu- 
nication and imderstanding among themselves 
but of deterring outsiders from i^articipatiug 
in the professional mysteries. Is the invention 
and use of classificatory language due merely 
to tills human frailty? 

431 Apologi V 

To clear lajunan's mind of all such suspi- 
cions, one must begin at the beginning anid 
('xamine the means of education, assess the 
’^’alue of libraries as one such means and 
describe the role of classification in libraries. 
It is also necessary to lay bare the limitations 
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of classification and link it np with the other 
factors in the sei^ice of the library and show 
where, when aod liow it fulfils itself. 

4311 Education 

Classification is a means of a library fulfill- 
ing itself; a library itself is a means of educa- 
tion. Education is the process of helping the 
unfoldment of personality; apait from physical, 
emotional and spiritual derelopment, the un- 
foldnient involves mental gro^vth. IMental 
growth implies cultivation of intellect and 
emichment of memory. The motive force for 
these is interest and curiosity and one of the 
formative forces is imitation with its back- 
curi'ent of eouiitei'-imitalioii as Tarde* puts it. 

4312 F.vrrTLT and (’orDiuNiTT 

The family was for lung the only agency to, 
provide for the ]'lay of imitation. Exce])tional 
children always vent outside and used the 
community (local and immediate) as a second 
means, ^liie increasing pre occupation of man 
in the economic struggle for existence made 
these two agencies eventually set up the foimal 
school as a third means of education, reducing 
their own function to a pi'cparatory one. 

4313 Formal School 

The formal school itself soon felt some in- 
superable difficulties. The variegated and 

*Tabdc (Gabriel). Laws of Imitation. 1918. 
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accelerated growth of the facts to be known, and 
the limited period for Avhieh alone the school 
can hare a pupil in its tutelage made the school 
feel itself going beyond its de]3ths. It was over- 
powered. It had to look for a fourth means of 
education which can come to its rescue. It 
wished to reduce its own function largely to that 
of preparing the punil to derive the fullest 
benefit from the fourth means. 

4.31.31 EXTERXALTSEn hlEArORY 
First about the acceleration at which new 
facts get created in our days— new inventions, 
discoveries, modifications, improvements and 
data touching every phase of life. It is found 
impossible to load the memory of pupil with all 
known facts and still more so to anticipate the 
new ones that may come into existence during 
his later life and fill his memory wilh them also. 
The progressive loading of the curriculum lias 
reached a breaking point. The time has come, 
so to speak, ‘ to extenialise memory ’ i.e. make 
one depend for facts and information not solely 
on one's own memory but also on reference 
books of all variety, scope and range. The 
provision of these and the making of them 
readily available to one and all according to 
their precise needs and without loss of time is 
beyond the province of the school. It demands 
a new agency — a fourth means of education. 
The school can only prepare pupUs to use that 
agency with ease and profit 
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43132 Intensified Rpecificitt 
Again though a person is discharged by 
school, his education docs not stop. Thus he is 
once again throA\n back on the society amidst 
which he moves as the only means of his fuiiher 
education. But by this time the specificity of 
his intellectual growth has become very much 
jironomiced. It is more difficult now than dur- 
ing childliood to find superiors or peers, contact 
with vlioni will cultivate his intellect. Hih 
fuifher education requires that he should 
observe imd get stimulated by the working of 
the intellect of those who have his specificity 
and are perhaps fomid only in far-off lands or 
have been dead long since. To provide facilities 
for this is again beyond the province of the 
school. It demands a new agency — a fourth 
means of education. The school can help only 
in preparing the pupil to benefit from that 
agent'}' with ease. 

4314 Fourth Means of Education: 

Tul Lmiaitv 

AVhat can I unction as the Joui-th means'? 
fciui'ely it must be mi institution ivhich spe- 
cialises in collecting the intellectual and infor- 
mational output oi all lands and all times. And 
it is the library. But this should re-adjust its 
outlook, technique and personnel, if it is to take 
up this human sendee. It must put in the 
forefront of its objectives, not the mere preser- 
vation but the furtherance of the use of its 
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collections. It must organise and arrange them 
according to their specificity so that anyone can 
use them readily as his ‘ exteinalised memory ’ 
and pick out with ease Avhat he needs for his 
distinctive further education. This means 
minute, individualising classification and ex- 
hausth'e, analytical catalogue. 

4315 Role of Classification 
The sharpening of these tools to the finest 
degi'ee of efficiency should not be obstnicted by 
the in}dh that ‘ the man in the street ’ cannot 
use them by himself. These highly evolved tools 
should be designed primarily for the use of the 
reference staff to determine the siiecificity of 
books, so that without any fumbling about or 
loss of time they can put each reader along side 
those books vith which alone he can best 
resonate. Readers, too, may use such tools im- 
aided to a varying extent in the measure of their 
intelligence, capacity and fmniliarity. But 
providing a competent statf with an urge for 
service and aiding them Avith an ideally sharp 
scheme of classification ai-e necessary steps for 
the library to fulfil itself as the much-needed 
fourth and cuLminating means invented so far 
for universal, perpetual education. 

4316 Classification: A Necessity 
Classification thus becettnes one of the un- 
avoidable incidents in broadening education 
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into a gi’eat highway whereon all can travel to 
the end of life. It is a technique that is hi- 
extricably invohed in education — education 
which is not merely tbe progressive unfoldment 
of the peisonalily of each hidividual Lo the 
fullest extent and at his own speed but also a 
composite social process whereby organised 
community itself dcA^elops its own personality 
and efficiency. The mvention of classificatory 
language is, therefore, not a mere professional 
indulgence but a necessity brought on the 
library profession by its neiv primaiy mission 
of education. 


liECAWTTJLATION 

hloAs that the emergence of classificatory 
language has been described, let us before going 
into its linntaiions recapitulate what has been 
said about it m the XJi'e^jeding chapters. In 
Part 1 Ave said that the class numbeis compose 
an ailihcial language designed to mechanise the 
filiatory arrangement of specifiic subjects. Any 
such classificatory language has its oAvn dic- 
tionary (schedules;, if it is to form a tine 
dictionary and not a mere phrase-book, the 
schedules will list not names of specific subjects 
(derived comxiosite terms) but only basic con- 
cepts (fundamental constituent terms) out of 
AA^hich the names of specific subjects can be 
built nil. And for building them up, grammar 
(iTiles) is indispensable. 
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4321 Classifying 

To classify a specific subject is to translate 
its name from ordinaiy language into the 
preferred elassificatoiy language. For this 
pui'pose the classifier must leam to use the 
grammar and the dictionary of the latter. The 
fimction of the dictionary (schedules) is not to 
translate but to make comprehensible — ^to give 
explanations, not equivalents. The function of 
a grammar is to explain the mechanics of the 
language. The classifier should not, therefore, 
expect the schedules to give ready-made class 
numbers. Nor need schedules be constructed 
as if such expectations are justified. 

4322 DEGI31AL SciiEDULEB 
When the 14 editions of the Di'cimul clubni- 
ficulion are compared vve see ho\\ slow has been 
any recognition of this principle. Yet evtuy 
succe.'>Live edition gives increasing evidence of 
its luicouscious wording (c.t/. the supplemental y 
tables 1 — 4 and the prescription at several 
lioints m the Comiilele Table* to du ide as 
94 — 999 or 0 — 999 or t)2 — (j99 etc.;. The basic 
structure of the Decimal Language, however, is 
such that it is now unable take full advimtage 
of this principle, it is doubly unfortunate that 
some of its adherents should regai-d this incapa- 
city as a virtue not to be lost on any accoimt. 

4323 Colon Schedules 
The Colon Language is so designed from the 
very start that its dictionary and grammar are 
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confined to their les^timate function as aids to 
translation: they are not more or less fortuitous 
collections of specimens of tinnslalions. 

433 Transtatton 

Like all othei“s the Decimal and Colon 
Lans^ia^es ai'e necessarily conrentioanl and 
cannot be used ’without a laiowleda:e of the 
conventions they obey. But translation into 
them differ in some res])ects from those into 
ordinary lans^uaijes. 

4331 Liter vrt Translation 

In the process of literary translation a 
continual, subtle interchansfe takes place 
between two equally ]ilastic elements, till their 
differences are resolved in a final adjustment. 
Since both parties to the intercourse (both 
lanquai’'es) are, so to s])eak, living iiersonalities, 
only a living personality can result: it is an 
unpredictalile child that embodies imponder- 
ables from either side and can itself be judsced 
only as a unique personality. And the same 
partners may produce other children, each per- 
fect in its oun "way as an expression of their 
union but bringing out, non more, now less, of 
this or that capacity or characteristic of his 
parents — ^the same text, if it is at all highly 
organised, may be ‘ perfectly ' translated in 
different waj'S. Perfection here is not scientific 
because both terms are almost indefinitely 
variable. 
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4332 CLAssmcATORY Translation 

But a classificatory langTiage is invariable 
and translation into it is, therefore, a steady 
one-way process which can have only one con- 
ventionally perfect result/ Kot only is Ihe result 
formally pre-deterinined, but the ])roeess also 
is go veined bj" the fact that one ])ole is fixed; 
the whole operation is canalised in the transla- 
tor’s mind by his knowledge of llm fixed foi'in, 
which therefore operates like a magnetic fiekL 

The effect of tlie selieme of classification in 
the deteimuiation of the specific subject may 
be visualised in another way. “ A thiif plate 
of metal ... is mounted in a horizontal position 
... A small amount of sand is s])rinkled over 
the plate, and a violin bow is used to set the 
plate singuig . . . The sand dances about and is 
soon thrown from the Aibrating j)arts of the 
plate and collects at the nodal lines.” A beauti- 
ful pattera — Chlaclui’s figures — is formed (Soc 
pictures oiiPp. 174-’andl7() u\' Soiunl by Arthur 
Taber Jones, 1937). The ])at1em is determincrl 
by the vibrating- qualities ])eculiar to the i)late. 
So also the Phase- and Facet-Anal.^ is ppciiliar 
to tlie classificatory language wi'" throw the 
name of the specific subject of a book into a 
distinct form. 

For the classifier in whom Phase- and Facet- 
Analysis have become second nature, classifica- 
tion is an almost automatic process : his thought 
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is guided from the start by the preferred scheme 
of classification. 

4333 Canalisation 

A critical examination of the language of the 
title and of the contents of the book is a neces- 
sary precaution against ambiguity, vagueness 
and rhetoric. The classifier must be prepared 
to fill up ellipses. This examination should 
foUow the route prescribed by the needs of the 
preferred classificatory language. In dealing 
with comiotation — the adherent as distin- 
guished from the inherent signification — ^the 
translator has a delicate task before him. He 
must have a keen eye for specific details. His 
purpose should be to bring out the dominant 
specific subject (Primaiy Phase) in full and 
the adjectival ones (Secondary and other 
Phases) in due subordination and in proper 
sequence so as to exjiose the heart of the 
author’s intention and acliieveiuent. He should 
suppress his oun personal views (Canon of 
Reticence: Piohgomciia to UVrary classification. 
P. 68) and tianslate faithfully and faultlessly. 
To lay bare the specific subject of every book 
in this way would be a tortuous and wasteful 
task without the aid of the matrix supplied by 
the scheme of classification. All this prelimi- 
nary analysis for the enunciation of the specific 
subject in the form demanded by the classifica- 
tory language, is ‘ Canalisation ’. Proper 
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translation depends almost entirely upon correct 
canalisation. 

4334 Translation Proper • 

Once canalisation is completed and the name 
of the specific subject settled by pourins; (so to 
speak) the properly selected, prepared and 
amplified words of oi'dinary lanspiaG^e into the 
mould made with the aid of Phase- and Pacet- 
Analysis, the final step is a simple affair of 
substituting’ from dictionary (schedules) — 
occasionally with the aid of gi'ammar (rules) — 
equivalent ordinal numbers for the selected 
words. This last step is translation proper. 
It is here tliat real metami^sychosis takes 
place — the same soul appeal’s in a new body 
the old one having been made of woids and the 
new one being made of ordinal numbers. 

434 Advantages 

Classificatory translation has some advantages 
over literary translation. It is, thei'efore, easier 
to become an adept in the former than in the 
latter, although a coiTcct understanding of the 
substance and familiarity with ti . subject are 
equally essential in both. 

4341 Apprehension Mechanised 
While ordinary translation too involves a 
preli min ary canalisation (transposition — or 
anvaya as it is called in Sanskrit), its matrix 
is not as rigid as that of the classificatory one. 
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While its plasticity has a value of its own as 
indicated in section 4331, it is less powerful in 
mechanising apjjrehension. 

4342 Flacgidity Avoided 

In ordinary translation great vigilance is 
required to avoid falling into allied processes of 
paraphrase, adaptation, imitation, even perhaps 
unconscious parody. The unwary translator 
may fall victim to them even in the stage of 
canalisation. But the austere jirecision of a 
classifieatory language makes such vices of 
translation almost impossible. The translator 
will rather err on the side of too great terseness 
or meagreness than towards flaccidity or elabo- 
ration. 

4343 A:\tBiouiTY REMO^m) 

A classifieatory language, itself eutiiuly wdth- 
out vagueness or ambiguity, removes them from 
the ‘ text ’ it translates. But this will work 
smoothly onl}' if the Cimons of Eiiunmration 
and Context {rvoletjomena Lo hbranj damfica- 
iion. Pp, 69-72) receive Jidl attention in the 
work of translation. In the dictionary of a 
classifieatory language, the arrangement of 
words is not aliihabetical (which has no relation 
to sense) but filiatory or systematic as deter- 
mined by sense. Thus the Aury position of 
eveiy word enables the translator to keep clear 
of all ambiguity. 
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4344 FrxiTT Secueed 

Usage in ordinary language eontinually 
changes — sometimes suddenly (for example 
duidng wars or other great historical crisis) 
but for the most part impci-ceptibly, so that 
the translator can hardly take note of it. But 
a classificatory language is designed to stop 
such changes absolutely. This again greatly 
reduces the difficulties of translation. 

4345 Identical Version Assltied 
There is a legend that 70 Greek translators of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, each oT them shut up 
in a seiiarate cell A\ithout any sort of communi- 
cation, jirodiiced verbally identical ^ei-sions. 
Nothing short of the ins])ii'ation of the Holy 
Ghost indeed can e.xpUiin this. But a classifica- 
tory language makes this miracle the norm: 
eveiy translator (classifier) -who uses the means 
provided will arrive at the same result (class 
number) : translation has been made a science. 

435 Imronderabi^ 21jss£d 
The adimutages of a classificatory langnage 
are in fact scientific advantages. Its matrix 
shapes the name of the specific subject as 
mechanically as the microtome cuts sections of 
protoplasm. It evidently fails where artistic 
(let alone inspired) translation succeeds in 
transmitting the imponderable : all that belongs 
to atmosphere and personality evades its formal 
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net. Besides these general qualities there are 
also certain classes of books which classificatory 
language cannot define. 

4351 JklESSAGE Mocks 

There arc for example books with a message. 
They aboimd in Religion and Literature but 
may also occur (according to its own canons) 
in any subject that is treated from the centre 
with sufficient power and insight. They are 
seminal books. Here arc some examples: 

1. New'tox (lixiaej. Prineipia. 

2. D.vrwin (ChaiicbJ. Origin of species. 

3. Steinek (Eudoll). Problems of M'orld economy. 

They are so fundamental and dynamic that they 
open new vistas of thought. It is beyond the 
pow’er of classificatory language to bring out 
their seminal quality. It is no doubt a mockery 
when a classification scheme obliges the classi- 
fier to give them the same class number as for 
ephemeral text-books ostensibly covering the 
same main class : 

e.g. 1. Bowley ( Arlliur ) . A genei'al coui-se of pui'e 
matiiematics fi'om indices to solid geometry. 

2. Scott ((Jeorgc (i.). The science of biology. 

3. TxioiiAs Evelyn). Elements of economics. 

The Colon Language has managed to separate 
the seminal books in a subject from the others 
by its Classic Device as stated in Chapter 35. 
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4352 Feair Flouts 

Then there are books written with flair— &o 
alluring that it is we who are devoured by them; 
they so cajiture us that we turn their pages as 
if they were pages of time itself. Here are 
some examples: 

1. Hogben (L.). Mathematics for the million. 

2. Wells (H. G.), etc. Geicuce of life. 

3. Cole (6. D. H.). The intelligent man's guide to 

the world chaos. 

It is such books written with extraordiuaiy 
vigour that make reading xiopular. When 
classificatory translation stands flouted by their 
flair, there, is no denying that it has failed 
miserably. 

4353 Orientation Outwits 

Then there are books more and mure 
^aluable nowadays, that orient the reader 
among specialised subjects whose inter relations 
are dealt ^^ilh nowhere else. Here are some 
examples : 

1. Natiox.vl Council of Teacueks of Mathematics. 

United Htateb. The place of mathematics in 

modern education. 

2. Thomson (J. A.). Introduction to science. 

3. Kibckpatbick (E, A.). Sciences of man in the 

making. 

Quite apart from the needs of a man of general 
culture, such books may lead the specialist into 
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wider horizons. ' It is no doubt sad that a elassi- 
ficatory language should be outwitted by their 
orientiiii^ quality. 

4354 STANDAun , Stupefies 
Tliere are of course dry-as-dust merely 
mechanical bonks, of all 80148 and standards. 
There is no means of fixini;: a standrad for 
standards. Tliey vary from time to time and 
nlace to place. We have only to compare the 
books prescribed for the same lerel of examina- 
tion in the different unirersities of the world 
and in the same university at intervals of say 
a hundred years. To make confusion worse 
confounded the ]uiblisher takes law into his own 
hands and himself marks a standard. There is 
asfain the disturbance caused bv the lanauaj^e 
of exposition a]iarl fiom the difference in the 
level of ideas. One has finally to ask how 
many standards are to be recoeaiised. Does 
standard s,'row bv jerks so that we can count 
the number or does it rtow continuously and 
present a sped rum which defies enumeration? 
In such bewilderins’’ circumstances how is one to 
judge standards absolutely? The question of 
standards a])pears to stupefy even experts in the 
field of knowledge concemed. At a meeting of 
an august academic body, lists of text-books 
were once presented for examinations for 
the same year. A young waiy, fellow pointed 
out that the same book found a place in the lists 
prescribed for examinations of totally different 
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standards. The experts were apparently so 
stupefied that they voted dovru his proposal that 

the lists eoueerned mar be reetitled and lirous:ht 

« 

up later. No. Classification should not 2:et itself 
entanerled with this Avill-o-the-wisp of standard. 
The Colon and the Decimal Lana:uaa:es dare not 
face them — ^not that the question of standards 
is immaterial — but because it is so elusive. In 
our Lihrnrij ndminisirniion we have parsed this 
question on to administration and recommended 
the use of temporary extra-classificatory ‘ Se- 
quence Symbols ’to be ' added above class 
numbei's and to be changed from time to time. 

436 I]snx)NT)ERABLES Evaded 
If a elassifieatory language cannot, it aUso 
need not, distinguish books according: to their 
more subtle qualities. That is the work of the 
reference staff. These have to be appraised 
differently for different readers according to 
the subtle traits of their own. It is a rule of 
the game of life that service to living man 
should at the ultimate stage bo done oul}" by 
liAung man. Mechanical aids sto]) short of that 
stage. It is like the rule of the ganu' in hockey 
that the ball should be put into the goal only by 
one who is inside the ring. This does not mean 
that he should do all the running up and down 
the field passing the ball at all times from stage 
to stage. If the other players do all this effi- 
ciently, the one inside the ring will have the 
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necessary freshness to do his job unerringly. 
The other players therefore fulfil themselves by 
making everything jeady for the man inside 
the ring to attend to the ultimate act without 
any distraction or prior wearing out. 

437 Fulfilment 

So it is with classification. Classificatory 
translation has fulfilled itself as soon as books 
have been in every other way fully indivi- 
dualised and arranged in the most helpful 
filiatorj' order and made more usable by their 
mnemonics. This lays them ready to the hand 
of the reference staff whose business it is to 
match their untranslatable hmnan qualities with 
the reader’s needs. When the reference staff 
succeed in it the library fulfils itself. This final 
fulfilmeni is best assured Avhen the classificatory 
language / tains its own fulfilment. 
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438 Notes on Exercise 

Students of ClassificaUon should have as 
much drill in Canalisation as in translation 
proper. In the examples and excroiscs ^iven 
till now the titles were so tell-tale that they did 
not qive sufficient scoxie for eullivatiug- the 
power of Canalisation. It is only aelual books 
placed m the hands of students that will do so. 
We cannot obviously do that while i eaebint’ the 
student through this book. Even the mention 
of a few titles that exact much work at the stage 
of Canalisation may not be of use, since copies 
of thcin may not be available to all tlu' students. 
This exercise must really be set by the teachers 
themselves. That explains the hist of the 
exercises set below. 

But even teachers may find it difficult to find 
enough books without call niunbeis marked on 
them to be given for exercise in Canalisation. 
Let us, therefore, mention a method that w'e have 
been using now' for years. We usually prescribe 
select articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
We have found the 1929 edition quite unsuited 
for this pur])ose. Its articles are too atomised. 
The 1910 edition has quite a number of aiiicles 
that lend themselves to be set for exercise in 
Canalisation. 

The articles given in the second of the exer- 
cises mentioned below are sam])les of '.hose 
actually used in thr* class-room. 
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III a yearly coiu’se of three terms, we have 
found it profitable to begin exercises in Canali- 
sation in the second term. 

Exercise 

1 Each ^\eek, get about a dozen of the new books 
received m the libraiy and for each of them 

A Deteinune the spceifie subject and explain the 
luute you followed in Canalisation 

B Translate the specific subject into Colon Number 
showing the result at each stage of procedure 
C TraiLslate the specific subject into Decimal Num- 
ber show ing the result at each stage of 
procedure. 

2 For each of 1000 — 1008, which are articles in the 
elevenlli edition (, 1010-1911 ) of the EncycJopaidia 
Britmnica 

A Delermiue the specific subject and explain the 
route you followed in Canalisation 
B Tianslute the speeifie subject into Colon Number 
showing the result at each stage of procedure 
C Translate the specific subject into Decimal Number 
showing the result at each stage of procedure. 

1.000 Labour legislation. 

1.001 Lamentations. 

1.002 Lowell Institute. 

1.003 M ■ ' 

1,004: ILvcaulay (Thomas Babington;. 

1.005 Maona Carta. 

> 

1.006 JIedical education. 

1.007 Mexico (First article). 

1.008 PtruEOANTUKOPUS erectos. 
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REFLECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


CHAPTER 51 

REFLECTIONS AND FUNDAMENTALS 
We shall conclude with some oi the many 
I'etlections that the solution given in the next 
chapter will stimulate in thinking men. 

511 Fight Against Length 

It has been said that the joy lirought to a 
grammarian by the saving of a fraction of a 
phoneme is as much as tuc bii-th of a son nould 
bring. So it is with those engaged in designing 
schemes of classification. They will sacrifice 
anything and they will strain the last nerve to 
save a digit in the class number or a Ime in the 
schedule. The only thing that sets a limit to the 
grammarian’s ui'ge for economy is that the 
expression should not thereby lose in clarity. 
So it is in classification. The ideal of establish- 
ing co-extensiveness between the class number 
and the specific subject it represents and of 
maintaining filiatory order among specific sub- 
jects is paramoimt. The ui’ge for shorter 
notation should not detract us from reaching 
this ideal Subject to this fundamental and 
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unalterable desideratum, the eutii‘e RT<i]1 of the 
library profession should be mobilised to fight 
against length of individual class niunbers 
of the schedule Avhieh helps their const mction. 

5111 Lengtii of Schedule 
The Colon Device and the Facet- and Phase- 
Analysis are powerful weaiions in shoitening 
the schedule, without any harm to tiliatoiy 
order or any detraction from the ideal of 
co-extensiveness. The> take us a long way in 
shottening the schedule. Perhajis one may even 
risk the eonjectiu'e that the best that can be 
done in the matter lias been done by them, 
except that as we have already stated m Chap- 
ter 42, Phase-rinal}'sis stands in need of further 
scrutiny and sharpening. It is difficult to guess 
what uotatioual barrier will develop and block 
our way when it is done. It it does, some device 
more powerful than any invented so far wiU 
have to be discovered. 

512 Length of Class Numbbe 
But we have not made an equal approach to 
the ideal in regard to the length of class num- 
bers. .L^Vn obvious method to shorten class 
numbers is to lengthen the schedide of Main 
Classes, l^ut there is a limit set on this method 
by the paramount ideal of filiatory aiTangement. 
This statement requires elucidation. For this 
we must begin at the very beg innin g. It is 
woilh spending some time over it. 
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5121 JsTature of Knowledge 
Library Classification is concerned witli the 
Universe of Knowledge. This unh'^erse is one 
in which 

(1) the number of classes is infinite ; 

(2) new classes are ever coming into 

existence; and therefore, 

(3) at any moment several of the classes 

are unknown; 

(4) a new class may happen to develop 

along unthought-of cross-sections 
of the universe of knowledge ; aiul 

(5) it may demand, for tiliatory placing, 

any place anywhere (in chain and 
array) among the classes abeady 
known and accommodated. 

5122 Element of Indeteuminateness 
The last-mentioned quality of tlie universe 
of Imowledg'e tuA’olves an element of Indeter- 
MiNATENESS, which is at the root of all difficul- 
1 ies and, in particular sets a limit to the method 
of lengthening the scheme of main classes hi 
order to shorten the length of individual class 
numbers. 

If the number of classes and their filiatory 
positions be absolutely IlETEiRAiiNATE, we can 
represent each class by a distinct single-digited 
ordinal number and we would reach the ideal 
in the matter of shortness of notation, without 
sacrificing any of the paramount ideals men- 
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tioned. Formally, i.c. from the point of view 
of notational foiTn, there ■will be no need then 
even to speak of main and subordinate classes. 

5123 ‘ Ceiling " for Number op main Classes 

Since they are not determuiate, we are obliged 
to represent several of them by two or more 
digits and this involves inevitably the singling 
out of some classes as fonnal main classes. 
The subdivision of a formal main class 
demands theoretically infinite hospitality in 
array and in chain. If the number of formal 
main classes goes beyond a certain number, it 
is probable that some of the chains of classes 
■will involve inler-lacnig so to speak. This 
eonjectui’e needs rei ideation and when we 
possess a method to verify it, it may also 
incidentally help us to determine the upper 
limit to the number of formal main classes that 
can be had — the ‘ ceiling ’ so to speak. 

But we need not wait till this is done. Our 
mental ca])acity itself sets a limit to the number 
of distinct ordinal digits that can be handled 
with comfoit. ITer'^ again we can only assert 
that a limit certainly exists. What exactly that 
limit is has yet to be deteimined. It is a problem 
for experimental psychology to solve. 

t 

For our present purpose, however, it is 
sufficient to postulate the existence of such a 
limit 
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5124 Meetinq Inttnitt 
With that granted the eonstnietion of class 
numbers to represent specific subjects in the 
universe of knowledge until its five-fold quali- 
ties including the one involving the element of 
indeterminateness amounts to constnicting an 
infinity of ordinal numbers using as base a 
finite number of ordinal digits. II follows that, 
as the number of known specific subjects 
increases, the average length of class numbers 
will also increase. For the only two principles 
of number-building so fai* available are llic 
Decimal Fraction Principle and tlie Octave 
Principle. Both these imply ultimately the 
addition of an extra digit to represent every 
new class. 

To shorten the average length of class num- 
bers, therefore, we must discoA’6 some other 
new lorineiple of building ordinal numbers from 
a limited number of basic ordinal digits, to be 
used independently or in combination with the 
Decimal and the Octave Principles. We want 
a method by which a set of consecutive digits 
can be condensed into a single digit or at least 
into a smaller nmnber — say as oi + aj + . . + «" 

n 

is replaced by An or ar in algebra. 

. 5125 Sanskrit Alphabet 

It .needs investigation, for example, what 
economy will 1 ‘esult if ,we choose for the basic 
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ordinal digits the letters of the Devanagari 
(Sanskrit) alphabet, which provides devices to 
combine two or more basic digits into a single 
digit {e.<j. Conjunct consonants, and consonant- 
vowel combinations). What about Chinese 
alphabet? i 

5126 A New Set of Symbols'? 

Or, will the library profession eventually 
gain courage not to be bound by existing con- 
ventional symbols and to invent its own system 
of an optimum numbei- of basic ordinal digits 
with devices to combine and condense several of 
them into a single digit which is simple and 
easy to write?* ''J''ill this happens, the average 
leng-th of class numbers is boimd to gi*ow with 
the increase in the number of specific subjects 
that come to be written upon — ^particularly 
with the increase in the degree of their inten- 
sion. To fret about this and to sacrifice there- 
fore the pararaomit ideal of co-extensiveness 
and filiatory order will be like cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face. 

5127 Prick the Bubble 

This brings to our mind another bubble that 
has long been moving about unpricked among 
libraries. “ Such a scheme (with possibilities 
of long class numbers) may be needed in aca- 
demic libraries. But, a simple scheme will do 
for ordinary public libraries a remark like 

• We disclaim any desire to start mventing arbitrary 
symbols: this is only a counsel of despair. 

41.3 
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this is often heard. It betrays a double igno- 
rance. 

By an ordinary public library is usually 
meant a coUeetion of books where specific sub- 
jects are of a small degree of intension. But, 
then, such subjects will automatically get only 
short-class numbers. Most of them will be 
single-phased and perhaps many even single- 
faceted. A classifier in such a library may not 
have occasion to use what is described in Part 3 
of this book or of anything but a small fraction 
of what is given in the latcn- chapters of even 
Part 2. As the saying goes, ‘ One gets what one 
deserves ’. A s])ecific subject will get only the 
lengfli of class number that it desc" .‘S in virtue 
of its degree of intension. This is so tiue in 
any properly designed scheme of elassificaiion 
that there is no need whatever to invent a so]> 
like “ Small libraries may work their numbers 
to three digits only 

Perhaps the then opposition to classification 
used length of class numbers as the last ditch 
so persistently, that the shrewdness of Dewey 
led him to invent this sop as a temiiorary j)allia- 
tive. But it is nothing short of gTotesque if 
the gTown up profession — why profession 
alone, even the management and the reading 
public who are no longer toddlers in library 
mattei's — still msists on the use of such a sop, 
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5128 Beavark of Illusion 
This illusion Avill no lon£;('r pei’sist if we 
realise that class nuiabers constitute a language. 
We do not haAO one language for children and 
another ior the older people. They both ai'e the 
same language — only the range of their voca- 
bulary Aaries. We do not have one language 
to express simple ideas of small intension and 
another ior ideas of great mtension. We use 
the same language ior both — ^it is only the 
idiom, the turn of expression, the range of 
vocabulary, the variety of construction and the 
connotaiion t liat Uiif er. iSo it is with classihca- 
tory language. The same language wiU serve 
a child, a rustic, a learned man, a poet and a 
seer. Each amII exploit it only m the measure 
of his need mid capacity. So it is Avith classi- 
ficatory hmguage. The same scheme of classi- 
fication AAih serve a school hbrary, a college 
hbrary, a universit}' library, a public library, 
and a busmess library. Each Avfil exploit it 
omy m the measuin of its need and capacity. 
There is no danger whatever of any hbraiy 
swallowmg more ol a scheme than Avhat it can, 
and suher thereby, feuch a coutmgency is 
automatically kept out 

Ultimately, opijosition to the adoption of an 
infinitely hospitable scheme ol classification 
boils doA\n to the inability of the smaller public 
libraries to afford the proinsion ol reference 
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assistants to act as ‘ translators ’ or inter- 
mediaries between the i)ublie and the books. If 
it is uneconomic to give individual attention on 
such a small scale, let us take a hint from the 
London Undergroiuid Service and use auto- 
matic servants. To meet the need for assist- 
ance, shelf-gTiiding must be carried out to a 
far higher standard than at present. This, 
however, is a problem for administration, not 
classification. 

5129 How TO Compare Length 
If this be realised, it is waste of time to 
compare the lengths of class numbers in two 
schemes of classification to determine then’ 
relative merit. No scheme dc ned by a 
disciplmed mmd will be uastiim ^ notation. 
If it wore, it would be still-born. But if one 
still wants to compare lengths of ciass numbers, 
one should keep clear of ceitain pitfalls. Of 
coui'se, nobody will be so childish as to pick 
out any class number at random from, say, 
scheme A and similarly any at random from 
scheme B, compai'e their lengths and announce 
his finding as a true' measure of the relative 
lengtli oi notation in the two schemes. 

The fact is we are here in the ‘ domain of 
large numbers ’. Valid comparison in this 
domain can only be made by the method of 
statistics. This method requii'es that we must 
clear]}' stale the w'ay in w'^hich we choose oui’ 
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sample of class numbem. It has provided us 
with a technique by which each sample can be 
replaced by certain constants which describe it 
in definite ways. 


51291 Statistical Constants 


Expressed in terms of the number of digits 
in a class number, the constants are: 

(1) the mode = the most frequently recur- 

rmg number of digits m the class 
numbers of the sample 

(2) the median = the number of digits 

which IS not exceeded by a half of 
the class numbers in the sample 

(3) the mean = the arithmetic mean of 

the number of digits in a class 
number of the samfile 

(4) the standard deviation = a measure of 

the scatter of the different class 
numbers on either side of the class 
number of average length. 


( 0 ) 


Co-efidcient of varia- 

Standard deviation 

MiS 


X 100 


We get a comparison of the length of notation 
in tw'o schemes of classifications by comparing 
the values taken by the above constants in the 
two schemes. 


51292 Ebequenot Cueves 
The result is also visualised by their respec- 
tive frequency-cui'ves. Such a curve is got by 
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Teptesenting the number of digits along the x- 
axis and the niunber of class-numbers (with a 
specified number of digits) along the y- axis. 
The data for plotting the frequency cuiwe 
constitute the frequency table. 

By combining the frequency tables of two 
schemes in a kind of double table, we get the 
correlation table, which will give us additional 
information about the correlation between the 
two sets of frequencies. 

We shall use this method to compare the 
lengths of Colon Numbers and Decimal Num- 
bers. We shall use as sample the first 1,000 
translations given in Chapter 52. 

51293 NuMREKa of Same iNiENbiUN Comtauld 

To make a fair comirarisou, wc must only 
compare Colon and Decimal Numoers worked 
LO equal degrees of iutension. V\'e have seeu 
lUar It IS possible to reacli a higher degree of 
miension with Colon Numbers. Chapter o2 
snows that m 541 of the tii-st 1,000 translations, 
Uie Colon Number reaches a mgher degree oi 
mteusion than the Decimal Niunber. in these 
cases. Colon Numbers worked to the same degree 
Of mtension as the Decimal ones are given in 
the third line and these are to be taken for 
compai’isou instead of those given in the fii'st 
Imes. , ^ _ 

Here is the Correlation Table: 
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Hero are the constants: 



Decimal Number 

Colon Number 

Mode 


6 

4 

Median 


6 

5 

Average 


7-366 

5-301 

Standard Deviation 

3-287 

2-928 

Co-efficient 

tion 

of varia- 

44-6 

55 2 

Correlation 

co-efficient 

0-5339 


Judged by the Mode or Median or Mean, tlie 
Decimal Number is longer than the Colon 
Number worked to the same degree of inten- 
sion. 

One should expect a much higher coiTelation 
co-efficient, since both the schcnr • serve the 
same purpose. But its being only as much as 
0-5339 leads one to infer that there is some 
fimdamental difference in the nay in Avhich the 
two schemes approach the probleuL 

51294 Close Fitting Colon Nuaibers 
AND Decimal Nuaibbrs CoMrARED 

Here is the another comparison. In this, the 
Colon Numbers in the first lines are taken into 
consideration in all cases. That is to say, Colon 
Numbers worked to their maximum capacity for 
intension and the Decimal Numbers worked to 
their own maximum capacity are compared. 

Here is the Correlation Table: 
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Here are the constants: 



Decimal Numier. Colon Number 

Mode 


6 

5 

Median 


6 

7 

Mean 


7-366 

7-256 

Standard Deviation 

3-287 

3-678 

Co-efficient 

tion 

of varia- 

44*6 

50 69 

Correlation 

co-effieient 

0 2043 



Even when the Colon Mimber is worked to 
its maximum dee;ree of intension, which is 
greater than that of the Decimal Number in 
more than half of the titles in the sample, the 
Colon Number is shorter when judged by the 
mode and mean and is longer by .iust one digit 
when judged by the median. 

Further the correlation co-cfficicnl has become 
much smaller. The low value of 0 204.3 
emphasises the existence oF a basic difEerenec 
in the approach of the two schemes to one and 
the same task which they are intended to pei’- 
form. That difference, ue know, lies in the 
extent to w’hieh the results oF Facet- and Phase- 
A.nal}’sis ai’e implemented in the two schemes. 
The same difference is also emphasised by the 
co-ef&cient of variation, which is 44 6 in the 
Decimal Classification and over 50 in the Colon 
Classification. 

With our knowledge of books we may state 
that the distribution of the ‘ intension ’ of the 
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Subjoct-matter of books is more likely to be 
spread out and graduated as shown by the Colon 
Curve rather than by the comparative crowding 
and tapering of the Decimal Cuiwe. 
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In the Prolegomena to library dassificatioii 
(Pp. 79 — 89) a similar comparison has been 
made. In that case, the sample was different. 
It was made up of the books (in classes other 
than Main Class Literature) issued on loan in a 
single month from the Madras University 
Library. 

513 8o3ie Obvious Improvements 
The translations given in Chapter 52 suggest 
some obvious improvements in the two schemes 
of classification treated in this book. 

5131 In Colon Class rFicATioN 
A book describing the organisation of govem- 
ment department is now classified with the aid 
of the last octave principle. In other words, 
‘ government organisation’ is looked upon as 
a secondary phase of the third spjcies. This 
species requires a comparatively longer number 
for representation. We shall gnin n brevity if 
the concept can be transferred to the first spe- 
cies of secondary phase. The Colon Classifica- 
tion should ever be on the look out to make such 
transfers whenever a concept of the third 
species begins to attract to itself an appreciable 
number of books. Now the concept ‘ govern- 
ment organisation ’ has begun to do so. The 
‘ Whitehall series’ is bianging out volume after 
volume on this concept. Books on the organisa- 
tion of the departments of government in other 
countries also are now coming out regularly. 
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(In fact such books have been made fashionable 
during the last decade or so, by the fact that 
Public Administration has now become a sub- 
ject of study hi several centres of learnhig. 
Perhajis this movement was hutiated by the 
London School of Economics and by some of 
the American Eniversities. It is now spread- 
ing everywhere and the result is contuiuous 
production of books, periodicals, and articles on 
the subject. They have now become so nume- 
rous that the use of A.:8:[G-] :[C] is too cum- 
bersome to reach co-CAteusiveness in their case. 
A suitable common subdivision should be 
invented to manage the situation hi a neater 
way, iuvolviug a much shorter notation. 

Subjects like ‘ tSociology ' which require as 
many as five facets need attention, it looks as 
if the nature of the subject demands so many of 
them. 2s[ evertheiess the haccidity of some of 
the class numbers of the subject is an eye-sore, 
yomethiug should be done to reduce it without 
any violence whatever to the pai'amount ideal of 
co-exteusiveuess and filiatory order. 

The time has already come to subdivide some 
of the common subdivisions. Por example ' a 
Bibliography ’ should be subdivided so as to 
distinguish ‘ Lists of publications ‘ Lists of 
aiTicles, chapters and similar analytical lists ’ 
and “ Abstracts ’. ‘ U Dictionaries, encyclo- 

paedias ’ should be subdivided so as to distin- 
guish ‘ Encyclopaedias ' and ‘ concordances 
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‘ q Acts, bills, codes ’ sliould be subdivided su as( 
to distinguish these categories.- 

5132 In Decimal Olassieication 

There are similarly some obvious improve- 
ments that can and should be made m the 
Decimal Classification. 

A suitable system of book-mnnbers, designed 
in organic relation to class nmnbers, is neces- 
sary so that books may be nidividualised. 

The connectiug symbols ‘0001’, ‘0005’, ‘000’ 
and ‘00’ should be replaced by less cmnbersome 
ones, i' had been suggested by Dewey hhuself 
in the place of say, ‘0001’. But its ordmal 
value has not been explicitly defined. Can it 
be taken to be between ‘ 0 ’ and ‘ 1 ’ Thase- 
Aualysis would' direct the attention of the 
editors of the Decimal classificatiot to this 
question. 

It must be possible to i)ull out all .the 
couuiion subdivisions scattered in the Coujplcte 
Tables and make all classes fall 'U liuc Avitli a 
Common Table of Common Subdivisions. This 
may not be as simple losk as improving the 
connecting symbols. And yet it is not beyond 
possibility and it ought to be taken up in all 
seriousness. 

It should also be possible to fit many of the 
common subdivisions with geogi’aphical and 
chi’onological facets or to do something equi- 
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valent to it, so that libraries with large collec- 
tions of peHodieal publications, and similar 
special forms of writings may he able to indivi- 
dualise them aud mechanise their arrangement. 
The common subdivisions ‘ Local treatment ’ 
and ‘ History ’ should be separated. 

An imperative necessity is to provide a place 
among common subdivisions for 'Bibliography’, 
“ Criticism and ' 'Memorial volmnes This! 
also is quite possible and perhaps even easier 
than the carrying out of the two preceding 
suggestions. 

There are some improvements badly needed 
but not perhaps possible, without so much 
change as would destroy the scheme altogether 
and rebuild it. 

One such is the provision to represent all the 
facets of a subject in its class number. This is 
neeessai-y, as we have seen in earliei’ chapters, 
to make a satisfactory and reasonably close 
approach to the ideal of co-extensivencss i.c. of 
individualising "specific subjects. In 517 out of 
the 1,008 translations given in Chapter 52, the 
Decimal Classification fails to reach this ideal. 
As time goes oii i.e. as s])ecialised books appear 
in increasing niunbers, the percentage of failure 
will mount up higher and higher. It is true 
that the thii-teenth and the fourteenth editions 
have strained every nerve to cope with the 
situation. But a breaking point has been 
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reached. Filiatory arrangement is sacrifiepd 
and new numbers are improvised only for a 
fraction of the new cases demanding attention. 
Subject Device is used more freely. But this 
is only a poor substitute for the more powerful 
Facet-Device. An incidental result is the utter 
sacrifice of mnemonics. The full service of 
mnemonics is in demand only when the number 
of classes increases beyond a certain limit. To 
face its break-domi just at such a juncture is a 
tragedy. All this we are able to see; but we 
are imable to suggest a remedy. Perhaps, it is 
not altogether beyond the resources of the 
Editoi’ial Committee to find a satisfactory 
method of propping up this giant scheme with 
some form of Connecting Symbel +o implement 
the Facet Principle fully. In his • aper on Dncft 
Colov point a iray? forming pari of the ^farlras 
Svmposinm on Decimal and Colon cla'i'^ifcafion’i 
rieircd in perspective being presented to the 
Sixth All India Library Conference at Jaipur 
(1944), Mr. B. I. Palmer suggests that the 
Decimal Point, which has now no essential 
fimetion, may itself be used a° the Connecting 
R3mibol. 

Another improvement which is equally 
necessary and induces an equ illy intensive 
attitude of despair is the grafting into the 
scheme of some sharp and simf^le device by 
which what Bliss has termed the Principle of 
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Local Variation may be implemented. The 
Decimal Classification is being used in so many 
lands that it is unfair that it should any longer 
perpetuate its leanings towards America and its 
mditferenee to other lands. Perhaps a small 
beginning may be made by changing every 
division entitled ‘ America ’ or ‘ United States’ 
so as to read ‘ jNlother country But tbia will 
not go a long way. The American bias of the 
sehenu is far too diffuse ilivougliout the scheme 
to be remedied by this simple device. 

The Decimal Classification should provide 
for Chronological Facets to be fitted to several 
classes. This is not quiti easy ; but it cannot be 
impossible. 

Reference should be made to a small lacuna 
to be filled up. A place should be given to 
general books on Christianity. 

Sociology should be given a full and inde- 
pendent status. Modem science has been 
severely ignoi ed even by the f oiufeenth edition. 
Is it because its ramifications caimot be met 
except ’y down tlit entire edifice of 

•5 Pure be cjiic and rebuiklnig it on an 

altogvLiier dih-* . .1 basis .' Staiistical Methods 
must be transferred trom ‘ 3 Social Sciences ’ 
to ‘ 5 Pure Science ’. 

514 Fundamental Categories 

We come last to a fundamental point bearing 
on Facet- Analysis. An examination of tho 
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facets of different subjects shoAvs that tliey can 
all be related to one or other of five t'uudamental 
catep,ories: Time, Space, Energy, ^1 alter and 
[Personality. Any analj’^sis ultimately strikes 
root in them. A student of adA’aneed classi- 
fication Avill, therefore, be helped if he becomes 
familiar Acith their existence in the background 
and gets his ideas claiified in regard to them. 

5141 Time 

Let us begin Avith Time. It is perha])b the 
most abstract of all the five. The Chronological 
Facets in the main classes Geography, History, 
Economics and ^Sociology and the only Facet of 
Stratigraphy are instances in which the funda- 
mental category Time figui'es di''‘'-lly and to 
represent itself. It does so also in the Chrono- 
logical Facets of the common sub-divisions 
Local Treatment and Histoiy. 

We shall see later (section 51453) that it may 
also occur to represent the category Personality. 

5142 Rr.vcE 

Space is perhaps more concrete than Time 
but not as much as the other categoi-ies. This 
fundamental category figures directly and to 
represent itself in the f olloAving Facets : 

(1) The Space Facet in Geometry 

(2) The Geographical Facets in the main 

classes Geograifiiy, Economics and 
Sociology 
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(3) The differential GeograpMeal Facets 

ioUowing the divisions ‘ Publica- 
tions in a particulai' geographical 
area ’ and ‘ Publications on a geogra- 
phical area ’ ol the Bibliographical 
Facet in Bibliograxihy 

(4) Tiie Greographical Facets of certain 

common sub-divisions like Profes- 
sion, Statistics, Local Treatment anti 
Histoiy. 

AV e shall see later (section 51452) that 
it may also occui- to represent the 
category Personality. 

5143 Energy 

The category Energy is much more ubiquit- 
ous than any other. There is haidly any class 
which does not have a h'acei to correspond with 
it. The Classes Eugmeermg, Agiicuitui-e, Medi- 
cine, Aiuiiiai Husbandry, and Sociology have 
even tw u 1 acets to correspond with it 

A h'acel m wiiicli Energy tigui-es directly and 
to repiesem itself is generally called Problem 
Jj'acet. It IS so m niiorary (Science, the several 
canonical classes of Mathematics, Physics, Geo- 
logy, Liseiui Ai'ts, imd Enilosoph^, the main 
classes CneimsUy, Tecnnoiogy, Eiology, Botany, 
Zoology, Medicme, Mysticism, Emguistics, 
Beligion, Psychology, Education, Geography, 
History, Political fScieue^ Sociology and Law. 
In Sociology, the second Facet corresponding 
with enei'gy is called Secondary Problem Facet. 
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In other dasses, the Facet corresponding Avith 
energy is called by other names : Bibliographical 
Facet in the class Bibliography. 

Work and Secondary Work Facets in Engi- 
neering. 

Farming, Operation, etc. Facets in Agri- 
culture. 

Handling etc. Facets in Medicine. 

Veterinary and Handling h'acets in Anim al 
Husbandry. 

Eeonoime Facet in Economics. 

5144 Matter 

We meet with comparatively little of abstrac- 
tion and a good deal of concreteness : i. the cate- 
gory Matter. We may recognise different 
grades of concreteness in describing matter by 
the terms Matter, Substance and Commodity. 
In the last mentioned, it is worth recognising 
two sub-grades: Intermediate Commodity and 
Ultimate Commodity. 

All the visible things in our room belong to 
the category Matter. The ‘ Matterness ’ is com- 
mon to all of them; it distinguishes them [’rom 
Time, Space, and forms of Energy like Heat, 
Light and Electricity. In regard to ‘ Matter- 
ness ’ all the visible things are alike and 
midifferentiable. In this undifferentiated, 
abstract form Matter figures only in the State 
of Matter Facet of Physics. 
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We can readily distinguish tiie different 
things in the room by the sul^stance of which 
they are made — say Wood, Iron, ihe stuff of 
our o^^^l Body, and so on. These are matter 
differentiated into Substances. They are a 
more concrete form ot matter. Substance Iron 
for example figures in the w uidow gratings, the 
paper weight, the iron safe imd so on. 

In regard to ‘ Irouness ’ these are alike and 
undiffereutiable. in lliij undifferentiated lorm 
of substance, mat ter figures m most oi the 
divisions of tiie SiiDstaiice hacet oi Chemistry. 

The aiff'erentiated Commodity form — ^mter- 
mediate and some animate ones — figure m the 
Substance iacet Oi. iechnulogy. The rest ’of 
the Ultimate coinmuaity forms oi matter figuie 
m Useful Ai-ts. 

In the Uliimate Commooity which is the most 
concrete lorm of Matter, the ‘ mdividuatmg 
pai-ticularities aie so many that it is more 
appropriate lo group il with the category ‘ Per- 
sonality , u we can, for want of suitable termi- 
nology, ioice this wold lo represent not omy 
ifoman r eioonainj but everythmg — ^itumau, 
Aiii?hh.i^ V egetabie oi xnoiganic or oLUer cate- 
gories like Language and ftehgion — which have 
an individuaiity and aroma of then’ own. 

5145 PEESOKALinr 

The fifth fundamental category Personality, 
which has to be used m a i ery geuerahsed sense 
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as stated above, is unanalysable. We have to 
Li-eat it gently and as a whole. It may ha< ^ lu 
be represented directly by special numbers as 
all other categories or in some cases it may have 
to be represented indirectly by the other iunda- 
menial categories used siugly or in combiuatiou. 
In the latter case the Facets in which it figures 
may be called by the name ol the categories used 
to represent it. In other cases, the names of 
the I’acets may be more appropriate or directly 
descriptive of it. iiet us illustrate. 

51451 FiGUKUSTG Birectly 

in me Fducand h’acet of Jiaucatiou and the 
jtfntity Facet of Psychology, ihe names oi the 
facets use terms suggestive of human persona- 
lity. 

in uiv, group Facet of Sociology, the name ui 
the facet uses a term suggestive of yocial Per- 
oouality. 

in the Organ Facet of Medicine the name of 
the lacet uses a term suggestive of the physical 
aspect of human personality. 

In the ISatui-al Oroup Facets of Botany and 
Zoology and the Crop and u^munai h'acets of 
Agricultui'e and Animal llusbandiy, the names 
of Ihe facets use terms suggestive of the phy- 
sical aspect oi the personality of living orga- 
nisms, other than man. 

The Language Facet of Linguistics is con- 
cerned with the subtler personality of Lan- 
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guage. So it is with the Religion Facet of the 
main class Religion. 

In all the above eases, the foci in the facets 
are enmnevatecl ad hoe. We shall now ^ive 
examples of the foci of personality facets being 
the same as those enumerated in facets of other 
categories. 

51452 Figttbtno Theough Space 

In History, the Personality of the national 
group studied is individualised, not by special 
or ad hoc munbeis, but Dy Geographical Num- 
bers, with the result that the Facet itself is 
called (ieogiapliical F,uet. T' must be remi n- 
bered, honovev. tbat th. ca'egt)i_\ vSpace tiguies 
in this Facet not to reiorcseut itself but to repre- 
sent one form of the category Personality. We 
may also say that Personality figures in this 
facet indirectly through the category Space. 
It figureri in a similer indirect way in most of 
the diiisious u! tlie ( 'ouiiniuvty Facet of Lai\. 

51453 Fif.uium. THRor-oH Tiaie 

The category Per^oUtdity figures indirectly 
through the caiogo'‘_i Time ^ii the Chi'oiiological 
Facet of the common subdivision iv. 

51454 Fiqubing Through Space and Tiaie 
The categoiy Personality needs the ioint 
services of Time and Space to get indhndualised 
in certain cases. Wlien the Personality is that 
of an Institution, a Conference or a Commission, 
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it figures indirectly through the combined cate- 
gories of Space and Time in the Geographical 
and Chronological Facets of the common sub- 
divisions h, p and t. 

The subtler form of Personality called style 
in Fine Arts similarly figures indirectly in the 
Geographical and the Chronological Facets of 
that subject. 

51455 Furthest Re\ch of Concreteness 
Lastly n’e come to the main class Literature'. 
Here the highly evolved, fully differentiated, 
unique Personality of an author figures in- 
directly through the combined categories of 
Personality of another kind. Energy and Time 
represented in the Language, Form and Chro- 
nological Facets respectively. The even subtler 
Personality of a literary jiiece needs the services 
of all these three and to their combhiation. 
another Facet called uork facet with ad hoc 
foci, has to be added to get it fully expressed. 
We get the fuiihest reach of concreteness here. 

5146 Order of Arrangement of Categories 
(Several of these five fniid .m^nal t-jfi'gorics 
may figure with facets of their own in many 
classes. The question of the order in which the 
facets are best arranged is a delicate one. The 
Colon and the Decimal Classifications often 
arrange them in the same order. Occasionally, 
they differ as in regard to Style in Fine Arts 
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and to Legislature, Executive, etc., oE different 
countries. It would be a good exercise for the 
moi'e ambitious students to list the eases in 
which they agree and those in which they differ 
aiHfi. discover the fundamental principles, if any, 
which lie behind their respective practices. 
Such an exercise will give them practice in 
recognising different dogi-ees of concreteness 
and abstraction. Thougli experience thus 
gained will not be quite necessary for elemen- 
tary classification it will be of help in advanced 
Work both as classifier in dealing with multi- 
phased and many-faceted specific subjects and 
as classificationist in meetina fundamental diffi- 
culties that Jiiay be najhilisod against him by tlie 
new snhjeeib that got evonted from time to time. 

515 Scorn foe Research 
We may conclude with a ])ictiuc of tlie scoiie 
for growth and, therefore, for research at 
different levels in the design mid progressive 
perfection of the classificatory language. The 
decision to be made m translating the name of a 
specific subject into class number has to be made 
at three levels. W e shall describe them by an 
analogy. 

A traveller has to decide the extent to which 
his journey should be performed on land, water 
and air; and in any of these, the variety of 
vehicles to be commandeered; and lastly the 
particular vehicle to be chosen of each variety — 
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on land, for example, how mueli should bo done 
by foot; how much on backs of animals and on 
which animal ; how much by ears and by which 
car; and how much by railway and by which 
train. This corresponds with decision about ISae 
phases warranted bj' the specific subject, the 
facets in each phase and the foci in each facet 
— ^with regard to facets, for example, which of 
them should be deemed unifocal, and what foci 
should be fixed upon; which should be deemed 
vacant and which left out altogelher, in order to 
cover the extent of the specific subject fully,' 
organically and economically. 

The design of classification should be sucli 
that there is scope for classifiers of ability to 
improvise at least new foci or to shari)en some 
to meet new situations ; the apparatus provided 
for it should lead to one and only one solution 
whoever handles it. .Sucli a quality is necessary 
in a scheme of classification for two reasons: 
one, the practical one that the work of a libraiy 
should not be held up by the necessity to look 
to the designer of the scheme at this level, for 
his presci’iption of all the foci; second, the 
human reasmi that cL sificatiou should not 
degenerate into a pui'eiy repetitive boredom 
but should provide scojie for the exercise and 
fulfilment of the creative ui'ge in man. In 
other woifis, the classifiers should be given 
oi^portunity to function also as classificationists 
in little. 
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Let US now examine wliat scope there is for 
the fulfilment of this human pui‘i)oso at the 
three different levels of classification mentioned 
above. 


516 At tub Le\el of Phases 

First let us examine the level of Phase- 
Analysis. In aerial navigation, there is scope 
to rise to higher and higher stmta — ^to the stra- 
tosphere and the still higher ones right up to 
the ionosphere perhaps. To venture into these 
ethereal regions, to chart them, and to design 
vehicles suited to them, is work of an extremely 
arduous and specialised nature. Surely pedes- 
tj'ains and e\ en most of the navigators on laud 
and \^atel• can not aspire to succeed in that 
work. At the le^el of Phase- Analysis, the 
isolation yf further siiecies of phases, their' 
definition, and the design of organic connecting 
symbols, vill probably remaiu for ever as the 
work of the exceptional fe\\ who are bom artists 
in classification. Put the occasion to recognise 
and proN’ide for new species of phases will be 
coriespondly few aud far between; that is in 
accordance with the perfect economy that pre- 
vails in cosmic order. Dewey began practically 
with only one phase properly developed ; Cutter 
and Brown recogmsed and provided for two; 
The Colon Classification isolated three and fitted 
them up in a most organic and economical way. 
This book has just emdsaged the possibility of 
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two ifiore species being isolated at some 
time. That is all that has happened by way of 
a new creation dui'ing the last three-quarters 
of a century at the rarefied atmosphere that 
prevails at the level of Phase-Analysis. 

517 At the Le\el of Facet's 
At the level of Facet-..inalysis which is 
slightly nearer normal, problems will arise 
somewhat more frequently. Several subjects 
and common subdivisions, of the past, present 
and future, will have to be fitted ^vith facets as 
growth of literature demands. This is also a 
specialist’s job, though not as exacting as. that 
of designing new phases. One who is well-tuned 
Avith tlie concept of the tiAe fundamental! — 
time, space, energy, matter and personaliiy — 
and has acquired deitiiess in sensing their rela- 
tive incidence and potency in new subjects and 
in handling the colon notation, may succeed at 
this level. But they aaTU be few in number and 
tlie occasion for creatiA'e Avork also will be but 
in proporti oil —cosmic economy again. Work 
at this level io so fundamental that it Avould be 
AA'ise to have the designs made by different 
persons brought up for collective consideration 
and to make the final choice by agreement. The 
number of alternative designs possible in an 
organically created scheme A\ill not hoAvever be 
too many and, therefore, the chances for the 
right one to be hit upon liy any an ill be great. 
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518 At the Letel of Foci 
At the level o£ fuel, occasions foi' recognising 
and niuubering new f(K-i in arrays of high order, 
saj' highei' than two or three, will be quite fre- 
quent; and that for sharpening existing ones, 
i.e., for recognising new foci in chains and 
derhung their numbers by the addition of extra 
(digits to existhig numbers Avill be even more 
frequent. In proportion to their high fre- 
quency, this job can be done quite accurately 
and in the only right way by many, many classi- 
fiers who haA'e well absorbed the use of the 
apparatus available — octave principle, chrono- 
logical, geogTaphical, subject, classic and alpha- 
betic dc\ ices and the decimal notation, and lun'e 
also become atuuied to the canon of mnemonics 
— particularly in regard to the intangible and 
therefore more potent ones of the imscheduled 
variety. Further, an} deAiation from the right 
decision is far less harmful and far more easily 
rectified at the level of loci when the right 
placing is shovu by others or by the original 
designer himself. -Uso the probability for 
deviation and the need for re-doing will be quite 
small. , 

Exercise 

A. Pit up facets for the Canonical class ‘ MV4 

Military Science 

B. Determine the important foci in each of the 

facets. 

UL 
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C. Translate into Colon Numbers tbe chid cla'«hcs 
newly opened in the 14tli edn. of DccimuL 
classification for ‘ World War 1939 and 
comment on them and on Ihcir Uecinidl Num- 
bers. 

519 A Look into the Futere 
The folklore of India still treasures an exqui- 
site anecdote that the erection of the highway 
(Adams Bridge) biidging the gulf between 
Ceylon and India provided opportunity even 
for tiny squirrels to make their own tiny con- 
tributions and that Nala the master-builder 
accepted them all with unabated enthusiasm 
and, M'hat is more, fomid use for one and all 
of them. Tlie building of the highway of 
classifieatory language to facilitate communica- 
tion between the world of readers luid that of 
books can similarly accept contributions from 
all classifiers. 

As we look into the future, we are heartened 
by the sight of the never-ending vista of pro- 
gress jiroviding oiiportunity for creative work 
to classifiers at all Imols of gbility — to each 
in the measure of his native endowment — 
provided industry, sincerity, and love of the 
profession bom out of love of humanity are 
possessed in abundance. 



CHAPTER 5S 
TRANSLATIONS 

The Colon and the Decimal Nmnbers of all the 1.008 
examples and exercises given in parts 2-4 are given 
here. In those in which the Colon Number reaches a 
greater degree of intension and the Decimal Number is 
not capable ot doing so, the Colon Number worked to the 
same degree of intension as tiie Decimal Number is given 
in the third line. 

yote that India has been taken as the ‘Mother couiitry'. 
Great Biitam as the Par cured countiy’, and English a? the 
‘Favouied language’. 

Note also that the following title was inadveitantly otfltted 
li the exeicises. 
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Plll:l:76 


L4611:4 

169 

P111;J13:11 

164 

L4611:486 


421.2 


616.25 


Plll::ll 


L46U;4 

170 

02:81 

165 

L291:453 


294.6 


616.36 


Q2 


L29:4 

171 

02:315 

156 

L293:46 


294.6 


616.68 


02 

167 

L26:461 

172 

06:81 


616.84 


281.1 


L26:46 

178 

06:85 

168 

L66:S 


284 


618.2 

174 

022:417 

169 

L65:4 


294,6 


618.1 


Q8 

160 

El: 310 

176 

S18:44 


646.11 


169.92247266 


*4» 



translatioKs 


176 U641:l 
387.62 
U641 

177 U6:1:N2 
880.9 
U6 

178 V2:1:N1 
964 
V3:l 

179 V233:1:J9 
964.7 
Y28:l 

180 V46:1:M1 
966 
V46:l 

181 V6:1:K6 
94 

V6:l 

182 V4363:1:M1 
992.2 
V4863:l 

183 V467:1:N8 
966.7 
V467;l 

184 X:9 
331 

186 X9J:8:63:N3 
338.10968 
X9J: :63 

186 X9J771;76:73;N8 
338.9213610973 
X9J771:76:78 

187 W 
82 

188 W:6 

328.4 
089 W6 

821.4 

190 X 
88 

191 X:74 
838.64 


192 


193 

194 
196 

196 

197 

198 


199 

200 
201 
202 


203 

204 


206 

206 

207 

208 
209 


X9J 712.1.N3 
338.16 
X9J:74 
X:76 
338.64 
X:76:68:N8 
838.947084 
X:8 
668 
X9J:8 
668.93 
X9J 
338.1 

X9J::63:N3 

338.10968 

X9J::68 

X:9 

381 

X:944 

381.822 

X9M1^96;944 

331.828676 

U:1 

91 

U 

U:71 

917 

U:233 

916.47 

n:33 

U2 

661 

n2e62:91 

661.477 

S 

16 

S:74 

159.92883 

Sl:74 

169.92832 

S;74 


449 



RBPLECTIONB AND TRANStATIONS 


210 

SI 

159.9227 

211 

Q 

291 

212 

Q:1 

291.13 

213 

Q:33 

291.64 

214 

Q1 

294.1 

215 

QU 

294.1 

216 

F111:D 

429 

217 

P111:B 

437.03 

218 

P1U:J1 

421.6 

Plll:l 

219 

P142:J 

491.7 

P142 

220 

P13:C:9 

488.6 

F18::9 

221 

P16:A 

491.1 

P16 

222 

P16:A:6 

491.31 

F16::6 

223 

F16:10A1 

491.16 

P16:l 

224 

P16:C3 

491.162 

P16:8 

226 

P161 

491.8 

226 

P1616::9 

491.386 

F16::l 


227 

P1511::301 


491.370151 


P1611:3 

228 

P197::9 


491.9987 


P19::9 

229 

P164:J:9 


491.5587 

230 

P446191 


496.99 


P4 

231 

P616 


496.3 

232 

Al:3 


149.3 

233 

A;7:ll 


211 

234 

A73 


181.6 

235 

P:8 


641.39 

«6 

P68 


667.2 

237 

FM96 


771 

238 

e:2 


641.8 

289 

E218 


641.89 

240 

B2181 


641.89 


E218 

241 

W 


82 

242 

W:8 


82 


W 

248 

W:6 


828.4 

244 

W:6 


828.44 


410 



rRANSLATIOMS 


846 W6 
821.4 

246 ^64 
321.6 

247 X:73 
838.52 

248 X:329 
331.214 

249 X:3M24 
334 

260 X;8N20 
339.25 

251 X‘61 
668.8 

262 X:67S 
330.161 

263 X:76 
338.91 

264 X:75:1:N8 
338.9109 
X:76;l 

256 X:871 
668.164 

266 X;878 
667 
X:87 

267 X:9 . 

381 

268 X:9;l:Na 
331 

X:9 

259 X:9:2:N8 
831.0954 
X:9:2 

260 X;9:481:148 
881.09697 
X:9:481 

261 X9J 
888.1 

162 X9J::262:N8 
338.109641 
X9J::26 


263 X9J::25222:N8 
338.1094 
X9J::2 

264 X9J::672:N8 
338.109489 
X9J::572 

265 X9M6::2:Nk 
338.4766610964 
X9M6::2 

266 X9M6;:73:N2 
338.4766610793 
X9M6::7S 

267 X9MT::2:N3 
338 476770954 
X9M7::2 

268 X9M71::41:N3 
338.4767720951 
X9Mn::41 

269 X9M71::42:N3 
838.476772962 
X9M71::42 

270 X9M97::262:N2 
338.4767609541 
X9M97::26 

271 X9M97883::7366:N2 
338.47686309744 
X9M97883;:7856 

' 272 X9MK8::937:N3 
338.17609931 
X9MX3;:937 

273 X9N916::2:N3 
338 4777850954 
X9N916-:2 

274 U:1 
91 
U 

276 U;6 
914 

276 S9 
169.922 

277 813:44 
169.92272666 



RHFLEOTIONS AND TKANSLATIONS 


278 S18 
169.9227 

279 S2 
169.9227864 

280 S62 
169.922762 

281 S76 
169.922494 

282 Q 
1 

288 Q:1 
291.18 
284 Q1 

294.1 
286 Q8 

294.4 

286 Q6 
28 

287 Pllt:J 
42 

Pill 

288 Flll:J8 

426.2 

289 F122:H 
44 

P133 

290 P122;H1 
441.6 
PllS:l 

291 P18:C 
48 

292 P15:0A:9 
491.186 
P16::8 

298 P16:C 

491.2 
ri6 

2.94 P16:C 

491.2 
P16 


296 

P16:C:9 

491.287 

P15::9 

296 

P16:C:9 

491.287 

P16::9 

297 

P16:014 

491.218 

P16:14 

298 

P151I::9 

491.370187 

299 

P1616::9 

491.2786 

P161;:9 

800 

P166 

491.68 

8P1 

P168 

491.48 

802 

P82:2 

494.8126 

SOS 

P86:;9 

494.82486 

804 

A 

149.8 

806 

A 

149.8 

806 

A:7:2 

291.212 

807 

A:8;16 

169.9617 

808 

A '.862 
169.9257 

309 

A:87 

169.96143 

810 

A2:84 


612.8 

811 

A46:S 

894.88 

A4e 

818 

A6:8 


296 


AS 


4»S 



fRANSLATlONS 


313 

Ae 

332 

G: 346 -.94 


233.3 


612.8919 

314 

F594 

333 

G61:33:91 


663.1 


612.45 

315 

F:6 


G61:3 


541.3700016 

334 

G: 5: 19518 

316 

F:98 


575.326324 


658.5671 

335 

G: 5: 19518-7343' 

317 

F28 


575.326324 


541.6 


G: 6: 19518 

318 

E39 

336 

G:56:78PK1 


544.8 


576.36 

319 

D3561 


G:56 


622.38 

337 

122:12:5 

320 

D3661:26 


589.3 


622.335 


122 


D3661 

338 

122:12:8 

331 

D3118:28 


589.3 


622.3421 


122 


D3118 

' 339 

122:14:3 

322 

D6:6 


589.3084 


628.9 


122:14 

323 

D6:9M14 

340 

I 331:68 


655.2 


581.13362 

324 

D66:5 

341 

121.332:182 


621.82 


581.133545 

325 

D64:121 


1:332:182 


621.194 

342 

16:331:68:178 

326 

r64:121;:81 


581.13352 


621.1947 


1:381:68 

327 

D64:416 

343 

I-6;1911-677 


621.13 


581.62653 

328 

D646:416 


1:5:1911 


621.4382 

344 

1:6:1911-71 

329 

D66:415 


581.62653 


621.83 


1:5:1911 

330 

D664:8 

345 

1:5:1911:281 


621.8143 


681.62668 

331 

G: 38: 161 


1:6:1911 


574.18 

846 

1:2:12 


G:83 


581.8 


M 4^3 



REFLECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


347 

1-4:11 

581.26 

348 

16:7:178 

581-327 

I::178 

319 

J:l:1911 

631.44 

350 

J:4I21 

632.8 

351 

13:4121 

632.8 

J:4m 

352 

1321:4121 

632.8 

1:4121 

353 

1321:4121:2 

632.8 

1:4121 

364 

1321:4121:56 

632.3 

1:4121 

365 

1:7:84 

631.663 

1:7:8 

366 

137:77:84 

634 

137 

857 

1374:77:84 

684.772 

1374 

358 

1374:77:2 

634.772 

1374 

359 

1374:77:26 

634.772 

1874 

860 

1374:77:8 
634.772 " 
1874 

361 

1374:77:87 

634.772 

1374 


362 

1374:7:97 

634.772 

1374 

363 

1374 

634.772 

864 

L: S3 -182 
612.01531 

365 

L:4:6426 

616.864 

L;4:642 

366 

L66:47:4 

617.44 

L66;47 

867 

L9172:4241:2 

616.864 

L72:4241 

368 

L;52:MK33073 

614.317 

369 

L:67S:133T1 

613.26 

L:673:l 

370 

L:63:U8 

615.291 

371 

L2; 63; 411616 
616.732 

L2:63 

372 

L: 68: 41811612 
61S. 4000191 

L; 68: 418 

373 

T:3:B1 

S76.611D 

374 

T:44:B1 

376.6110 

876 

T16:8:B1 

872.7 

376 

T16:472:B1 

871.260001611 

877 

T2:3:B2 

376.612D 

T:S-B2 





TRANSLATIONS 


378 

T4:4751:D 

396 

0666: ::78 


371.27000162 


621.38417127 


T:475:D 

397 

0666:3 

379 

D3145 


621.384152 


622.345 

398 

0666:45 

380 

D353<.:?8 


621.388 


622.335 

399 

0666:485 


D35-il 


621.384193 

381 

r)3B14 

400 

G:33:68 


622.36 


612.396 

382 

D6:5 

401 

G-3S:94 


628.9 


612.397 

383 

06:8 

402 

G2:346:68 


621.75 


612.3914 

384 

06:825 


G:341 


621.91 

403 

G82;33:151 

385 

06:9085 


612.39 


621.61 


G:83 

386 

0635:6 

404 

G:83C5 


621-26 


621.52 

387 

D64:::81 

406 

G18517:33:160 


621.1947 


612.39 

388 

064:9M7 


G:33 


677.0286 

406 

6:5:1951 


D6:9M7 


575.326324 

389 

0641:2 

407 

G:5:19518-672 


621.186 


575.326325 

390 

0646:4133 


6:6:19518 


621.4384 

108 

G:6:196-495DT9 

391 

06467: ;T 


575.326533 


621.42 


0:6:196 


06467 

‘09 

123:18:2 

392 

066:1136 


589.235 


621.312134 


123 

393 

066:136 

410 

1231:12:3 


621.316 


588-29 

894 

066:6 


1231 


621.82 

411 

1287:14:3 

896 

0664:2 


589.222084 


621.81918 


1287:14 


455 



REFLECTIONS AND TRAiJBLATIONS 


4l£ 

132:12:5 

588.2 

132 

413 

132:3 

688.2 

132 

411 

16:12:3 

581.954 

41d 

15:12:2137 

581.9548 

15:12:21 

416 

15:2:16 

581.4633 

1:2:16 

417 

15:2:11 

681.87 

1:2:11 

418 

I-5:196:18 

581.524444 

1:5:196 

419 

1.5:196:16-876 

581.624444 

1:6:196 

426 

1:5:193 

581.626522 

421 

18141:5:196-74 

583.152 

18141 

422 

I:5:18:18v7 

581.524443092 

1:5:181/7 

423 

1-56:73729 ' 

681.524309783 

1:66:7372 

424 

1:3:876 

681.8748 

425 

1:7:18 

681.186298 

426 

t:71 

581.16 

427 

3 

68 


428 

3:1 

681.4 

429 

1:31:18:231 

631.621209547 

430 

3 : 4:6 

632.95 

431 

1:4123:918:298 

632.4 

1:4128 

132 

1:415:3 

682.68 

1:415 

433 

1;4E86:68 

632.7 

l:4K8e 

434 

1:7:221/8 

631.66072 

1:7:21/8 

436 

12:7:8 

631.663 

1:7:8 

436 

12:913:21 

633.2 

12 

437 

1326:4123:2 

632.4 

1:4123 

438 

137 

684 

439 

1376 

634.8 

440 

1876:44:4 

634.82 

1376:4 

441 

1376:71:84 

684.878 

1876:7:8 

442 

J982:4K8I 

634.61 

J:4K86 


>496 ■ 



TRANSLATIONS 


413 

3982:78:4 

458 

K9:17 


632 


679 


J:4 


G:l7 

444 

K 

459 

L:3:1830K 


69 


612.85000159 

446 

K: 12: 1912-9414 

460 

K9:7:82 


591.52 


698 


K:671 


K9 

446 

K:19 

461 

K9797:66 


578 


699.9 

447 

K:331:94 


K9797 


612.8974 

462 

L 

•448 

K96:33:176:35 


61 


698.2 

463 

L:14 


K96 


613.56 

449 

K:& 

464 

L;17 


691.6 


616.781 

450 

K86:5:195 

465 

L-.4 


693.7 


616 


K86 

466 

L:4:l 

461 

K8772: 666: 6812 


610.78 


691.62 

467 

L:4;31 


K:66S 


616.076 

462 

K94: 5667: 1911 

468 

L5ie;E3y8 


698.1 


612.461072 


K94 

469 

L:4:65 

463 

K96:5:48RA8 


612.118222 


698.2 

470 

L:4:6 


K96 


615.5 

454 

K96:5:1814 

471 

L: 4; 6261 


698.2 


614.84 


K96 


L;4:626 

455 

K43:12:9U 

472 

L;4:7 


698.72 


617 


E4S 

478 

L:4:97 

456 

£658:12:222 


614.8 


696.16 

474 

L:42:2 


K668 


616. 01 

467 

E86:76 

476 

L:427:3 


691.84 


595.1000161 


4 ^ 



REFLECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


47G 

L:435:2 

492 

L912:45 


616.969 


618.92 


L:43S 


191 

477 

L;63;54 

493 

L91291:4713 


615.964 


618.92 

478 

L:63:J 


L91 


615.32 

494 

L:78 

479 

L39:3 


618.97 


612.42 

495 

L98 

480 

L39:481 


616 


616.14 

496 

T16:44:Q 


139; 4 


376. 2 A • 

481 

1396:4241 

497 

T16:44:V 


616.923 


376. 9A 

482 

1396:4241:62 


T:44:V 


616.923 

498 

T16:47:P 


1396:4241 


371.26 

483 

1396:4241:66 


T16:47 


616.923 

. 499 

T15:472:B2 


1396:4241 


371.260001512 

484 

191:4 

500 

T16:472:U 


618.92 


371.26000191 

185 

191:4:1 


T;472:U 


610.73 

501 

T2:44:B 


1:4:1 


375. 61C 

186 

191:4:3 


T:44:B 


618.92 

602 

T2:44:B 


191:4 


376.61C- 

487 

191:4:7 


T:44:B 


eiS.92 

603 

T2;44:y 


l91:4 


375. 3A • 

488 

191:47 


T:44:Y 


618.92 

504 

T2:472:B 


191:4 


371.26000164 

489 

191:64 


T:472:B 


618.92 

605 

T2:472:V 


L91 


371.2600019 

490 

191:673 


T:472:V 


616.22 

606 

T4:44:I 

491 

191:76 


875. e8A 


612.66 


T:44:I 


4B8 



I'RANSLATIONS 


607 

T4:4751:V 

524 

Z:21:3 


371.2600019 


349.072 


T:476:V 


Z:21 

508 

T:3:M3 

625 

Zl:8:87 


375. 64D 


341.2 

509 

T;3;P 


Z1:S 


376. 4D 

526 

Zl:928 

610 

T:3:P:1:6 


341 


372.4 


Z1 

611 

T;3:P1 

527 

Z1 :A173 


375 :4D 


341.3 


T;3;P 


Z1:A 

612 

T:3:P6 

528 

Z2:2:4e 


376. 4D 


349.54072 

- 

T:3:P 


Z2:2 

613 

T;3.Y 

629 

Z3:21:8 


375. 3D 


347.2 

614 

116:3:0 


Z3:21 


372.867 

530 

Z8:6 

615 

T16:3:08 


341.6 


373.214 


Z:6 

616 

T16:3:P:1:6 

531 

Z65: 175:1 


372.4 


349.48071 

517 

T16:S:V 


Z66:l:l 


372.89 

532 

Z73:211:3 

618 

T2:3:P1 


347.2 


375. 4D 


Z73;2H 


T:3:P 

633 

ZQ2 

519 

T2:3:TJ 


349.64 


375. 91D 


Z2 


T:3:tr 

634 

ZQ2:2:41 

520 

T4:3:A 


349.64076 


375. 5D 


Z2:2;41 


T:3:A 

635 

ZQ2:926 

521 

T67:3:P 


349.6401 


371.912 


Z2:92 


T67 

)36 

ZQ3 

522 

T673:3:P:1 


349.54 


371.927 


Z2 


T673 

637 

ZQ711:35 

523 

Z: 12294:1 




849.076 


349.63074 


Z:12 


ZQ7:3 



VEFtBCmsa AMD TEAKSLATKINS 


m I 

n 

m.snmmt 

12:tU 

Uf> S!2 
612 

641 B2S5:5 
612.62 
B22;5 

642 B2S3 
311.26 

643 CS 
636 

644 CS3:68 
637.63 
CS3 

645 C427 
636.62 

646 HI 
649 

647 B191:16 

649.2 
Hll 

648 H4182 

661.2 

649 H7:16 
622.12 
T:44:Q 

650 H7182'.16 
622.12 
H7:16 

651 B7210 
653.7 

652 m 
64 

653 MK 
636 

(64 MK31:71:3 
554 MK81:71:3 


665 VK2:fl2:2 
636-28 
1SK2'.$U 

656 K6 
75 

’ 657 K52:J 
759.954 
’ N52 

655 N52:J3:Q2:3 
759.954 
N62 
659 R216 
121 
B2 

666 B3;A 
113 

661 B326 

149.2 

562 B39T:Q 
201 
B3:Q 

663 R4;Q 
171.1 

664 R4;Q6 

171.1 
R4:Q 

565 n 
•301 

666 ri:5 
312 

567 T173P1 

572.891 

668 Y173P1:3MK442 

672.891 
yi73Pl 

669 Y1T3P1;1:6 

. 672.891 

Y173P1 

670 Y115;88:6:1:N3 

391.2 
Y116:88 


400 



translations 


571 

14.1231:M6 

687 

B131:2:3 


016.647 


612.81 


14:1231 


B18 

672 

14:18:J6 

688 

B8 


016.48 


617 


14:18 

689 

B816 

578 

14:18:M6 


618.88 


016.48 

690 

B36M22 


14:18 


614.2 

574 

14:23:N1 

691 

BS8:22 


016.48 


617.8 


14:28 


B38 

675 

14:31287:N2 

692 

B399N88 


016.49168 


617 


14:31287 


B3 

676 

14:816:M9 

693 

B468 


016.4912 


617 


14:316 


B3 

677 

14:328:N2 

694 

B62:2 


016.4927 


616.82 


14-328 

696 

B63S:4 

678 

14:421:M67 


616.46 


017.1 


B633 


14:4 

596 

B7:8 

679 

14:43:L67 


681.2 


017.1 

697 

B71:2 


14:4 


631.8 

680 

14:7 

698 

B75:2 


016.0287 


688.6 

681 

14:91 

699 

B86 


028.5 


680.1 

sez 

S 

SOO 

B9S;Saa 


12 


622.91 

688 

251 


B9;522 


026.4 

601 

B98:67 

684 

256 


628.78 


026.8 

602 

B98:681 

686 

24 


688.78 


026 

608 

B96:6868 

686 

2:81 


628.86 


027.82 


B96:6 


59 


461 



REFLECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


604 

ca 

589 

605 

C216:8 

639.2 

(06 

C25:62 

541.321 

607 

C2866:l 

621.38413218 

608 

086 * 

634.1 

609 

C56:8 

635.6 

C5:3 

610 

CS:38N28 

536.4 

05:3 

611 

06:44 

687.1 

C 6 

612 

C82N26 

680.1 

08 

613 

H236401:16 

653.21 

H235401 

814 

H36 

561.48 

616 

H69 

666 

616 

H697 

669 

617 

H7:16 

622.12 

618 

H7113:15 

663.48 

H7H8 

619 

H7481411:16 

658.9 

H7 

620 

H7656:16 

663.28 

H7666 


621 

H 8 

660.1 

622 

M7:4 

667.2 

623 

M71:3 

677.2162 

M7:8 

624 

MC 6 

636.8 

625 

MD53 

S87.T 

626 

ME:1 

686.086 

627 

MK31:911 

636.224 

ME81 

628 

MK31:7 

637 

629 

ME361:4 

636.6 

II 1 IK 86 I 

630 

N1 

72 

631 

N2 

78 

632 

N3 

76 

633 

N82 

780.964 

634 

N85:l 

781.91 

N 8 :l 

636 

N912 

792 

N91 

686 

N916 

791.4 

687 

R2 

921 

688 

R 8 :C 8 

118 


4109 



rRANSLATIONS 


639 B3:Q7 
297 
Q7 

640 R39Y: 

201 

R3:Q 

641 Y1 
301 

642 yi:l 
301 
Y1 

643 Y1;433:6:3:N3 
364.430942 

644 Y1:46:61:78:N3 
361.740978 
Yl;45:61:78 
Yl:46:6:78 

645 Y1:795::233:N3 
573.409648 
Yl:796::23 

646 Y1:45:6T:3:N3 
364.70962 
Y1:46:6T;3 

647 Y131:1:7:438:N3 

630.1 
Y181 

648 Y141:483:6T:1:K8 
364.4303 
Yl:43:6:l 

649 Y15:l:6 
812.9 

660 Y17:1:12:236.N1 
572.9545 
yi7:12:236 

661 Y17:l:6 

672.2 

662 Y172:1:12:7:N3 
572.97 
717:1:12:7 

653 Y17:1:1:486:N2 
672.9696 
Y17:1;1;43S 


664 Y172:2::73:N4 
573.60978 
Yl:2::78 

655 JA 
634.9 

656 JA:41:6 
634.961116 
JA:41 

667 JA: 74: 912: 2 
634.927309648 
' (j 668 LA:44:6 

615.89 
L:4:6 

659 LB91:4 

616.89 
L91 

660 LIi41:4241:6 
616.63 

LL 

661 SM95:816 

169.964 
SM96 

662 SM951 

159.964 
SM96 

663 SN18 
169.901948 

664 SN138 
159.901943 
SN13 

666 XM26 
834 

666 XM2e::2:N8 

334.0964 
XM26::2 

667 XM26:61 
380.126 

668 XM269J 
834.688 

669 XH269J:61:78:N8 
388.140973 
X9J:61:7S 


m 



HEFLECtlONS AND tRANSIATIONS 


670 

JA:16 

687 

XM2562 


634.94727 


884.2 


JA:1 

688 

XM259D1 

871 

JA:4 


834.1 


634.96 

689 

.XM269J:6:41:N3 

672 

JA;4K86 


334.230951 . 


634 9667 


XM259J:6:41 

673 

JA;7:97 

690 

XM269J771:61:73:N2 


634.98 


334.683510973 

874 

jrA:4:6 


XM269J771:61:73 


634.96 

691 

XM66:8:3:NS 


JA:4 


847.7 

675 

JAT3:74:9168 


X:6:23 


634.9285463881 

692 

XN12:6:73:N3 

676 

LA: 65 


880.1660973 


616.89 


XN12::78 


LA 

T n 

693 

XN129D8e;8:3:N2 

0^ ( 

JLtO 

«16.89 


380.166000162810942 

678 

LC:6 


XN129D85:8:3 


616.89 

694 

Z3fc 

679 

LL:66 


346.03 


616.63 

696 

D666:485n)3:Nll 


LL 


621.38406 

680 

LL87:4:6 


D666:486f» 


616.63 

, 696 

Y1.44nl-8:N84 


LL 


176.5059 

681 

LM 


Y1.44» 


616.863 

697 

T4pl-3:m2 

00 

SM62 


378.063 


169.9072 



683 

BM96:72 




169.9642 

698 

JA:74« 


SM96 


634.98200031 

684 

SN146 

699 

T9Y181s73:N8 


169.964268 


379.17800081 


8N14 ' 


T9Y181* 

685 

XM26::2-2:N8 

700 

CKoM26 


334.0964 


670.92 


XM26::2 


do 

686 

XM25:2 

701 

0118:2L49a; 


334.6 


882.62081 


N 


41M 



TRANSLATIONS 


702 

016.2IBD8 

891 220822 

016.22 

703 

R2M87 

610.81 

B2 

704 

BvS 

160.72 

706 

Tg7 


170.4 

706 

Xz7 

668.04 

707 

0:l:9Ii9 

821.0188 

0:1:9 

708 

G6.9 

535.012 

709 

B826« 

617.80886 

710 

0:1/ 


•12 


0/ 

711 

Dg2 

620.0037 

Off 

712 

Uo 

910.72 

713 

Toil. 7312 :N3 
370.69 

TO 

714 

Tr488 

870.0039 

Tr 

716 

V3:287N38 

861 06142 
VS:28f 

716 

0i(9:M98 

608.3 

Au 


717 A(iM9 
016.6 
tka 


718 

La4 473 M36 
016.61 

La 

719 

CjMSl 

68 

C 

720 

O.3M40:8 

823.89 

0:8M 

721 

BtoM8 

610.92 

Bto 

722 

Si)l:N3 

160.9 

Sv 

723 

H677S3u71:631 

664.63097 

H67763lt71 

724 

JAu488:M7 

634.909591 

JAU438 

726 

0:2M9 

820 823 

0.2 

726 

T16.3:P6y7 

871.98 

T16:3:P6 

727 

0 3M74:9 
828.91 

0:8M 

728 

R65.0:9 

181.4 

R6 

729 

06:2361:9 

227 

06:286 

780 

BOD 

610.00162 

781 

B280O 

811.000167 

782 

B830D66 

617.880001621 





kE^CTlON^ AND THANSLAT10N3 


733 

C470B 

751 

Az7 


537.7000164 


604 

734 

D660D3 

762 

B9:78« 


621.0001622 


526.69 

735 

E0M3 

753 

CxM71:9 - 


i^.00164 


630.92 

736 

HOJ 


Cm 


560.00163 

751 

D66: 296973 

737 

lOJA 


621.3198200037 


580.0016849 


D66:2969 

738 

KOL 

755 

E7]/8 


690.00161 


574.19072 

739 

SOZ 

756 

F66pl:N28 


160.1334 


662.60681 

740 

TOY 


F55pl 


370.0011 

767 

Gtell26 

741 

TOA 

1 ' 

570.81 


370.1 


Os 


T 

758 

Hvl:M9 

742 

E22:C6:14 


650.0 


541.341 


Hv 


E22;0 

769 

lla4;42:M66 

743 

F55:E3 


016.55 


5(3.8 


Ha 

744 

G:7;B28 

760 

Ga4:178;M6 


674.1340001311 


016.57 

746 

H2:C2:53 


Oa 


652.00015398 

761 

X:9a4:578 


H2:C2;6 


016.331 

746 

J.198:H42 


X:9o 


631.091300016513 

762 

EaM9 

747 

J:X:8:21:N3 


016.54 


630.9648 


Ba 


Jv21 

763 

JAm7855;H2 

748 

J:P31:J4:6 


634.909792 


630.0013989 


JAU7366 

749 

X62:Z8 

764 

Jr262 


332.10001346 


680.0089 

760 

T:3:P6:S 


Jr 


375.4D000116 

766 

hk 


T:3:P:S 


610.8 



rRANSLATlONS 


766 

0:1M61:9 

781 

Jm298:ll82 


82J1.91 


630.6 


0:U1 


Jm 

767 

V2:2tN33 

782 

Jm3:M88 


342.54061 


630.6 


V2;2t 


JTm 

768 

X6t8:N35 

783 

B9:17e 


332.0619405 


629.30832 


X6t8:N3 

784 

D::71fl 

763 

X9M7t231:N37 


625.730836 


8S1.1867706154r 

785 

tc 


X9M7«231 


580.74 

770 

X9D66«2:N3 

786 

Nl:9A 


338.4762100031 


727.6 


X9D668 

787 

XM25v7 

771 

JAs2 


334.092 


634.900031 

788 

Q2Sj/5 


JAs 


294.5 

772 

U:lf 


Q2 


912 

789 

Q1H*7 


tr/ 


294.104 

773 

L:2/ 


Qle7 


611.084 

790 

B30X8 

774 

MK441 2/ 


517.0001368 


599. 73584084 

791 

B280J 


K:2f 


511.000168 

775 

B96/ 

792 

B280T 


523.8084 


611.00087 

776 

Y;M74 

793 

B280D 


3 


619.000162 


r 

794 

B330D 

777 

MY'2w2:N86 


517.38000162 


796.05 

795 

B393M240D 


MY2» 


517.35000162 

778 

Jm2:M76 
mn R 

796 

B460C 


05U.O 

fm 


612.89000168 

779 

Jm2:NSl 

797 

C470D 


630.5 


686.7000162 



' 798 

Deeojr 

780 

Jm2:N18 


621.000163 


630.6 

799 

BOZ 




640.00134 


467 



mANSLA^TIONS 


800 

DOH 


818 

H7:C6 


620.00165 



563.10001687 

801 

HOJ 


819 

H21;E2 


650.00163 



662.100015418 

802 

lOJ 

1 

820 

H1441;E28 


681.6 



649.6 

803 

SOT 



H1441 


160.1337 


821 

J:B 

804 

T0S:7 



630.24 


870.1 


822 

1:0:6 


1 



681.682 

806 

B:R 


828 

J:I 


610.0011 



630.28 

806 

B:R1 


824 

J248:,a:6667 


610.00116 



688.81 

807 

B:R13 



J248 


510.001168 


826 

J878:0:64 

808 

B:B1 



686.64 


640.001611 



JS78 

809 

P;D 


826 

M71:11:Y1:4851:6 


660.00162 



677.212110001668284 

810 

P:E3 


827 

L71:H 


543 



612.82000164 


B3 


828 

IfE81:78:I21 

811 

P:m 



687.28000168995 


668.1 


829 

MK811:71:B80175 


F64 



638.8262000154616 

812 

P647:E 


880 

P:B 


663.2 



401 

813 

F565:E3 


881 

S:73:B28 


666.6 



159.923880001811 


F556 


832 

T2:476:B:B28 

814 

F6694:C438 



871.260001811 


662.200015366 



T2:476:9B28 


F5594:C43 


838 

X8;B88 

816 

ai:C6 



868.0001811 


677.0001636 


834 

DS:Z8 

816 

E:B2 



622.00087 


650.0015418 



D8:Z 

817 

H1:8:B27 


886 

Ca«N2 


648.0001612 



016.01663 


H1:8:B2 



Coa 


468 



rRANSLATIONS 


836 

Dam3:N21 

854 

L83:C2:630L;64 


016.6205 


611.7300015413210001616 


Dam. 

855 

J381:G5:2:B28 

837 

J&a;N3 

- 

633 . 18000168149720001311 


016.63 

866 

AeJe 


3a 

. 

507.803 

838 

Pcn78:N20 

857 

Kvok 


660.7205 


509.203 


Pc» 

858 

Iu>nl:N30 

839 

Den3:M94 


580.92058 


620.83205 

859 

Otcfc 


Den 


800.9203 

840 

HV3CB80 

860 

Oxfc 


554.24102 


808.803 

841 

0:2amj3:N31 

861 

Aem58:N12 


822.082205 


607.805 


0:2xm 


Aem 

842 

YlSQSioft 

862 

Auml:N02 


294.409203 


509.2069 

843 

Z2l/7fc 


Aion 


349.540403 

863 

Air»i78:M77 

844 

O:l»0Y181 


509.205 


831 08220001323354 


Atwn 

845 

O:2J64:90P:76 

864 

Cifnl:N36 


822.33018800011552 


530.68 

846 

Q111:21:90H 


Cn 


294.10188000156 

865 

Eeiil:N07 


Q1:90H 


540.832059 

847 

Dm:B28 


B'-n 


620.60001311 

866 

Eiinl:N05 

848 

L0Z8e 


540.58 


340.608346 



849 

BODOJ 

867 

SAlw 

E6nS:N06 


510.00162000163 


640.58 

850 

U280J:B28 



630.25150001311 


En 

851 

X8;B28e 

868 

GM)n73:N07 


368.00013110836 


570.92058 

852 

U:Plll:J4*i 


Gum 


910.00142303 

869 

L:4:52«m594:N21 

853 

V83:26:9Zft 


614.60008106 


S52.09460001340S 


L:4:62M) 


46 ? 


60 



RfiFLECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


870 L91:61«m73 



614.180003106 

L:51«m 

871 

MlwK4A 

655.09203 

Mlufc 

872 

MltrKOfc 

665.09203 

Mliofe 

873 

A:8ich1:N26 

159.961092068 

A :8!f« 

874 

Q6vZk 

220.94203 

875 

Y19Q62W nS-.mi 

282.942092058 

Q62um3 

876 

V223:28«»i 

361.20954805 

877 

X«fll:N27 

330.0031058 

Xm 

878 

X:B4n3 

382.0942068 

879 

X9J«»1:N10 

338.100031058 

X9J«n 

880 

X9J«n2 

338.100031058 

X9J«n 

881 

Y«/73 

317.3084 

882 

Zlv7k 

341.09203 

883 

Z38:6v7it: 

841.594109208 

884 

BeaN2 

016.61 

Ba 

885 

B9/nN3 

016.33 

B9a 


886 

Ckim3:M98 

016.5305 

Cam 

887 

D854am3:N28 

016.6281605 

D854a}>i 

888 

Eam3:N26 

016.6405 

Bam 

889 

Eam73:N07 

016.5406 

Bam 

890 

F191am73;N88 

016.66906 

P191am 

891 

T»72aN3 

016.87 

To 

892 

1«N2 

016.01 

la 

893 

Eoom 

016.01664 

Boa 

894 

HaaN2 

016.01655 

Haa 

895 

Q6a4;3111aN3 

016.01622 

Q6aa 

896 

Gaa2:173:N2 

016.01667 

Croa 

897 

O;if03CE4 

830.822 

0:(C 

898 

O15:l!E0R4 

891.210822000117 

899 

O;lJ62:90P 

821.81018800014 

900 

O:2J64;90ta 

822.380188000192 


470 



tlUNSLATlONS 


901 

O.2J64;90I 

822.330188000158 

902 

O:2J64:90L 

822.330188000161 

903 

O.2J64:90M194 

822.33018800010296 

904 

O:2J64:90N8 

822.330188000178 

905 

O:2J64:90N91 

906 

O:2J64:90P:7:78 

822.3301880001804 

907 

O:2J64:90P:3:34 

822.33018800014257 

908 

O;2J64:90Q6:4146 

822.3301880001249 

903 

O.2J64:90Y115A8 

822.33018800011796 

O:2J64;90Y148 

910 

O:2J64.90Y17 

822.3301880001572 

911 

O:2J64:90Z 

822.330188000134 

912 

Q6:2:90Q4 

220.18800012943 

913 

Q6:2:90V2 

220.1880001954 

914 

Q6:22:90Y1:351 

221.018800013983 

915 

LOZfc 

340.603 

916 

X895:Z3s 

917 

XM65:Z3A; 

347.703 

X:Z3fc 

918 

X627;Plll:4fc . 
332.6103 

X627fc 

919 

X47:Pfc 

663.2703 

X47fe 


92U X16:P41:4/« 

351.816 

X46 

921 X:5:Z3i/7fc 
31T. 709203 

922 JA:X:892 

634.90003 

JA:X;8 

923 X9JA:Z21jM8J 
338.174900037 
X9JA:Z 

921 X9J:Z;il;N12 
338.10003058 
X9J:Z» 

925 J:Ep2:N17 
630.24063 
JiEp 

926 J:G:6uN3 
016.631522 
J:G;6a 

927 G;B28»i3:N24 
570.00131105 
G:B28m 

928 G:B28t3;N27 
570.00131106142 
G;B28t3 

929 L18522:33;94;B28 
612.3970001311 
L:33:94:B28 

93P JASS. 

634.546520832 

931 Q6:22:90V:76« 

221.0836 

933 0:9Hnl;N22 
820.1880838068 

933 T1:4511:2:63CG3:9B280L0Z 
179.700tfmi00018406 
n:4611:B28OL0Z 


474 



f 

REFLECTIONS AND rRANSLATIONife 


934 L0Z2:P:4fc 
340.6095403 
L0Z2fo 

935 J:G:6aMi3:N30 
016.63152205 
J;G:6am 

936 V3:2302;9Z2 
324.2700013465 

937 Y17661: 2:136-82 
673.6 

Yl:2 

938 L186-73:63:J641 
615 3360001612843 

939 Ylll-31:720Ylll-33 
169.922640005992262 
Y131:70Y133 

940 LE1-12:4;6 
616.61 
L51:4 

941 L72-36;3 
612.83 
L72:3 

942 L18517.38;63:66 
615 3000161284313 

943 Ylll-31:10Ylll-33 
630.1 

Y131 

944 T56-4:5 
376.64 
T66-4 

946 Y116-68. -43:6^7 
362.404 
Y16:4:6y7 

946 602:3:N27 
062.0001954 
602:3 

947 620162 :N2 ^ 
069.9143 
620162 

948 601-3: 3:M68 ' 
062.0001942 
603:3 


949 902;M80 
042.0001954 
902 

950 904u M6 
960.92 
904lo 

951 E390210 
545.000164611 
B30210 

952 L6I5:E390I18 
612.46163000154691 

963 L; 33: 1480122 

612.8988000164636 
L: 440122 

954 L32-83 : 33 : 2100J45F7 '• 
616.711 
L32:33:J46P7 

955 U426: 73041 :N2 
325.251 
U426:41 

956 V63:19041gNS0 
341.244 
V5S:19g 

967 V1:190X6279N30 
341.2000133277 
Vl:190X627q 

968 V73:190740Z102967:N3 
341.27300013339 
V78;190Z102967 

959 X:6:3063:N3, 

882.0942 

X:e4:3 

960 X9J98207: 636: 730981. N3 
887.668460978 
X9J982:686:78 

961 62036;N88 L 
059.94813 
62036 

962 602-2: 2: N28 
062 

62 


m 



TRANSLATIONS 


963 902jMe2 
042.0001954 
902 

964 902tcM57 
954.093 
902tO 

965 902XL66 
042.0001964 
902 

042.0001964 

902 

967 MK31:74:E80971 
637.222 
MK31:74:E8 

968 0:33:940972 
612.3972 
G:33:94 

969 U426: 201-3 :N3 
325.254 
U425:2 

970 U426:74073:N2 
326.272 
U426:74 

971 V53:1902;L0 
327.4400964 
V68;1902 

972 V2:190420X:N8 
327.5400952000133 
V2:190420X 

973 YSS: 190580X05 :M6 
827.4400947000138 

974 V73: 19080X4 :N3 
827.7809420001887 
V78: 19080X4 

' 976 V78:8-1907:M6 
827.78070002 
V78:8-1907 

976 X:5:^042;N3 
383.0964 
X!6:2 


977 X9J341073; 536: 804363 :N3 
337.563361 
X9J341:536 

978 X9J:54:5206923:N2 
382.045 

X:54:52 

979 BxM87:9 
617 

B13 

192.9 
R866 

981 R635xllfc 
181.4 

a6 

982 0:9xM88:9 
820.188 
0:9 

983 0:9xH84:l 
820.188081 
0:9x 

984 0:9xM84:2 
820.188081 
0:9x 

985 BxK42:l:9 
51 

B 

986 0;9xL95:9 
820.188 
0:9 

987 0:9®M87oN2 
016.82 

©•.« 

988 A6xK88pl;m0 
289.4068 
A6xK88p 

989 RxK32:90Q4 

198.9 
R855 

990 RxM61(^ 

016.1919 

R87Sa 
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BEFLaSCTlONS AND I’KANSLATiONS 

1.000 X:9:Zil;N0 
331.000134 
X:9:Z 

1.001 .Q6:2233:9 
221.30183 

1.002 T3ft73;M60i-N0 
374.97446 
T3ft73:M60 

1.003 Pl:l:15808« 

411 
Pl:l 

1.004 O:6M00w • 

824.83092 

1.005 V31:2gGlS 
342.42033 
V31:2:G1 

1.006 LOSuIrNO 

. 610.7 

L63 

J,007 9074 ^ 

872 

1,008 H697976i/7M92 , 

673.3 
Yni 

SOLUTIOXy TO THE EXERCISE AT THE END OF 
CHAPTER 61 

MILITARY SCIENCE 

Jiules 

MV40 Three trains of eharacterlsUcs are to be used for the 
subdivision of Mililaiy Science, viz. Force or ‘F’, 
Problem or ‘ P ’ and Material or ' M ’. 

MV401 The three trains of characteristics forming the basis 
of classification of mUitary science are to be taken 
in tha order ‘F’, ‘P*. *M’. 

MV402 The Number corresponding with these trains of 
charactertstics may be termed the Force Number, 
the Problem Number and the Material Number 
respectiv»li>. 
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891 Rj;jM80.1' 
193.9 
R865 

993 IUM80.2 
193.9 
R865 

993 Ra'jM8U:l 
193.9 
R856 

934 HaM80:5 
193.9 
H855 

995 R.£M80:6 ■ 
193.9 
R855 

996 RnM80:g 
193.9 
R865 

997 Z62xl 
349.372 

998 Z62iEl:9 
349.374 

939 2»M92oN4 - 
016.02 
2a 



IRANSLATIONS 


MV403 The symbols and the appropriate dlTisions on the 
basis of each of these trains of characteristics are 
given in the schedule MV4. 

MV499 If a specific subject is concerned with a specific war, 
the Canonical Class MV4 is to be amplified by the 
Chronological Device before the divisions based on 
the trains of ‘F’, ‘P’ and ‘M’ Characteristics are 
applied to it. The Chronological Number is to be 
worked out to three digits, the year of commence- 
ment of the war being used as the epoch. 

MV499i( Accounts of specific campaigns ai e to be individualised 
by the use of the Common Subdivision ii which is 
to be amplified by a colon followed by 1, 2, 3 
etc. on the octa\ e pt Inclple to represent the succes- 
sive campaigns in their order of occurrence, 
subordinate events of a campaign being represented 
by subdivisions of its number. 

MV499i(l The following special geographical divisions may be 
used to amplify « geographically to represent the , 
special alignment of the war: 

1993 Neutrals 

19934 Armed neutrals 

1995 Belligerants 

1996 One side 

1997 The other side 

1998 Occupied territoi y. 

MV4991/7 For lives of combatants j/7 should be used instead 
of to. 

MV49927 For personal narratives which do not warrant the 
use of X or i?7, z7 is to be used. 

AIV4993 For use in the main classes Geography, History, 
Economics and Sociology, in the case of subjects 
concerned with a specific war which class With 
these subjects, the Geographical Division * I World ’ 
or that of any other total area Involved may be' 
divided by the Chronological Device and the Chrono- 
logical Facet of the main class may be omitted'. 
The Chronological Division is to be worked out to 
three digits, the year of commencement of the war 
being used as the epoch. 
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REFLECTIONS AND TRANSLATIONS 


MV49931 The Oeogiaphical Number amplified by Rule MV4993 
may be further amplified to represent the si>ecial 
{ilignment of the war. 


For use 
after u 

1996 

1997 


Illuatratwe 

For use in 

Area U, V, X, Tl 

United Nations 1N396 

Axis Powers 1N397 

SCHEDULES 
MV4[P1: [P]: [M] 


Divisions based on the tinm of Divisions based on the it am of 



Force or F 


Problem or P 


Characteristics 


Characteristics 

1 

Land 

1 

Nomenclature, classifica- 

11 

Infantry 


tion etc. (to be sub- 

12 

Ivlounted force 


divided as in G) 


(To be subdivided as 

2 

Practices and mobilisa- 


the Animal Diiislon 


tion 


44 of MK) 

O 

O 

Field octlvlty 


JUiistrative 

311 

Base. Fortification 

122 

Cavalry 

312 

Defence 

13 

Mechanised force 

313 

Invasion 

134 

Tank corps 

32 

Strategy 

4 

Signal corps 

33 

Siege, blockade, taid 

5 

Navy 

34 

Scouting, spying 

61 

Boats 

36 

Atrocities 

62 

Crulsei s 

363 

Devastation 

63 

Battleships 

366 

Chemical warfare. Poison 

64 

Men of war 


gas 

55 

Submarines 

367 

Atrocities to person 

6 

Technical services 

8671 

Children 

64 

Engineers 

3672 

Youth 

€6 

Artillery 

8676 

Women 

8 

Air force 

4 

Treatment of wounded 

81 

Dirigibles 


and sick 

82 

Fighters 

6 

Intercommunication 

83 

Bombers 


between helligerant 

84 

Alrfortresses 


forces 



rRANSLATIONS 


66 

Prisoners of war 

342 

Pyrotechnics 

7 

Economic war 

344 

Gunpowder 

8 

Oi ganisation , 

35 

Froi)eIlantB 


{To be subdivid,ed as 

S51 

Shots 


in X) 

352 

Shells 

91 

Causes of war 

353 

Detonators 

97 

War aims 

354 

Bombs 

98 

Cessation of hostilities 

355 

Torpedoes 



356 

Granadoes 

Divisions based on the train 0/358 

Mines 


Material or M 

4 

Transport (track) 



5 

Transport (vehicles) 


Characteristics 


(4 and ^ to be sub- 

1 

Human lesources 


divided as in D) 

14 

Regulars 

6 

Machines 

17 

Privates 

61 

Guns 

2 

Material resources 

614 

Anti-tank guns 

21 

Natural 

616 

Machine guns 

22 

Industrial 

618 

Anti-airciuft guns 


(21 and 22 to be sub- 

8 

Other equipment 


divided by Substance 

81 

Tents and camping 


Number! 


equipment 

26 

Monetory resources 

82 

Utensils 

ri 

u 

Ammunition 

33 

Implements 

34 

Explosives 

88 

Apparatus 

341 

Inltlatorles 

91 

Nomenclature etc. 

Some of the New Classfss 

opened 

in the 14th edn. of tb 


Z>ecima} classification with their Colon and Decimal Numbers. 


Colon No. 
MV4N39 
V1NS9;1 
V1N39:12 


V3:12;N4 

VlN39:120Yin 

V3:120Y111:N4 

V1NS9;19 

V1N396:19 

V1N397;19 

V1N393:19 

6J 


World War, 1939 
Subject 

Milltaiy matters 
Political history 
Post-war reconstruc- 
tion 

Do. in Great Bii’itain 
Delation to childi'en 
Do. in Great Britain 
Diplomatic history 
Do. United Nations 
Do. 'Axis Powers 
Do. Neutrals 


Decimal Na 
940.53-.64 

940.631 
940.53144 

T 

940.63161 

T 

940-632 
940.532 2 

940.632 4 
940.632 6 
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hHFLECTIpNS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Colon No. 

Subject 

Decimal No. 

My4N39:32 

Strategy 

940.5401 

MV4N39:32u1998 

Do. United Nations 

940.54012 

MV4639:32k1997 

Do. Axis Powers 

940.54013 

>IV4N39:32!/42 

Do. Japan 

940.6401352 

M.V4N391 

Iiand operations 

940.541 

MV4N391U1996 

Do. United Nations 

940.5412 

MV4N398 

Air service 

940.5441 

HV4N398i(1996 

Do. United Nations 

7 

MV4N398:33 

Organised raids 

940.5442 

]VrV4N398:33Hl997 

Axis raids 

V 

MV4N3955 

Submarine war 

940.5451 

MV4N3965U1997 

Do. by Axis Powers 

940.54512 

!MV4N3955h1996 

Do. by United Nations 

940.54513 

MV4N39o;311 

Naval bases 

940.5453 

MV4N39:« ' 

Exchange of prisoners 

940.5473 

MV4N39;L 

Medical Department 

940.6475 

.MV4N39:L:6 

Sanitaiy affairs 

940. 64752- 

MV4N39;L;14 

Hospitals 

940.6476 

jVIV4N39:L:4 

Red Cl OSS 

940.6471 

MV4N3%!7 

Personal narratives 

940.548 

'‘,IV4N39«7;1996 

Do. United Nations 

940.5481 

MV4N39*7;3 

Do. Great Britain 

940.648142 

MV4N391/7 

Illustrative materials 

940.649 

Here are seven 

more specific subjects suggested for inclusion 

In M. E. Sear’s 

List of subject headings for 

small libraries. 

They are taken from the extract from Wilson 

library bulletin. 

of 1943, published 

. in the Modem librarian, V.13. P. 174. 

TVortd War, 1939 

Colon No. 

Subject 

Decimal No. 

XA7::53:N4 

Finance of France 

940.5344 

X9F53;7:53;N4 

Food question in 
France 

940.5344 

V53-3:2;N4 

Government ol France 
in exile 

940.5344 

MV4N39} 

Maps 

940.549 

MV4N39:14 

Pictorial works 

940.649 

MV4N39;65 

Refugees 

940.54 

MV4N39::4 

Transportation 

m 
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TRANSLATIONS 


The latter table shows the crowding of different specific sub- 
jects in one and the same Decimal Number and their getting a 
distinctive and co-extensive Colon Number. 

Placing the ‘Woild War 1939’ in 94 European History is not 
quite right. But that is \\hat the Decimal Classification is 
obliged to do. 

A compoi'ison of these schedules with the Decimal schedules 
of the last war shows utter lack of mnemonics. Nor is there 
consistent older. There was no clue in the latter, as to hov/ 
the foi’mer would be consti acted. But the Facet and Phase 
Analysis Implemented fully by the Colon Classification gives 
automany to every intelligent classifier, who can, therefoi's, 
arrive at the correct number without looking to the head- 
quarters for help even at such superficial levels. He can 
construct Colon Numbers not only for these specific subjects, 
but for many others, which though not mentioned In the above 
schedules, may crop up at any moment and ha\e already 
cropped up. 





INDEX 


Tlie refei-ence is to Farts, Clittptei'8 and Sections. 

C. C. = Colon Classification 

D. C. = Decimal ClBsslflcation 

Ex. = Bxample 

i.r.t. = in relation to 

<lXrA. = quoted In. relation to 

r.i.r.t. = referred in relation to 

A. 

Absent facet — Illustrated 240. 

Absent v;ords, to be supplied 234. 

Abstract fi concrete 33C4. 

Abstracts i.r.t. Bibliographies. Ex. 836. 

Adam’s Bridge 619. 

Advantagca of classiflcatoiy translation 534. 

Agriei’ltui .'ll crla's in D.C. Ex. 192. 

Agricultural engineering in D.C. Ex. 849. 

Agi-iculture i.r.t. Differential facets 26J etc. 

All India Library Conference 6132. 

Alliance, Further 4145. 

Alpliab‘'tical mnemonics, Regi-esslon to 41511. 

Alphabetisation i.r.t. Plliatory order 16; Languages 18; Oidinal 
numbers 19; Stability of names of subjects 16; Uniqueness 
of names of subjects 17. 

Ambiguity— Avoided by Colon Device 41331. Removed 4313. 
Amplified main classes 265C. 

Analogy of— Building a settlement 4262. Rose-Flower see Rose- 
Flower analogy. Science 4201. Traveller 616. 

Anterior position of common subdivisions 41563. 

Anthology in C.C. Ex. 844. 

Apologia 431. 

Apprehension mechanised 4341 
Archives in C.C. 316CV. 

Ardhamagadhl In D.C. Ex. 226. 

drtlflcial language— Illustrated 198. i.r.t. Classification 1. 
Artificial IS. natural-83C4. 

Aside I.r.t. Unsolved problems 4266. 



BY-PASSING 


Abbjriaii clay tablets 41. 

Aulhoi' marks 41632. 

Auto-blas device i.r.t. C.C. 351C, 351C0, 351C3, 351CV, D.C. 3B1D; 
Empire divisions 351C3; Fourth unsolved problem 4224; 
Sixth landmark 4216. 

r.i.i.t. Co-extensiveness 4154; Third unsolved problem 4223. 
Auto-biased facet 361. 

Auto-biased focus 361. 

Automatic mnemonics 4141. 

Autonomy tor classifiers 4143. 

Autonomy of facets 4132. 

Awakening In India, 42665. 


B 

Beware of illusion 5128. 

Bias device — Defined 32. i.r.t. Resolution of phases 4164. 

r.i.i.t. Third unsolved problem 4223. 

Bibliography in D.C. 31Du. Ex. 717, 718. i.r.t. Three-pbascri 
classes 34311D. 

liihlioyraithy of reference books and bibliographies r.i.r.t. 

Medical jurisprudence. Ex. 848. 

Biochemistry in D.C. Ex. 109. 

Biology I.r.t. Differential facets 25G et seq. 

Biscoe number 41633. 

Blake (William) r.i.r.t. Analysis vs synthesis 4202. 

Bliss (Henry Evelyn). g.i.r.t. Anterior position of common sub- 
divisions 41553. 

r.i.r.t. Canons of classification 1921. Fourth land mark 4214. 
Illusion of lay-out 4258. Length of class numbers 4234. 
Pure notation 19. 

Book, Individualisation of 4163. 

Book number i.r.t. Individualisation of book 4163. Unsolved 
problems 424. 

Botany i.r.t. Differential facets 251 et seq. 

Brevity i.r.t. Classlflcatory language 1931. 

Brown (James Duff) r.i.r.t. Categorical tables 4116. Now ally 
416. Phase-analysis 4117. Scope for research 616. 

Brown number 41632. 

Brunet r.i.r.t. Classification 410. 

Build anew 4266. 

business cycle — Demonstration 41421, In D.C. Ex. 191. 
By-passtng Decimal Notitlon 4124. 
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C 

Call number — ^Defined 4163. 

Cambridge Philological Society r.i.r.t. Lay-out 42582. 
Canalisation — Described 4333. 

Canon of Classics 363C3. 

Consistency r.UJ. Fourth unsolved pjoblem 4224. 

Consistent Order r.i.r.t. ‘ Divide-llke ' tactics 4111. 

Context r.i.r.t. Catalysis in D.C. Ex. 235. Method of trial 

and error 213. Statistical methods. Ex. 542. X-rays Ex. 644. 
Currency r.i.r.t. X-rays. Ex. 644. 

Distinctiveness r.i.r.t. Evasion of connecting symbol 41551. 

Canon of Enumeration r.i.r.t. Ambiguity 4343. Method of trial 
and error 213 - 

Helpful Order r.i.r.t Physical geography In D.C. Ex. 205, 

206. Statistical methods in D.C. Ex. 542, X-rays in D.C. 
Ex. 544. 

Hospitality i.r.t. Fouith landmark 4214. 

r.i.r.t. Teaching technique in C.C. 25T3. 

Hospitality in Array i.r.t. Fifth landmark 421 j. 

Hospitality in Chain i.i.t. Fifth landmark 4215. 

Mnemonics r.i.r.t. Mechanical engineei-ing. Ex, 324. 

Paillal Comprehension r.i.r.t. Fifth unsolved problem 4226. 

Vacant facet 241. 

Purity of Notation 19. 

Relativity r.i.r.t. Length of class numbers 4234. 

■ Reticence r.i.r.t. Canalisation 4333. 

Canonical classes 26. 

Canons of classification — ^As fourth landmark 4214. r.i.r.t, 
Classlficationist 1921. 

Cai-dinaJ and ordinal numbers — Separation of, as second land- 
mark 4212. 

Cardinal numbers i.r.t. ordinal numbers 19. 

Catalogue I.r.t. Fully and partially comprehensive facets 24L 
Categorical tables i.r.t. Co-extensiveness 4116. 

r.i.r.t. Phase-analysis 4117. 

Ceiling for number of main classes 5128. 

Challenge to ciaiisiftcatUm r.i.r.t. Method of trial and error 2l6i 
Characteristics— Described 221. i.r.t. Facets 221. 

Checkmating by passing 4126. 

Chlchewa language In D.C. Ex. 231. 

Chinese alphabet r.i.r.t. Condensation of class numbers 5125. 
Chladnl’s figures 4382. 
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. COLON 

Chronological device Second unsolved problem 4222. 

Special schools of thought In C.C. 263C. 

Class numbers — ^Aa ordinal numbers 1921. i.r.t. Condensation 
6124. Length of, 612. To be single-diglted 6122. 

Classes with — Many facets 22. Three or more phases 34. Two 
phases 30. 

Classic device — ^Aa seventh landmark 4217. i.r.t. Seventh un- 
solved problem 4227. 

Classical author — Defined 8631. 

Classics — Defined 353. In C.C. 353C et seg. In D.C. 353D. Indi- 
vidualisation of, 41621. 

Classification Dtciiiu'le i.r.t. Language mark 41634. r.i.r.f. 
Ordinal numbers 19. 

Classification — Emeigeiice of, 431. Genetics of, 4. 
i.r.t. Artificial language 1. Education 4311, 4315, 4316. Its 
fulfilment 437. Its future 519. Ordinal numbers 192. 
Universe of language 6121. 

Classlficatlonlst— Defined 1921. 

Classificatory language — Defined 193. Dictionary of, 194. 
i.r.t. Brevity 1931. Speedy writing 1932. Stable meaning 1934. 
Unique meaning 1934. 

Classificatory translation 4532. Its advantages 434. Its did- 
advantages 435. 

Clay tablets 41. 

Code for (kisstficrs cj.t.r.t. Marketing. Ex. 88. 
r.t.r.t. Consistent classification 1944. Differential facets 2523. 
Figures facet. Ex. 658. Flora Ex. 337. Forced preference 
of facets. 222. Linguistic bibliogi apliy. Ex. 574. Linguistics 
Ex. 81. Metabolism. Ex. 333. Mining. Ex. 320. Planning. 
Ex. 194. Procedure in D.C. 222D. Psychology. Ex. 309. 
Co-extensiveness i.r.t. Categorical tables 4115. Common sub- 
divisions 4115. ‘ Divide like ’ tactics 4114. Federated class 
number 41321. Full class number 218. Local list 4116. 
Dewey 4112. 

Colon after vacant facet 243C. 

Colon and Decimal Numbers I.r.t. length 61293, 51294. 

Colon as connecting symbol for facets 4131. For phases 33C1. 
Colon classification — 

i.r.t. Anterior position of common subdivision 41553. Auto- 
bias device 315C rt .srq. Business cycle 41421. Classics 
363C et seq. Common subdivision device 4155. Fifth land- 
mark 4215. Fifth unsolved problem 4225. First unsolved 
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COLON 


pioblem 4221. Fundamental dlllerence from D.C. 222. 
Go.ernment departments Ex. 747. Improvements suggested 
6131. Individualisation of books 4164. Individualisation of 
classics. 41621. Individualisation of subjects 4161. Indivi- 
dualisation of works 4162. Periodical publications 41556. 
Pioceduie 222C. Resolution of phases 4152. Rules for 
differential facets 252C et aeq. Seventh landmark 4217. 
Special schools of thought 263C, 264C, 265C, 266C. 

Incenti^e -‘or, 413. 

r.t.r.t. ^Iphabetisation 16. Main classes 216. Order of funda- 
mental categoi ies 5146. Ordinal numbers 19. Scope for 
lesearch 516. Second unsolved pioblem 4222. Seventh 
unsolved pioblem 4227. Sixth unsolved problem 4226. Third 
unsolved oroblein 1223. Tropical soil. B.r. 746. 

Colon classification — 

Compared to an ordinary dietionaiy 1942. 

q. i.r.t. Colon Numbei 1922. Priority of common subdivisions 
41552. 

r. i.r.t. Anthology. Ex. 844. Archhes 315CV. Author and 

Work numbei s. Ex. 110. Auto-bias device 351C. Auto-bias 
device in geogi'aphlcal number. Ex. 335. Bias device 32C. 
Bibliographical facet. Ex. 639. Book number 4164. Call 
number 4163. Canonical classes 261. Cities. Ex. 933. 
Classic device 353C3. Colon device 4131. Criticism. 

Ex. 844. Differential facets of agriculture 25J. ‘ Divide 
like’ tactics 4114. Ecology 23G5. Education 52T3. Empire 
divisions 351C3. Facets of common subdi-v islons 41555. 
Favoured category device in classics 353C. First species of 
secondary phase 301. Fust step in tianslation 211. First 
unsolved problem 4221. Foimula for differential facets 
2o3C3. Full element number. Ex. 161. Fundamental 
difference between C.C. and D.C. 222. Idioms. Ex. 222. 
Last octave S3C2. Metabolism 2GG33. Pliarmocognosy 
25L6. Photogi-aphic plates. Ex. 237. Plateau. Ex, 336. 
Public health 25L622, 26L523, 25L527. Religious social 
group. Ex. 842. Rules for common subdivisions 31C. Schedule 
length 4141. Special bias device 362C. Special schools of 
thought 264C. Subject device. Ex. 237, 958, 960. Type- 
casting machines. Ex. 323. Valency number. Ex. 161. 
Value of — ” 361C0. Work facet in classics 353C2. 
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COSMIC 


Colon device — 

i.r.t. Automatic mnemonics 4144. Facet-analysis 4131. LengUi 
of schedule 6111. Sixth landmark 4216. 
r.i.r.f. Provision of all facets 222. Value of, 4133. 

Colon i.r.t. Gestalt 243C. 

Colon language — Defined 193. 

Colon not to. occur at the end of class number 243C. 

Colon number — ^As a federation 4132. Defined 1922. First digit 
of, 217C. 

i.r.t. Avoidance of ambiguity 41331. Federated number 41821. 
Freedom in number of facets 41333. Freedom of facets 
41332. 

Colon schedules 4323. 

Colons, consecutive 243C. 

Commodity as a fundamental category 5144. 

Common sense r.I.r.t. Fourth unsolved problem 4224. 

Common subdivision device i.r.t. Resolution of phases 4166. 
Common subdivisions 31. 

i.r,f. Co-extensiveness 4116. Geographical facet la D.C. 
Ex. 114. 

r.i.r.t. Phase-analysis 4117. 

With facets 41565. 

Community t.r.f. Education 4312. 

Comparison of length 6129. ' 

Complete translation , i.r.t. Co-extensiveness 218. 

Concrete vs. Abstract 33C4. 

Condensation of class numbers 5124. 

Congi'ess Classification r.i.r.t. Decimal fraction notation 1983. 
Ckmjunct consonants r.i.r.t. Condensation of class numbers 6125. 
Connecting symbol — 

for auto-bias device 351C; for facets 4131; for phases 4162. 
i.r.t. Avoidance of ambiguity 41331. Freedom In the number 
of facets 41333. Freedom of facets 41332. Value of,' 4133. ' 
Connotation i.r.t. Canalisation 4333. 

Consecutive colons 243C. 

Convention in D.C. 218. 

Consonant-vowel combination r.i.r.t. condensation of class num- 
bers 6135. 

Correct meaning of terms 212. 

Corrective in method of trial and error 216. 

Correlation table 61293, 61294. 

Cosmic consciousness i.r.t. Unscheduled mnemonics 4232, 


69 
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DISADVANTAGES 

Disadvantages of classiflcatory translation 486. 

Divide and' rule 420. 

‘ Divide like ’ tactics 4114. 

Does Colon point a way 5132. 

Dye-nianufdcture In D.C. Ex. 236. 

E 

Economy in schedule-space 4141. 

Editions ot a book i.r.L Unsolved problem 424. 

Education 4311. i.r.t. Differential facets 25T et seq. 

Elliptical secondai-y phase 3011. 

Elliptical titles 23. 

Emergence of notational barrier 410. 

Empire divisions t.r.t. Auto-bias device in C.C. 351C3. 
Encyclopaedia Bntanmca Exercises in canalisation 438. 
Energy as a fundamental category 5143. 

Engineering i.r.t Differential facets 25D et seq. 

Expansive Classification r.i.r.t Ordmal numbei-s 19. 
Experimental psychology r.ur.t. Number of basic digits 5123. 
Externalised memory 43131. 

P 

Facet-anal} sis 2. As sixth landmaik 4216. Checkmates by- 
passing 4125. 

t.r.t. Dewey 4121. Scope for reseaich 617. 

i.i.i.t. Fifth unsolved problem 4225. ' 

Value of, 414. 

Facet, Auto-biased 351. 

Faoet-pi inciple i.r.t Automatic mnemonics 4144. 

Facets i.i.l. Autonomy 4132. Characteristics 221. 

Facets of common subdivisions 41556. 

Family t.r.t Education 4312. 

Faioured category device t.r.t Classics 853C1. 

Federated aiumber i.r.t. Co-extenslveness 41821. 

Fight against length 611. 

Filiatoi-y order tr.t Alphabetlsatlon 16, Arrangement 13. 
First digit of Colon Number 217C. 

First or first two digits of Decimal Number 217D. 

First species of secondary phase 81. Defined SOI. 

First step in translation 21L 
Five laws of library science 11. 

Fixity secured 4344. 

Flaccidity avoided 4342. 
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IMPONDERABLES 


Flair floutfa 4352. 

Foci i.r.t. .Scope for I’eaearcli 61S. 

Focus, Auto-biased 351. Noimal, 361. 

Forced pielerence of facets 222. 

Form classes 41557. 

Four-phased classes 34. 

Fieedom in number of facets 41333. 

Fi-eedom of facets 41332. 

French people r.\.r.t. Ordinal numbers 19. 

Frequency cunes 61292. • 

Fulfilment of classification 487. 

Fundamental categories 614. 

Fundamental constituent terms i.r.f. Stage 4 of procedure 282. 

Stage 5 of procedure 233. 

Fuilher alliance needed 4145. 

Fuithcst reach of concreteness 51455. 

Future ur.l. Unsolved problems 426. 

Future of classification 619. 

O 

Genetics of classification 4. 

Geographical device r.».r.f. 'Divide like’ tactics 4114. 

6eogi-aphy m D.C. Ex. 202. 

Gesner t.ur.f. Classification 410. •' 

‘ Give and take ’ to be equalised 425B6. 

Government departments in C.C. and D.C. Ex. 747. 

Greek Alphabet r.t.r.1. Second unsolved problem 4222. 

Greek translators 4345. 

Hesitancy, Penalty for, 4116. 

Hittlte in D.C. Ex. 228. 

Hockey analogy 436. , 

Holy Ghost 4346. 

Identical version 4345. 

Idioms m C.C. Ex, 222. 

Illusion of lay-out 4268. 

Illustrative materials. Ex. 332. 

Impoft hetipeen mathematics and library science r.Lr.t, Last 
octave 33C2, 4153. Penultimate octave 33C8. 

Imponderables. Evaded 436. i.r.t. Unsolved problems 4236. 
Missed 436. 
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INDEJTERMINATENESS 

Indeterminateness In the universe of knowledge 6122. 

India Unsolved problems 4'2562. 

India House Library r.i.r.t. Indology 362C. 

Individualisation 416. 

Industrial legislation equated to planning in D.C. lix. 194. 
Inertia In India 42564. 

Intel mediate commodity Fundamental categories 5144. 

Intel national aspect of unsolved problems 42566. 

International Wheat Agreement r.i.r.t. Unsolved problems 
42566. 

Intuition and conscious verification 351C. 

Inventions t.r.t. Levels of consciousness 35L 

3 

Jaipur Library Conference 6132. 

Jast number 41632. 

Jones (Aithur Taber) g.t.r.t. Canalisation 4332. 

K 

Khassl language in D.C. Ex. 230. 

Knowledge, Nature of, 612L 

h 

Laboratory shifts to India 42563. 

Language — As personality 18. i.r.f. Alphabatisatlon 18. 
Language mark 41634. 

Lust octave 33C2. i.r.t Hesolution of phases 4162, 4153. 

Last octave piinclple i.i.t. provisional classification. Ex. 747. 
Law i.i.t. Differential facets 26Z. 

Laws of library science r.i.r.t. Individualisation of classics 
41621. Seventh unsolved problem 4227. 

Length, Fight against 611. 

Length of class number 612. As unsolved problem 4234. 

Inevitable 5124. 

Length of schedule 6111. 

Llbraiy i.r.f. Education 4314. Its fulfilment 437. 

Library administration r.i.r.t. Standard symbols 4364. 

Library Associations r.i.r.t. Lay-out 42582. 

Linear arrangement r.i.r.t. First unsolved problem 4221. 
Literary translation 43SL 
Living man. Service to, 436. 

Local list I.r.t. Co-extenslveness 4116. 

London Uiideigiound Service i.i.r.t. Shelf-guides 6128. 
Lotus-eaters q.i.r.t. Future of unsolved problems 4253. 
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NOTATIONAL 


M 

Madras Symposium 6132. 

Mam classes — Celling Lo the number of, 5123. Enumerated 21S. 
wltli differential facets 251. 

Manual of classificahon r.t.t.t. Canons of (dassiflcation 19121. 
Matil.\ of classification ur.t. Canalisation 4333. 

Matter as a fundamental category 5144. 

Meccano principle r.t.r.t. C.C. D.C. 4121, 4122. 

Mechanisation ot apprehension 43141. Of aiiangement 14. 
Medical jurisprudence in D.C. Ex. 848. 

Medicine Differential facets 26L et seq. 

Meeting infinity 6124. 

Memorial volumes In D.C. Ex. 719. 

Memory, Externalised 43131. , 

Merrill (Wm. Stetson), i.i.i.t. Consistent classification 1944. 

Forced preference of facets 222. 

Merrill number 41632. 

Message mocks 4351. 

Metampsychosis 4334. 

Metliod of trial and error 213, 214, 216. 

Middle English In D.C. Ex. 217, 

Mixture ot secondary phases 416. 

Mnemonics, Automatic 4144. 

Modtni libiaiiUH r.i.r.t. Last octave 83C2, 4158. Method of trial 
and eiior 216. Penultimate octave 33C3. 

Modified bias device in C.C. 352C. r.i.i.t. Co-extenslveness 
4164. 

Multl-dimeusional display 4221. 

Multifocal facet 240. 

Multl-volumed book t.r.f. Book number 4164. 

Mysticism in D.C. Ex. 232. 


N 

Nala episode 619. ' 

Natural vs. artificial 38C4. 

Nature of knowledge 6121. 

New alliance sought by Decimal Fraction Notation 4121. 
Non-associative and non-commutatlve algebras r.i.r.t. first un- * 
solved problem. 4221. 

Normal focus 361. 

Notational barrier 410. 
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OBESITY 


O 

Obeelty of Decimal tlaasificoOion 4111. ' r.i.r.t. CJommon sub- 
dlTisions 4116. 

Octave principle, As fifth landmark 4215. t.r.t. Hospitality in 
array 4215. 

Order of fundamental categories 6146. 

Ordinal numbers t.r.f. Alphabetlsatlon 19. Separation from 
cardinal numbers 4212. Potentiality of, 41552. Translation 
into, as first landmark 4211. 

Orffanisation of Tcnowledge in libraries r.i.r.t. Canons of classi- 
fication 1921. 

Orientation outwits 4353. 

P 

Palmer (B. I.), r.i.r.t. Improvement of D.C. 5132. 

Pancha tantras 420. 

Paris bus-stops r.i.r.t. Ordinal numbers 19. 

Penalty for hesitancy 4116. 

Penultimate octave 33C3. i.r.t. Besolution of phases 4152, 4153. 
Perennial problem 4232. 

Personality as a fundamental category 6145. 

Phase-analysis 3. As new ally 415. , 

i.r.t. Foui-th unsolved problem 4224. Scope for research 616. 

Sixth unsolved problem 4226. 

Implication of, 4117. 

Phillips (AV. Howard), r.i.r.t. Canons of classification 1921. 
Photographic plates in D.C. Ex. 237. 

Planning in D.C. Ex. 193. 

Platonic world 4251. 

Point of view device 32. 

Potency of unscheduled mnemonics 4146. 

Potentiality of ordinal numbers 41652. 

Prick the bubble 6127. 

Primer of book classification r.i.r.t. Canons of classification 1921. 
Pi'imeval slime r.t.r.t. Unsolved problems 4254. 

Principia matUematica r.ijr.t. Verification of intuitive work 
351C. 

Priority for common subdlvlaionB 41662. 

Problem, Perennial 4232. Solved and unsolved 42. 

Procedure for C.C. 222C. D.C. 222D. 

Proltgomr na to library classification^.r.t. Fifth landmark 
4216. r.i.r.t. Ambiguity 4343. Automatic mnemonics 4144. 
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RUSOBLL 

• 

Book number 4161. Canalisation 4333. Canon of mnemonlCB. 
Ex. 824. Canons of classification 1921. Characteristic 221. 
Classic device 353C3. Common subdivision device 41551. 
Comparison of length of class numbers 51294. ‘ Divide 
like’ tactics 4114. Economy in schedule space 4141. Fifth 
unsolved problem 4225. First step in translation SIX 
muBlon of lay-out 4258. Length of class number 4284, 
Method of trial and error 213. Separation of ordinal and 
cardinal numbers 4212. Teaching technique 26T3. Tropical 
soil. Ex. 746. Unscheduled mnemonics 4233. Vacant facets 
241. 

Psychology, Experimental r.i.r.t. Number of basic digits 5188. 
Pure notation r.i.r.t. Ordinal numbers 19. 

Purity of notation r.i.r.t. Second unsolved problem 4222. 

R 

Race with the book-world 4111. 

Ranganathan (S. R.). r.i.r.t. Canons of classification 192X 
Last octave ^33C2, 4153. Method of trial and error 218, 215. 
Penultimate octave 33C3. 

Ready-made class numbera as a clog 4113. 

Real world 4261. 

Reference service i.r.t. Imponderables 437. Iiength in dass 
numbers 6128. 

Reference sercKv and hMiograplnj r.i.r.t. Medical jurispmdence 
Ex. 848. 

Reflections 51. 

Regi'essive effect of mixture of phases 4151L 
Rejection and selection of bias phases 4231. 

Religion as personality 61461. 

Research problem i.r.t. Vacant facets 241. 

Research, Scope for. 616. 

Respect for wholes 4203. 

Restricted use of Meccano principle. Penalty for, 4128. 

Reviews of books i.r.t. Unsolved problems 424. 

Richardson (B. C.). g.i.r.t. Pure notation 19. 

Roots in D.C. Ex. 227. 

Rose-flower analogy. Ex. 110, 111, 209, 222, 820, 338, 841, 845, 
864. 

Rules for differential facets 25SC et seg. 

Rules of classification. Compared to grammar 1943. i.r.t. Colon 
numbers 1948. 

Russell (B.). r.i.r.t. Verification of Intuitive work 361C, 
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SANSKHIT 


8 

BauBki'it alphabet r.Ur.t, Condensation ot class nmnbei’s 6125. 
Sayers CW. C. Berwick), r.lr.t. Canons of classification 1921. 
Fourth landmark 4214. Illusion of lay-out 4268. Pure 
notation 19. 

Schedule. As dictionary 194. Length of, 6111. 

Schedule-space, Economy in, 4141. 

Schedule terms. Stability in, 4142. 

Scheduled mnemonics 4144. 

School i.r.t. Education 4313. 

Science, Analogy of, 4201. 

Scope for research 616. 

Second species of secondary phase 32. Defined 302. 

Secondary phase of — ^Pii'st species 3L Defined 301. Second 
species 32. Defined 302. Third species 33. Defined 303. 
Secondary phases. Mixtures of 415. 

Selection and rejection of bias phases 4231. 

Seminal books i.r.t. Classificatory translation 4361. 

Separation of ordinal and cardinal numbers as second landmark 
4212. 

Service to lUing man 436. 

Shavian definition of gentleman 4266. 

Miort ( atulogiic of India House Library r.i.r.t, Indology 862C. 
Shui't nuinbeis as a sop 6127. 

Single-digited class numbers 6122. 

Social p\il In D.C. Ex. 696. 

Social groups In D.C. Ex. 842. 

Solved problems 421. 

Sop of short numbers 5127. 

Hound f/.'.r.t. Canalisation 4332. 

Space and time representing personality 61464. 

Space as a fundamental category 5142. 

Space lepresenting personality 61452. 

Special schools of thought 263C. 

Specific subject 12. Determination of, 210. 

Specificity In education 43132. 

Speedy writing i.r.f. Classificatory language 1982. ' 

Squirrel episode 619. 

Stability of names of subjects i.r.t. Alphabetlsatlon 16. 
Stability of schedule-terms 4142. 

Stable meaning of class numbers 1984. 

Stack-ioom r.i.r.t. First unsolved problem 4221, 
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UNIQUE 

Stage 4 of procedure Derived composite term 232. Funda- 
mental constituent term 232. Vacant facet 24394. 

Stage 5 of procedure i.r.t. Derived composite term in a single 
facet 233. Fundamental constituent term in a single facet 
253. 

Stage 7 of procedui-e i.r.t. Vacant facet 243C7. 

Stage number for Vedio language in C.C. Ex. 223. 

Standard stupefies 4354. 

Statistical constants 6129X 
Subject approach 11. 

Subject device i.r.t. Second unsolved problem 4222. r.i.r.t, 
‘ Divide like ’ tactics 4114. Photographic plates In C.C. 
. Ex. 237. 

Subject, Individualisation of, 4161. 

Substance i.r.t. Fundamental category 5144. 

Sufism in D.C. Ex. 234. 

Supplying absent words 234. 

Surface filiation is no criterion 42581. 

System of hibliographic classification g.i.r.t. Anterior position 
of common subdivisions 41553. 

T 

Tactics of — Colon notatlcii 4181. Cutter and Brown 4115. 
‘ Divide like ’ 4114. 

Teimyaon (Alfred) g.i.r.t. Future of unsolved problems 4253. 
Test of a scheme of classlfic.ition 42582. 

Third species of secondary phase 33. Defined 303. 

Thiee-phased classes 34. 

Time and space representing personality 61454. 

Time as a fundamental category 6141. 

Time representing personality 51453. 

Translation 433. Into ordinal numbers as first landmark 4211. 
Proper 4334. 

Trial and error method 213, 214, 216. 

Tropical soil in C.C. Ex. 746. 

Two-phased class of— First species 301, 31. Second species 802, 
32. Third species 303, 33. 

U 

Ultimate commodity i.r.t. Fundamental categories 6144. 
Unifocal facets 240. 

Unique meaning of class numbers 1934. 
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